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Vivarium XXI, 1 (1983) 


The Quaestiones grammaticales of the 
MS Oxford , Corpus Christi College 250: 

An Edition of the First Collection 

C. H. KNEEPKENS 

Dr Hunt has appended a list of grammatical quaestiones , preserved on 
ff. 30vb-33vb of the MS Oxford, Corpus Christi College 250 , at the end of 
the second part of his studies on the commentaries on Priscian in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 1 Apart from this collection, the codex 
contains two further sets of grammatical quaestiones and notae , on 
ff. 51vb-53va and ff. 60va-61vb respectively. 

This contribution provides a full edition of the first set of quaestiones. 
It is my intention also to edit the other collections in this journal. 

A. The manuscript 

MS: Oxford ' Corpus Christi College, 250\ codex membran.; s. XII/III; 
61 ff. 2 

The mediaeval whereabouts of this manuscript are unknown. It is a 
convolute and contains several tracts or parts of tracts: 

1. ff. 1-17r: an anonymous commentary on ps.-Cicero, Ad Heren- 
nium 

inc. : < V>t ait Quintilianus in rethoricam plures inuehi solent 
et quid indignissimum est in rethoricam accusandam 
uiribus utuntur rethorice ... 

For this commentary, see J. O. Ward, Artificiosa Eloquentia in 
the Middle Ages , Diss. Toronto 1972, part II, p. 310-429 (no. 29). 
-f. 17v is blank 

1 R W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the Twelfth Century II. The School of Ralph of Beauvais , 
in: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, II (1950), 1-56, esp. pp. 55-6 (reprinted in: R. W. 
Hunt, The History of Grammar in the Middle Ages: Collected Papers , Edited ... by G. L. 
Bursill-Hall, Amsterdam 1980). 

2 For a description of this MS, see also H. O. Coxe, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum 
qui in collegiis aulisque oxoniensibus hodie asservantur , vol. 2, Oxford 1852, (Corpus Christi ), 
103-4, and for the grammatical items, G. L. Bursill-Hall, A Census of Medieval Latin 
Grammatical Manuscripts. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt 1981, no. 192.10. 
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2. ff. 18ra-24rb: an anonymous tract on logic 

inc .: <Q>uoniam nostre integritas doctrine in duobus con¬ 
sists in perceptione significantium et in <in >quisitione 
significatorum ... 

The tract is a compendium of a larger textbook. It is made up of 
a series of theses, each of which is subsequently discussed in 
detail. There are four parts to the tract (Parts III and IV are 
transposed): 3 

I De terminis (18rb-vb) 

II De propositionibus (18vb-20ra) 

III De significatis terminorum (20vb-24r) 

IV De significatis propositionum (20ra-vb) 

(edition in preparation by L.M. de Rijk) 

3. ff. 24va-28ra: the commentary by Simon of Doornik on the 
ps.-Athanasian Creed 

inc. : < A > pud Aristotilem argumentum est ratio faciens fldem, 
sed apud Christum argumentum est fides ... 

For this commentary, see N. Haring, Commentaries on the pseudo- 
Athanasian Creed , in: Mediaeval Studies, 34 (1972), p. 240. 

4. ff. 28vb-30rb: Beda, De schematibus et tropis sacrae scripturae 

inc. : <S>olet aliquotiens in scripturis ordo uerborum causam 
decoris aliter quam uulgaris uia discendi habet figuratus 
inueniri ... 

The text has been edited by C. B. Kendall in: Corpus Chris- 
tianorum, CXXIIIA, Turnholti 1975, 142-171 

5. f. 30rb: a grammatical note on the nomina dividua 

inc. : Diuiduum est quod a toto decendit (/) in partes_ 

For the text, see the Appendix, pp. 33-4 

6. f. 30va-b: a set of rules on accentuation 

inc. : Ad sciendum ea que de accentibus debent dici quedam 
preconsideranda sunt ... 

7. ff. 30vb-33vb: the first collection of quaestiones grammatical edited 
below 

8. ff. 34ra-51va: the first part of an anonymous commentary 4 on 
Priscian, Institutiones grammaticae, covering the text of I, 1 -II, 22 

3 I owe the analysis of this part to Prof. L. M. de Rijk, Leiden University. 

4 For a comment on the introduction of this commentary, see R. W. Hunt, The In¬ 
troductions to the ' Artes’ in the Twelfth Century, in: Studia mediaevalia in honorem admodum 
Reverendi Patris RaymundiJosephiMartin, Bruges 1948, 85-112, esp. pp. 101-2 (reprinted 
in Hunt 1980, cf. above, n. 1). 
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inc. : < O > mnis traditio doctrine celebrari digna aut uocibus fit 
aut scriptis ... 

9. ff. 51vb-53va: the second collection of quaestiones grammaticales 
inc. : Dicunt quidam quod uocatiuus nullus potest construi cum 
uerbo exigitiue. Qui Prisciano uidentur contrarii ... 

10. ff. 54ra-60va: a fragment of an anonymous commentary on Pris- 
cian, Institutiones grammaticae , covering the text of XII, 1 -XIII, 
35, the books on the pronoun 

inc.: <P>ronomen. Hie incipit duodecimus liber in quo et in 
xiii°habet auctor materiam pronomen ... 

11. ff. 60va-61vb: the third collection of quaestiones grammaticales 
inc. : Tu es dignus qui regas rem publicam. Qui non refertur ad sup- 

positum, quia semper trahitur in eandem partem orationis 
cum suo antecedenti ... 

B. The First Collection 

Although the quaestiones of the first collection have come down to us 
without any direct indication as to authorship, date or place of com¬ 
position, some general remarks on the topics can be made. There are 
good grounds for assigning the collection to the second part of the 
twelfth century and to the intellectual environment of Paris. 

In the article mentioned above, Dr Hunt has pointed to the ap¬ 
pearance of the names of William of Conches, in the ninth quaestio, 5 
and of James of Venice and his commentary on the Sophistici Elenchi in 
the tenth quaestio : 6 

(p. 27 below) Hec consideratio procedit secundum opinionem magistri Willelmi 
de Conchis. Credebat enim quod eius partis orationis esset semper dictio com- 
posita, cuius est simplex dictio, cui per compositionem adiungitur prepositio. Et 
hoc uidebatur habere a Prisciano. Vnde etiam dicebat quod hec uox inuicem 
oratio est. Si et dictio esset, secundum eum, cum uicem sit nomen, esset quoque 
nomen, quod componitur ex eo et prepositione, scilicet inuicem. 

(p. 31 below) Hec constructio ‘ tonante pluit ’ est incongrua, etsi apud Iacobum in 
Comento super Elenchos inueniatur ‘ pluente accidit terram madidam fieri . 

Since William is referred to with verbs of the imperfect tense, sc. 
credebat , uidebatur and dicebat , we may assume that he was already dead 
by the time this quaestio was composed. Unfortunately, we do not know 
the year of William’s death, but Jeauneau’s suggestion that William 

5 Op. cit. n. 1, p. 42. 

6 ibid., p. 43. 
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died in about 1154 seems very plausible. 7 This allows us to accept 1154 
as the terminus post quern for the composition of Quaestio IXa. 

But there are other, fairly cogent, indications which also suggest the 
third quarter of the twelfth century and Paris. As I have argued 
elsewhere, 8 the opinion adhered to in the first quaestio as to the imper¬ 
sonal interpretation of the infinitive legere in the proposition ‘ legere est 
agere' , is rejected expressis verbis by master Robert of Paris in his Summa 
on syntax, a work that is preserved in the manuscript London, BL 
Harl. 2515, ff. l-27va (inc. : <B>reue sit quodcumque laboras). 9 
Robert was active as a teacher in Paris in the time that immediately 
followed the period of Peter Helias. 

A further argument in favour of this period is supplied by the strong 
doctrinal conformity that can be observed between quaestio Va and the 
work of Robert Blund, of Lincoln, who lived in the second part of the 
twelfth century. But we do not know exactly where Blund wrote his 
Summa (preserved in the MS London, BL Royal 2 D XXX, ff. 79ra- 
94vb and 103ra-106vb). He may have done so during his studies at 
Paris, before he went into the service of the Count of Flanders and got 
involved in the quarrel between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
monks of St Augustine’s, or afterwards, while resident at Lincoln, 
when he taught his nephew, John Blund. 10 

The quaestio deals with the problem of the species of construction of 
the sentence ‘ parcitur Hesperie' (Lucan, Phars. II, 734), sc. whether the 
construction is transitive or intransitive. 

Both the Anonymus of the quaestio and Blund 11 reject the division of 
the transitive construction into: 

— personarum tantum: ‘filius Socratis (legit)' 

— actus tantum : ‘legendum est Virgihum ’, ‘parcitur Hesperie' 

— actus et personarum: \ego video Socratem '. 

7 cf. Edouard Jeauneau, Deux redactions des gloses de Guillaume de Conches sur Priscien , in: 
Recherches de Theologie Ancienne et medievale, 27 (1960), 212-47, esp. p. 212, n. 2. 

8 See my Legere est agere”: The First Quaestio of the First Quaestiones-Collection in the MS 
Oxford, CCC 250 , in: Historiography Linguistica, VII (1980), 109-30, esp. 122. 

9 An edition of Robertus’ Summa is forthcoming. 

10 See L. M. de Rijk, Logica Modemorum, II, 1, Assen 1967, pp. 22-24; 255-7 and my 
Robert Blund and the Theory on Evocation , in: Acts of the IVth European Symposium on 
Mediaeval Logic and Semantics, Leiden-Nijmegen 1979 , Nijmegen 1981. 

11 For the Anonymus, see below, p. 18; Robert Blund argues as follows: [Blund, f. 
80rb] ‘In supradictis autem acceptionibus utendum est hac distinctione quod transitio 
dictionis cum dictione et secundum actus et secundum personas potest intelligi, trans¬ 
itio vero dictionum tantum secundum personas, transitio orationis non nisi secundum 
actum’. 
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This division, however, was maintained by Robert of Paris in his 
Summa : 

[f. 22ra]: Constructio transitiua dicitur in qua actus ostenditur transire ab una 
persona in aliam, uel in qua dictiones pertinent ad diuersas personas, ut ‘ Socrates 
uidet Platonem , ‘films Socratis currit\ Hec constructio filius Socratis curriC dicitur 

transitiua. Et ibi est transitio personarum et non actus.Et alicubi est transitio 

personarum, ubi non est transitio actus, ut filius Socratis alicubi actus est trans¬ 
itio, ubi non est personarum, ut ‘ legere Virgilium’, ‘est legendum Musas ’, ‘parcitur 
Hesperie ’. 

The Anonymus and Blund propose to first subdivide the constructio 
into: 

— dictionis cum dictione 

— dictionum 

— orationis. 

As far as the constructio dictionis cum dictione is concerned, the construc¬ 
tion is judged to be transitive, sc. ex vi transitions, but in the case of con¬ 
structio orationis, Blund and the Anonymus both assigned it to the con- 
finium between transitive and intransitive or reciprocal 
constructions. 12 

Textual and doctrinal conformity with Blund also occurs in quaestio 
Vila on the nomina dividua, especially in the case of the numeralia 
distributiva. The author of the quaestio draws a parallel with Silenus in 
order to account for the occurrence of the nominative: the distributiva 
are not summoned, though like Silenus, they are are nevertheless pres¬ 
ent and obtrude themselves into the construction. Blund employs this 
simile to explain the use of the relative noun qui in his chapter on 
evocatio : 13 

[Blund, f. 94ra] Cum dicitur l ego sum homo, qui loquor\ hoc nomen qui ibi est tercie 
persone tantum. Non euocatur ab aliqua dictione. Quod ex descriptione eius 
quod est euocari , perpendi potest. Est enim euocari trahi ad constructionem prime 
uel secunde persone. Sed non ita trahitur, immo se ingerit et sillenizat et ut 
Sillenus, quamuis nemo uocaret adest. 


12 For the Anonymus, see below, p. 18; Robert Blund says: [Blund, f. 80rb] Quod hec 
transitiua sit ‘parcitur michi\ nobis non uidetur. Hec enim eque se habet ad transi- 
tionem et ad intransitionem. Si enim dicatur ‘a Socrateparcitur michi ', uera erit transitio. 
Si autem dicatur ‘a me parcitur michi ', uera erit reciprocatio. Vnde cum sit in confinio 
transitionis et intransitionis, potius secundum eos neutra deberet censeri quam trans¬ 
itiua uel intransitiua. 

13 For the Anonymus’ words, see below, p. 24.—Thanks are due to E. Kellerman B. 
Ed. M. A. for help with the translation of this text. 
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These facts, that is the death of William of Conches as the terminus 
post , the doctrinal and even textual similarity to Robert Blund, and the 
opposition by Robert of Paris to a view held in the first quaestio , lead 
one to assign this collection to the period and the intellectual environ¬ 
ment mentioned above, sc. the third quarter of the twelfth century in 
Paris. 

The quaestiones of the first collection mainly deal with topics in the 
domain of syntax and its borderland with semantics. Some topics 
apparently belong to other linguistic areas, e.g. to what the mediaeval 
grammarians used to call orthography, cf. quaestio IVa , but actually 
they often occur in a 44 syntax context”. For instance, problems con¬ 
cerning the ae diphthong are discussed in the chapters 7 and 8 of 
Priscian’s Institutions, XVII, his first book on syntax; the i-vocalis is 
frequently used by Robert of Paris in examples in his Summa on the 
constructio. 


TEXT 

The Quaestiones on ff. 30vb-33vb 

QUAESTIO la 

[f. 30vb] Queritur utrum hec dictio legere ponatur in ui nominis 
tantum construction uel tantum significatione uel et significatione et 
constructione, cum dicitur 1 legere est agere'. 

Si ponitur legere in ui nominis significatione et modo significandi, 
utrumque non potest dici 4 legere Virgilium est agere' uel ‘ legere modo uel 
bene est agere' eoquod huiusmodi constructionem sortitur infinitiuum ex 
uerbali significatione. Et item <cum> possit dici 4 legere et disputare 
sunt' , cum sit constans posse dici ‘ legere et disputare est' , ut loquamur de 
attributo 1 huius propositionis 4 Socrates legit et disputat' , poterit etiam 
forte dici 4 legere sunt' , idest lectiones sunt. 

Quodsi ponatur legere in ui nominis significatione et non modo signi¬ 
ficandi, similiter posset poni quilibet huius uerbi modus, ut diceretur 
4 lego est ago' uel aliquid tale. 

Si uero ponatur in ui nominis constructione tantum, quare magis 
dicitur poni loco huius nominis lectio quam alterius? 

Postremo si ponatur in ui nominis constructione et significatione, 
falsa est hec 2 4 legere est agere' , nisi lectio sit, et hec 4 legere est bonum'\ et 
hec similiter falsa 4 ire ad ecclesiam est bonum' , nisi quis eat ad ecclesiam. 
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SOLVTIO. Infinitiuus <quandoque> antecedit hoc uerbum est 
sequente alio infinitiuo 3 ; quandoque antecedit ipsum ita quod imme¬ 
diate sociatur infinitiuo pronomen aliquod possessiuum; quandoque 
ita quod construitur 4 infinitiuus ad modum uerbi uel cum oblico ali- 
cuius casualis uel cum aduerbio; quandoque antecedit infinitiuus hoc 
uerbum est sequente nomine adiectiuo uel participio. Et secundum has 
diuersitates diuersa constructionum adhibenda sunt iudicia. Illas ergo 
diuersitates ex ordine prosequamur. 

Quando sociatur infinitiuus interueniente hoc uerbo est, ut 'legere est 
agere 9 , triplex se ingerit significatio. 

Potest enim hoc infinitiuum legere poni pro hoc nomine uerbali lectio , 
ut sit sensus: lectio est actio; et falsa erit locutio, nisi lectio sit. 

Potest etiam fieri sermo de attributo huius propositionis ‘ Socrates 
legit 9 uel alterius propositionis, ubi legit ponitur et predicatur; et erit 
sensus: ‘ legere est agere 9 , idest hoc attributum est illud; et est propositio 
falsa. 

Item potest hie infinitiuus legere impersonaliter poni, ut constructio- 
ne nominaliter ponatur et significatione uerbaliter, sicut ponitur hec 
dictio lectum , cum dicitur ‘ ledum est 9 ; et erit hec locutio ‘ legere est agere 9 
nota consecutionis, ut ‘ siquis legit, agit 9 . 

In prima significatione ponitur hoc uerbum legere personaliter et pro 
aliquo nomine determinate, pro hoc nomine lectio scilicet. 

In secunda ponitur nominaliter et in designatione attributi. 

In tercia neque ponitur legere pro nomine aliquo determinate nec pro 
nomine indeterminate, sed, ut dictum est, impersonaliter ponitur et 
uerbum substantiuum quod sequitur, similiter. 

Quando sociatur pronomen possessiuum huic infinitiuo legere ex 
parte suppositi, ut cum dico ‘ scire tuum nichil est 9 , unica subest significa¬ 
tio, hec: tua scientia nichil est. Similiter ‘ meum legere est aliquid 9 : [f. 
31ra] mea lectio est aliquid. Infinitiuum enim sic positum rem uerbi 
supponit tantum. 

Cum uero infinitiuo adiungitur determinatio quam 5 exigit infiniti¬ 
uus ex natura uerbi, ut cum dicitur ‘ legere bene est aliquid uel legere modo 
uel legere Virgilium 9 , de attributo sermo est et ponitur hoc totum perso¬ 
naliter legere modo uel legere Virgilium et non infinitiuus per se. 

Deinde cum dicitur ‘ ire ad ecclesiam est bonum 9 , ‘ legere est expediens 9 po- 
sito et quod nullus eat ad ecclesiam et quod nulla lectio sit, prout uere 
sunt orationes, queritur de natura et proprietate earum. Non enim de 
re uerbi agitur hac ‘ legere est expediens uel est bonum 9 nec de re oration is 
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ilia 4 ire ad ecclesiam est bonum 6 ', cum sint due orationes. Sed nec de attri¬ 
butes agitur. Quid est enim attributum esse bonum uel expediens? 

Ad hoc dicimus quod uere sunt orationes iste iuxta predictam 
propositionem. Et licet ire ad ecclesiam uel legere ponatur ante uerbum, 
debet tamen sequi uerbum. Et hoc totum est bonum uel hoc est expediens 
ponitur loco uerbi impersonalis, ut sit idem dicere 4 legere est expediens ’, 
idest expedit legere uel prodest legere. Similiter 4 ire ad ecclesiam est 
bonum', idest prodest uel decet uel expedit ire ad ecclesiam. Et sunt 
impersonales locutiones et uere. 

Et nota quod conuenienter dicitur et 4 legere et disputare sunt' et sic 
4 legere et disputare est'. Sicuti 4 Socratem legere et Platonem disputare sunt duo 
uera' bene dicitur, nec tamen ideo dicitur male uel falso 4 Socratem legere , 
Platonem disputare est uerum'. 


Quesitum est etiam utrum bene dicatur 4 cupitur legere \ Et si bene 
dicatur, utrum legere debeat intelligi ante cupitur uel non. Et responsum 
est sic: bene et conuenienter dicitur 4 cupitur legere \ Et si impersonale 
est cupitur , post ipsum intelligitur legere\ et si est passiuum, ante ipsum 7 
intelligitur legere. 

Potest tamen non sine ratione dici quod inconuenienter dicitur 
4 cupitur legere', ut sit cupitur impersonale, cum tamen bene dicatur 4 a me 
cupitur legere' . Legere enim cum sit infinitiuus modus uerbi personalis et 
careat numeris et personis, nusquam potest poni uerbum nisi cum de- 
terminetur ei persona, unde etiam impersonalitatis uocabulum a se re- 
legauit 4 uolo legere \ Hie determinatur huic infinitiuo persona. Similiter 
et in aliis huiusmodi constructionibus. Cum ergo dicitur 4 cupitur legere', 
nichil est, unde accipiat personam. Sed cum dico 4 a me cupitur legere ’, 
attingit uis persone usque ad infinitiuum, ut sic determinetur infiniti¬ 
uo persona, licet interponatur dictio impersonalis, sicut etiam, ut mo- 
do utamur similitudine, rubreus panniculus suppositus uitro irradiat 
uitrum et mittit splendorem ad exteriora. Et, ut domesticis utamur 
exemplis, cum dico 4 ego sum homo, qui scribo', traducitur uis prime per¬ 
sone in appositum, ut ibi euocet dictionem relatiuam ad predicatum. 

1 attributiuo MS 2 et add. MS, sed del. MS C 3 alio infinitiuo] nomine adiectiuo 
MS quandoque alio infinitiuo MSC 4 cum MS 5 quern MS 6 hec 
MS 1 aut ipsa MS 
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QUAESTIO Ha 


Queritur cum 1 uerba uoluntatiua construantur cum uerbis infmitiui 
modi, ut cum dicitur ‘ desidero legere', utrum hoc uerbum desidero pona- 
tur transitiue uel absolute. 

Si dicatur transitiue, hec contra. Hoc uerbum in hac constructione 
ponitur transitiue; cum accusatiuo habet construi et ex natura transiti- 
onis; ergo hie construitur cum accusatiuo uel cum habente uim accu- 
satiui. Sed non cum accusatiuo; ergo cum aliquo habente uim accusa- 
tiui. Et ita hec dictio legere ponitur in ui accusatiui uel habet uim accu- 
satiui; non ergo potest sequi dictio cum qua construatur transitiue, ut 
dicatur ‘ ego desidero legere Virgilium'. Si cum habente uim accusatiui, 
quare hec dictio legere ponitur in ui accusatiui, quare hec dictio legere 
non potest recipere accusatiuum cum quo transitiue construatur. 

Item. Si uim nominis habet, non potest recipere determinationem 
pertinenten ad presens tempus, ut dicatur ‘ ego desidero legere modo'. 

Item. 'Ego desidero cappam', ‘ego desidero legere \ Hoc uerbum desidero 
transitiue construitur cum utraque illarum dictionum; dictiones ille 
tantum significant diuersa; ergo conuenienter dicitur ‘ desidero legere et 
cappam ', ‘legere et cappa desidera<n> tur a me 

Item. 'Ego desidero esse' . Ibi hoc uerbum esse ponitur loco nominis; 
ergo substantiui uel adiectiui; quia non subintelligitur nec apponitur 
substantiuum, cui innitatur, ergo substantiui et in ui accusatiui casus; 
[f. 31rb] non ergo conuenienter adiungitur adiectiuum in nominatiuo 
casu, ut ‘ ego desidero esse bonus '. 

Item. Dicit Priscianus a quod uerba infmitiui modi adiunguntur uer¬ 
bis uoluntatiuis, ut quod eis deest, ab illis assumant. Cum ergo nullius 
persone sit uerbum infmitiui modi 2 , trahitur ad aliquam personam ex 
adiunctione uerbi uoluntatiui et ita eiusdem persone cum uerbo 
uoluntatiuo. Quare non construitur transitiue cum illo. 

Item. ‘ Desidero esse bonus' . Ibi bonus euocatur ab hoc uerbo esse ; quare 
iste tres dictiones desidero, esse, bonus ad eandem pertinent personam; 
quare non est ibi transitio. 

Item. ‘ Desidero ludere' . Cum hec dictio ludere uim habeat nominis, 
uidetur quod habeat uim nominis uerbalis, scilicet huius lusum uel 
ludum. Quare idem erit ‘ desidero ludere' et ‘ desidero ludum ’; quod falsum 
est. Multi enim uolunt ludere, qui non uolunt ludum et econuerso. 

Propter hoc dicimus quod hoc uerbum ibi non ponitur transitiue, 
sed absolute. Vnde distinguendum est quod quedam absolutio genera - 
lis est et ita describitur: absolutio est accommodatio rei uerbi ad subiectam per- 
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sonam sine insinuatione uel expressione difference. Huic absolutioni opponi- 
tur discretio. Est quedam absolutio specialis et ei opponitur transitio. 
Vtroque istorum modorum dicitur uerbum hie poni absolute. Tercio 
modo dicitur uerbum poni absolute, idest sine determinatione secun¬ 
dum hoc quod absolutioni contraria est determinatio. Et secundum 
hoc non ponitur absolute, quia hec dictio legere sistit uerbum, sed non 
exhibet ei obstaculum, idest personam. 

Ad hoc obicitur. Hoc uerbum est transitiuum et non ponitur hie 
transitiue; ergo improprie. Instantia. Hoc nomen canis est equiuocum 
et non ponitur equiuoce; ergo improprie. Falsum est, immo magis 
proprie ponitur, quando non ponitur equiuoce. Vel sic. Criminor signi- 
ficat accionem uel passionem etc. Vel sic. Hoc nomen felix est omnis 
generis etc. 

Item. ‘ Quid desiderat iste?'. Hoc interrogatiuum quid ponitur accusa- 
tiue ibi et per ipsum fit questio de persona paciente. Aliqua dictio 
respondetur, que significat personam pacientem; ergo ilia est accusa- 
tiui casus uel ponitur loco accusatiui. Soluendum per interemptionem 
prime. Non enim hec dictio quid construitur cum illo uerbo, sed cum 
subintellecto, scilicet agere. Et ecliptica est oratio, quia deest hoc uer¬ 
bum agere. Ita enim in aliis uidemus: ‘ non semper feriet quecumque minabi- 
tur arcus'^\ subintelligitur ferire. 

Item. ‘ Desidero legere et aliud'. Et copulat ibi aliquas dictiones et pro¬ 
prie ponitur; ergo consimiles. Itaque cum aliud sit accusatiui casus, 
oportet quod legere uim habeat accusatiui. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod duplex est ibi figura: ex eo quod simplex est 
ibi relatio, et fit etiam relatio ad subintellectum gratia huius nominis 
lectionem. Est enim sensus: ‘ desidero legere et aliud', idest lectionem exer- 
cere et aliud exercitium esse. Instantia argumenti. ‘ Iste est meus seruus et 
illius etc. '. 

Item. * Iste desiderat exercere lectionem'. Cum iste orationes idem signifi- 
cent et eodem modo ordinetur uerbum in utraque et ex eadem ui 
transitionis, uidetur quod in utraque uel neutra ponatur uerbum 
transitiuum. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod neutra est transitiua nec uerbum ponitur 
transitiuum in hac uel in ilia, quia semper respiciendum est ad princi- 
pale uerbum uel ad quod ponitur loco principalis uerbi; quod hie patet 
‘ iste legit Virgilium' , similiter ‘ iste est legens Virgilium' . Si dicatur ‘ legens 
Virgilium est iste', non est constructio transitiua, quia principale uer¬ 
bum, scilicet hoc uerbum est , non ponitur transitiue. 
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De aliis uerbis queritur utrum eandem uim habeant in actiuo et in 
passiuo. Quod uero 3 est in hoc uerbo puto. Cum enim dicitur l puto esse 
bonus', 'putor esse bonus', in eadem significatione ponitur uerbum. 

De hoc uerbo scio ambigitur utrum in eadem ui ponatur in actiuo et 
in passiuo, cum dicitur 4 scio esse bonus', 4 scior esse bonus'. Non enim 
sensus est ‘scio esse bonus' , idest scio me esse bonum, sed scio me habere 
officium boni. Videtur tamen apud Horatium ita poni 4 uxor inuicti Iouis 
esse nescis' c . Videtur esse sensus: nescis te esse uxorem inuicti Iouis. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod improprie ponitur hie hoc uerbum nescis. 

Item. Notandum est quod impersonalia uerba actiue uocis 
construuntur cum infinitiuo, siue trahant hoc a sua origine siue non, 
ut 4 placet michi legere ', 4 decet disputare'. 

Verba impersonalia passiue uocis non construuntur cum infinitiuo, 
nisi impersonalia trahant hoc a sua origine, ut hie 4 ego desidero legere , 
'desideratur a me legere'. Et sic exponitur: desideratur quod ego legam. 
Cum dicitur 4 desideratur legere' , nullam habet expositionem, quia legere 
ibi confuse accipitur et a nullo trahit personam. Conuenienter tamen 
hoc dicitur 4 desiderat legere' , quia origo illius uerbi [non] hanc habet 
constructionem. [f. 31va] 

Item. Queritur cum uerba impersonalia que decendunt a uerbis que 
construuntur cum obliquis aliis ab accusatiuo, et retineant constructi¬ 
onem suorum perfectorum, ut 4 parco Hesperie' , 4 parcitur Hesperie ’ d , 

4 abstineo irarum ', 4 abstinetur a me irarum' , quare non similiter uerba im¬ 
personalia que nascuntur a uerbis que construuntur cum accusatiuo, 
obseruant constructionem eorum. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod nulla auctoritas hoc habet. Si hoc enim uerum 
esset, oporteret quod infmitiuus uerbi impersonalis construeretur cum 
accusatiuo; quod contra Priscianum e est, qui dicit quod hec est diffe¬ 
rentia inter infinitiuum passiui et infinitiuum impersonalis, quod infi- 
nitiuus passiui construitur cum accusatiuo, infmitiuus impersonalis 
non. Vnde si addatur infmitiuus, necesse est intelligi infinitiuum pas¬ 
siui; quod quidam ita soluunt quod hoc dictum est de accusatiuo 
sequente. Non enim infmitiuus uerbi impersonalis potest construi cum 
accusatiuo sequente. Eodem modo debent assignare differentiam, ut 
Priscianus assignat conuenienciam: utrumque enim construitur cum 
ablatiuo, sed unum cum ablatiuo sequente et aliud cum ablatiuo ante- 
cedente. 

Item. Locus a simili in his necessitatem non habet, quod in aliis est 
uidere: hoc aduerbium similiter constructionem retinet nominis a quo 
nascitur, quia construitur cum datiuo quemadmodum hec dictio simi- 
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lis. Hec dictio plenus construitur cum genitiuo, non tamen aduerbium 
quod ex eo nascitur. 

a Prise. Inst. gram. XVIII, 40 b Hor. A. P. 350 c Hor. C. Ill, 27, 
73 d Luc. Phars. II, 734 c Prise. Inst. gram. XVIII, 59 

1 utrum MS 2 adiunguntur ... modi bis pos. MS 3 non MS 


QUAESTIO Ilia 

Queritur quot sint genera nominum; et secundo querendum utrum 
ilia dictio 1 que est omnis generis, ponatur in omni genere ubicumque 
ponitur uel nusquam uel quandoque in masculino, quandoque in fe- 
minino pro diuersitate substantiuorum; tercio etiam uidendum utrum 
aliquod genus sit dubium genus uel nullum. 

Dicit Donatus: a est preterea trium generum quod omne dicitur uolens illud 
genus quod est omne, distinctum esse et separatum ab aliis. Et Priscia- 
nus dicit: 13 omnia nomina sunt talia exceptis eis que sunt omnis generis uel eis 
que sunt communis generis innuens nomina iuxta diuersitatem communis 
generis uel etiam omnis a se differre. 

Item. Sicut uerbum dicitur communis generis, quia significat accio- 
nem et passionem et seruat actiui et passiui constructionem, ita dicen- 
dum uidetur omnis generis quod cum cuiuslibet generis dictione habet 
construi. 

Sed obicitur. Felix omnis generis est in singulari; et alterius est in 
plurali; ergo est etheroclitum in genere. Fallacia. Hec res fuit unius et 
fuit alterius; ergo fuit publica. 

Item. Dicit Priscianus c quod omne participium omnis generis est; 
quare amatus -ta -turn. 

SOLVTIO. Ideo dicitur omnis generis, quia cum omni genere est 
constructibile 

Item. In diuersis generibus construuntur homo et Jelix , cum dicitur 
‘iste homo estfelix’; ergo uiciose; uel figura intercedit. Instantia. ‘ Iste est 
lecturus\ Est construitur cum lecturus ; et pertinent ad diuersa tempora; 
ergo uiciosa uel figuratiua. Et hec de primo capitulo. 

Antequam accedamus ad secundum, uidendum est quid genus mas- 
culinum uel femininum. Et deinceps facienda etiam erit breuis gene- 
rum distinctio et assignanda diuersa acceptio huius prepositionis in, 
cum dicitur ponitur hec diccio in tali uel tali genere. Est itaque masculinum 
genus proprietas diccionis determinandi circa rem masculinum sexum 
uel habendi similem constructionem cum hoc habentibus. De femini- 
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no et neutro ad hunc modum tibi conforma. Commune genus est pro- 
prietas diccionis construendi ad similitudinem masculinorum uel femi- 
ninorum nominum. Sic et de omni genere iuxta modum suum intelli- 
gendum erit. 

Porro illud notandum est quod generum aliud complexum, aliud 
incomplexum: tarn genus masculinum quam femininum quam etiam 
neutrum simplex est 2 genus uel incomplexum; cetera genera complexa 
sunt, commune scilicet et omne. 

Incomplexorum aliud artificiale, aliud naturale. Naturalia genera 
sunt masculinum et femininum genus dicente Prisciano d : que sola nouit 
ratio nature etc. Neutrum genus artificiale est ratione inuentionis. Cete¬ 
ra duo genera reperta sunt, ut similiter habeant cum istis in modo 
construendi: commune cum masculino et feminino, 3 omne cum mas- 
culino, feminino, neutro. 

Postremo sciendum quod cum dicitur hoc construitur cum illo in mascu¬ 
lino genere uel feminino uel neutro uel communi uel omni , hec prepositio in po¬ 
test notare causam siue autoritatem uel imitationem uel finem. Si no- 
tet in causam, dicendum 4 erit quod hec diccio felix construitur intransi- 
tiue cum hac diccione posita in omni genere. Ex eo enim quod omnis 
generis est felix , confert ei sic poni. Potest tamen dici quod ibidem 
ponitur in masculino genere, idest ad imitationem masculini, ut notet 
in imitationem. Cum autem dicitur hoc nomen ciuis ponitur in masculino 
genere in hac constructione ‘ciuis pugnat’, notat in finem quasi ibi ponitur 
ad designandum masculinum sexum. His uisis quomodo responden¬ 
dum sit huic [f. 31 vb] obiectioni patet. Felix autem ubicumque ponitur 
in omni aut nusquam in omni aut quandoque in omni quandoque non. 

Si ubique in omni, ponuntur ergo hee dicciones in diuersis generi- 
bus felix homo \ Si nusquam in omni, quomodo est omnis generis? Si 
diuersitate suppositorum modo est felix masculini generis, modo femi- 
nini, modo neutri, modo communis, cuius generis erit felix , cum dici¬ 
tur ‘ et ista et istud est felix ’ uel cum ‘ et iste et istud est felix \ 

Ad hoc dicimus felix poni in omni genere ubicumque ponatur, ut in 
notet causam. Sed cum dicitur l et iste et ista et istud uidet se\ cum se sit 
omnis generis, ibi adicitur ei uel ipsum uel ipsam , ut dicatur ‘ uidet se 
ipsum'. Et si ponitur ipsum , in quo genere? 

Nos dicemus quod ibi potest poni ipsum in masculino genere priuile- 
gio et autoritate generis. Et non habebit genus de substantia significa- 
tionis repugnante subiecto, sed ei extrinsecus adueniet ut accidens. 

De ultima questione dicendum quod diccio quedam est dubii gene¬ 
ris; nullum tamen genus est dubium, ut iste est incerte mansionis, nul- 
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la tamen mansio est incerta. Et poterit did quod finis est et masculini 
et feminini generis; nec tamen sequetur quod sit communis generis, 
immo pocius quod non sit communis generis. Et ideo dicitur esse com¬ 
munis generis, quia cum dicitur finis est’ uel aliquid tale, dubitatur in 
quo genere teneatur. Nec enim inconueniens est quod una diccio sit 
duorum generum. Vel forte est finis unius generis tantum, sed nescitur 
cuius. Ideoque 5 dubii generis esse perhibetur. 

a Donat. Ars minor, ed. Keil, 355, 16-7 b ubi ? ‘ ubi ? 

V, 1 

1 diuisio MS 2 ergo MS 3 omne cum masculino et 
4 dandum MS 5 ideo quia MS 

QUAESTIO IVa 

Queritur utrum hec littera i sit uocalis an consonans in hac diccione 
huic. 

Si est uocalis, ergo ibi sunt due uocales. Et si neutra amittit uim su- 
am, ergo ibi est diptongus. Sed nulla diptongus ibi est, ubi u i. Dicit 
enim Priscianus a quod non nisi in Greca diccione est ui diptongus. Et 
ita hec diccio Greca est. Si altera amittit uim suam, pocius uidebitur 
quod u quam i. Nusquam enim inuenitur quod hec uocalis i amittat 1 
uim suam. Si hec uocalis u , hoc obuiat Prisciano. Ponit enim Priscia- 
nus b certas litteras post quas u amittat 2 uim suam: post q et post g et 
post s. Nec dicit quod alicubi u amittat uim suam post figuram aspira- 
tionis. 

Item. Si dicatur i esse consonans, opponatur de interiectione hac 
‘ui’. Dicit Priscianus c quod hoc pronomen huic assumsit c, ut esset ali- 
qua differentia inter hoc pronomen huic et interiectionem ui; quod ui- 
detur falsum, cum alia 3 fuerit differentia in hoc quod consonans est in 
pronomine et i uocalis in interiectione. Est ergo inutilis ilia additio 
huius consonantis c. 

Item. Dicit Priscianus^ quod in hoc uerbo aio i est duplex conso¬ 
nans. In secunda uero et in tercia persona transit in uocalem, quia 
consonans sequitur. Est ergo argumentum Prisciani: ibi est consonans 
post i; ergo i transit in uocalem. Vt ergo utamur argumento Prisciani, 
possumus dicere: hie sequitur consonans post i, scilicet huic , ergo i ibi 
est uocalis. 

Item. Queritur de hac diccione cui, utrum i ibi sit uocalis uel conso¬ 
nans. Si dicatur esse uocalis, cum neutra amittat uim suam, uidetur 
quod u; et si hoc est, cum precedat elementum representatum per hanc 
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figuram c 4 , uidetur debere prescribi hec figura q autore Prisciano e , qui 
dicit hanc figuram quasi nulla alia causa inuentam esse, nisi prescriba- 
tur u amittenti 5 uim littere. Secundum hoc nulla erit differentia inter 
nominatiuum et datiuum. 

Si dicatur ibi 6 i esse consonans, ergo ponuntur in principio sillabe. 
Si sit consonans, ergo simplex uel duplex. Si dicatur esse simplex, 
queratur utrum sillaba producta sit naturaliter. Et si hoc est, ergo pot¬ 
est sequi uocalis in neutra. Si sit ibi duplex consonans, ergo sillaba 
producta est positione. Et tunc maxime potest sequi uocalis. 

Item. Queritur qua ratione non possit sequi uocalis. Si dicatur quod 
i quamuis sit consonans, tamen habet uim uocalis, queritur quomodo 
hoc ipsum intelligatur, utrum dicendum sit quod quamuis consonans 
sit de substantia diccionis, tamen hie uocalis sonat. 7 Et sic hoc est, er¬ 
go due uocales ibi sonant; ergo uel ibi est diptongus uel aliqua uocalis 
amittit uim suam. Si dicatur consonans proferri sed uocaliter, [f. 32ra] 
uidetur probare quod i consonans sit duo soni. Est enim sonus ille qui 
profertur ante c in hac diccione huic , et est sonus ille qui sonat in hac 
diccione iubeo\ ergo i consonans est duo soni; ergo i est duo elementa; 
quod falsum est. 

Item. Fiat quidam sonus ex his tribus sonis, 8 qui sonant in hac dicci¬ 
one cui. Queritur quomodo debeat proferri ilia uox? 

Si eodem modo quo modo hoc nomen cui cum habeat easdem litte- 
ras et eodem modo dispositas, erit idem sonus. Et ita quoddam nomen 
erit sonus ille; quod falsum est. 

Item. Cum dicitur hec uox i est consonans , queritur utrum proferatur 
consonans post hunc terminum hec uox. Et si hoc est, ergo per se prola- 
tibilis est consonans. Si dicatur proferri i uocalis, cum de eo agatur 
quod demonstratur; ergo de uocali agitur et de ea dicatur esse conso- 
nantem; ergo locutio tantum falsa est. 

Item. Si proferatur nomen consonantis, uidetur inconuenienter dic¬ 
tum quemadmodum ‘ iste homo Socrates currit\ 

SOLVTIO. Dicimus quod in hac diccione huic i est consonans, et 
quamuis assumsit c causa differentie, tamen in hoc est alia differentia, 
quod i in interiectione est uocalis et in pronomine consonans. Sed ad 
expressiorem differentiam additur pronomini c, sicut quamuis diffe¬ 
rentia sit in uoce inter aliquando et aliquanto , tamen ad expressiorem dif¬ 
ferentiam acuitur in antepenultima in aliquando. 

Item. Queritur de hoc quod dicit Priscianus^ in aio y ais i necessario 
transit in uocalem, quia sequitur consonans. Dicit Priscianus uult ais 
esse dissillabum. Vnde dicit i in uocalem transire, quia non sequitur 
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consonans, 9 ut ex i et s sillaba efficiatur. Est ergo argumentum Priscia- 
ni sic: sequitur s\ ergo i transit in uocalem. Hoc argumento non possu- 
mus uti in hoc pronomine. Non enim sic sequitur c, ut ex i et s sillaba 
efficiatur. De hac diccione cui dicimus quod i est consonans. Sed si 
inferatur: ergo ponitur in principio sillabe, instantia: /est muta; ergo 
naturali sono incipit et terminatur in uocalem. Et in omnibus illis que 
habent exceptionem possumus instare. 

Eodem modo instamus huic argumento: hec diccio cui desinit in du- 
plicem consonantem; ergo potest sequi uocalis in metro. Et notandum 
quod quedam dicuntur duplices consonantes et spissitudine soni et po- 
tencia, ut x. Sed i dicitur duplex consonans potencia uel loci occupaci- 
one. Ibi enim ponimus i, ubi ponebant duos ii consonantes. Dicimus 
autem quod ii non potest sequi uocalis im metro, quia i habet hie 
sonum uocalis. 

Item. Cum dicitur hec uox i est consonans , dicimus quod profertur ibi 
nomen consonantis, ut iuuet precedentem demonstrationem, que 
nimis uaga est; et tamen conueniens est locutio. Vbicumque enim fit 
demonstratio ad oculum, oportet, ut idem quod demonstratur 10 aliquo 
sensu corporeo percipiatur. Vnde cum dicitur ‘ iste homo’ demonstran- 
do Socratem, non oportet, ut proferatur eius nomen, quia uisu perci- 
pimus id quod demonstratur. Sed cum dicitur ‘ hec uox 11 i est consonans’ y 
cum illud quod demonstratur, nullo sensu corporeo percipi potest nisi 
auditu, oportet quod simul proferatur eius nomen. 

Dicit PriscianusS quod habundancia sillabe est in huiusmodi diccio¬ 
ne huiuscemodi. Ad hoc opponitur sic. Hec diccio huiusce aliqua diccio 
est, modi est alia diccio. Ex his duabus fit unum compositum huiuscemo¬ 
di . Et ita nichil habet hec uox quod non habeat ex altero suorum com- 
ponencium. Non ergo sic habundancia est. 

Item. Hec diccio huius est aliqua diccio, modi est alia diccio. Ex his 
duabus potest fieri hoc compositum huiusmodi. Et potest interponi hec 
sillaba ce. Et ita erit habundancia in huiuscemodi . Sincopa est, ut cum 
dicitur huiusmodi. Si autem dicitur habundancia, non est sincopa; nulla 
enim sillaba cuius additio faciat habundanciam, sua absencia facit sin- 
copam. 

Item. Sicut hoc nomen paterfamilias dicitur declinari, quia mouetur 
in fine alterius componencium, sic uidetur quod in huiuscemodi sit para- 
goge, quia ibi est additio fini alterius componencium. 

SOLVTIO. Dicimus quod ibi est paragoge. Dicimus etiam quod 
huiusce aliqua diccio est, modi 12 alia diccio. Sed ex his non potest fieri 
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una diccio, immo ex his duabus huius , modi et interponitur ce xz sillaba 
et ita est habundancia, que habundancia potest dici paragoge [f. 32rb\ 
predicta ratione. 

Dicit Priscianus h quod ae diptongus quandoque a poetis per diere- 
sim profertur. Scribitur per a et i, ut ‘aulai in medio libabant pocula 
Bachi M . Quod uidetur falsum, quia profertur hie tantum diptongus; 
quod concludimus. Quod etiam sic probatur. Si dicatur hie pictai ita 
quod non sit dieresis, profertur tantum Greca diptongus et non per 
dieresim; eadem rationi si proferatur pictai diuisim, diuisio est tantum 
Grece diptongi. Dicimus autem hanc locutionem figuratiuam 14 esse 
quam dicit Priscianus; et intendit dicere quod cum ae diptongus raro 
in sua uoce diuidatur, diuiditur quandoque per suam equipollentem 
ut in illo exemplo. 

Si autem queratur, ubi diuidatur in sua uoce, hie diuiditur in sua 
uoce ‘tercia post illam successit aenea proles; hie minus aeneus esto’ J. Si 
queratur 15 , ubi diuidatur hie diptongus ‘narrat aeripedem Martis arasse 
boues ,k , dicimus quod non diuiditur, ut ponitur narrat pro narrauit. Vel 
possumus dicere quod ponitur aeripedem pro eripedem. Cum enim Virgi- 
lius dixerit ‘fixerit eripedem curuam 1 pro aeripedem , Ouidius 16 illi sic re- 
pendens dixit aeripedes pro eripedes. 

a Prise. Inst. gram. I, 50 b cf. id. I, 37 c Id. Inst, de nom. 33 d Prise. Inst, 
gram. X, 1 e Id. I, 15 f Id. X, 1 8 Id. XVII, 4 h Id. I, 50; XVII, 8- 

9 ' Verg. Am. Ill, 354 J Ov. Met. I, 125 k Ov. Her. VI, 32 1 Verg. 

Aen. VI, 803 
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QUAESTIO Va 

Queritur de hac constructione ‘parcitur Hesperie ’ a qualiter hoc uer- 
bum parcitur construatur cum hac dictione utrum transitiue uel intran- 
sitiue. Si transitiue et aliqua est constructio illarum dictionum, ergo 1 
transitiua. Si ita est, utrum 2 transitiua actus uel personarum. Transi- 
tiua personarum non est, quia ad diuersas personas non pertinent, 
cum altera sit dictio impersonalis. Ergo est ibi transitio actus; ergo ac¬ 
tus ostenditur transire ab una persona in alteram; quod falsum est. 

Item. ‘Parcitur Socrati’. Licet est transitio actus, res que designatur 
per obliquum, ostenditur esse paciens, et ita ab alia persona ostenditur 
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actus transire in aliam. Quod falsum, quia uolo ostendere hac locutio- 
ne quod ego parcam Socrati. 

Propter hoc dicendum quod intransitiue construitur hoc uerbum 
parcitur cum hac dictione Socrati. Et oratio tantum constat ex imperso- 
nali et obliquo. Quare ille obliquus supponit illi impersonali. 

Item. Parcitur construitur cum obliquo intransitiue et nascitur ab 
aliquo 3 perfecto; ergo perfectum illius construitur intransitiue cum 
obliquo. 

Item. ‘A me parcitur ’ et ‘ parcitur Socrati . In utraque istarum construc- 
tionum ponitur eodem modo parcitur , sed in altera transitiue; ergo in 
reliqua. 

Item. 4 Parcitur sibi'. Hoc pronomen sibi ponitur ibi reciproce; ergo 
refertur ibi ad aliquam dictionem positam uel subintellectam, sed cum 
ibi non sit alia dictio quam hoc uerbum parcitur , refertur ad illud uer¬ 
bum. Ita oportet quod illud uerbum uim habeat uerbi excepte accio- 
nis. Propter hoc dicetur quod hoc uerbum parcitur ponitur cum ilia dic¬ 
tione Socrati , sed nulla constructio est inter illas dictiones. 

Ad hoc obicitur. Accusatiuus non potest construi cum hoc uerbo 
parcitur, ita hoc uerbum parcitur cum nullo obliquo construitur; ergo 
absolute ponitur. Ita magis proprie ponitur absolute quam transitiue. 

Item. Hec dictio Socrati significat rem pacientem; et tantum sunt 
due dictiones in hac oratione 4 parcitur Socrati ; ergo 3 obliquus construi¬ 
tur proprie uel figuratiue cum illo uerbo. Si figuratiue, figura est in 
constructione uel in locutione. Non poterit assignari que figura. Ita 
proprie construitur et ita aliqua est constructio inter uerbum et obli- 
quum. Propter hoc dicunt quidam quod constructionum alia transiti- 
ua actus tantum, alia personarum tantum, alia et actus et persona- 
rum, ut iste 4 legendum est Virgilium\ 4 parcitur Hisperie' ; alia personarum 
tantum, ut hec ‘films Socratis legit' ; actus et personarum hec 4 ego uideo 
Socratem '. 

Nobis non placet hec distinctio. Dicimus enim quod quecumque est 
transitiua actus, est transitiua personarum. Vnde distinguimus quod 
constructio orationis dicitur transitiua propter actum tantum, 
constructio dictionis cum dictione transitiua turn propter actum, turn 
propter personam; constructio dictionum inter se dicitur transitiua 
transitione propter personas 4 tantum. Vnde dicimus quod constructio 
istarum dictionum parcitur , Hisperie non est transitiua, quia non expri- 
mit transitionem, sed in confinio est transitionis et reciprocationis. 
Omnis autem constructio iudicanda est ex ostensione. 
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Concedimus tamen quod hoc uerbum parcitur construitur transitiue 
cum illo obliquo, transitiue, idest ex ui transitionis. Multipliciter acci- 
pitur dictionem construi transitiue, idest ex transitione uel in transitio- 
ne \f. 32va] uel ad transitionem. 

Instandum est huic argumento ‘hoc uerbum transitiue construitur 
cum illo obliquo et aliqua construction est inter uerbum et obliquum; 
ergo transitiua’. Instantia. ‘ Socrates rogat Platoni, ut diligat se’. In extre¬ 
ma oratione ponitur se retransitiue; et aliqua est constructio illius ora- 
tionis; ergo retransitiua. 

a Luc. Phars. II, 734 

1 erga MS 2 quare MS 3 quare MS 4 actus MS 


QUAESTIO Via 

Circa hanc constructionem ‘o michi sola mei super Astianactis imago’* 
diuerse sunt questiones, scilicet quid desit in hac oratione et quid cui 
desit et de hac prepositione qualiter ponitur ibi utrum per appositio- 
nem uel compositionem et de ilia totali uoce utrum sit uox significatiua 
uel non, et si hoc, utrum perfecta uel non, et de hac interiectione o et 
de hac dictione sola. 

De defectu ita senciunt quidam dicentes quod hoc uerbum superes ibi 
desit, quia pars eius deficit. Quod falsum est, quia eadem ratione ubi 
est defectus sillabe, est defectus dictionis. Similiter defectus dictionis 
diceretur defectus orationis; quod falsum est. 

Item. Priscianus obuiat huic sententie. Dicit b enim quod in his sunt 
ilia, in quibus deest uerbum in fine. Et ponit exemplum l o michi sola 
mei super etc.’ . Ita habemus quod hoc uerbum es deest in fine; quod 
concedendum. 

Queritur cui desit. Non deest illi uersui, quia non potest addi huic 
uersui, ut crescat uel decrescat. Nec orationi deest, quia definita est 
essencia illius orationis; unde si adderetur, fieret alia oratio. Deest 
ergo illi dictioni super , si ei deest. Quare pocius dicitur deesse ei quam 
hec prepositio super illi. Et ita utrumque uidetur deesse. 

Sequitur de prepositione qualiter ibi ponatur. Ibi enim per appositi- 
onem uel compositionem. Si per appositionem, ergo 1 construitur cum 
obliquo ibi posito uel subintellecto uel cum aliquo habente uim obli- 
qui. Cum nullo obliquo ibi construitur, quia cum nullo istorum michi, 
mei, Astianactis, imago. Si cum aliquo subintellecto, queratur cum quo; 
non erit inuenire. Ponitur ergo per compositionem. Sed compositio 
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numquam solitaria est; quare ponitur in compositione cum alia uoce; 
quare alia uox cum ilia. Est enim locus hie a relatiuis. Si enim uox ali- 
qua cum alia componitur, et alia cum ilia, quemadmodum si ego sum 
socius istius, iste est socius meus. 

Sequitur utrum oratio ilia sit significatiua necne. Quod sit non sig- 
nificatiua, sic uidetur. Partem enim habet hie uocem non significati- 
uam, scilicet hanc uocem super , quia non ponitur ibi significatiue; 
quod uidetur, quia non ponitur ibi in ui prepositionis, quia neque per 
compositionem nec per appositionem, ut probatum est. Ergo si non 
significatiue ponatur, et oratio non significatiue ponetur, quemadmo¬ 
dum in aliis uidetur. 

SOLVTIO. ‘ Buba curriC . Ista uox totalis non est significatiua, quia 
quedam pars eius non est significatiua. Si hoc est quod hec uox l o michi 
sola mei etc. ’ non est 2 significatiua, quia non profertur dictio tota et hoc 
tantum causa metri, uidetur quod scribi debeat dictio superes , licet non 
pronuncietur, quemadmodum scribitur m in hac dictione circumamic- 
tus , sed non pronunciatur. Si uox ilia est significatiua, cum sit oratio, 
est perfecta uel imperfecta. Si perfect a, ergo 3 nichil deest illi; quod 
obuiat Prisciano. Si imperfecta est, ergo 4 non constituit perfectum 
sensum; quod falsum est. 

Hec dictio o ibi ponitur et est interiectio; ergo 5 admiratiua uel non. 
Si admiratiua, ergo 6 non uocatiua; ita non ponitur in ui aduerbii uoca- 
tiui. Si in ui uocatiui 7 ponatur, et ita hec oratio sola imago in ui uocatiui 
ponitur; et ita hec dictio imago uocatiui est ibi, et hec dictio sola. 

Sequitur utrum hec dictio sola ponatur uocatiue et quam exclusio- 
nem faciat. Si uocatiue, erit sensus: o sola imago mei Astianactis tu 
superes michi. Si non uocatiue, ergo 8 ponetur ibi sola pro solus et is erit 
sensus: o Yule tu solus superes michi imago mei Astianactis. Et ita 
facit socialem exclusionem. 

Predictis sic respondendum est. In primis dicimus quod hoc uerbum 
es ibi deest et deest huic prepositioni super , quia cum ea fedus composi- 
tionis inierat; et non tenetur ibi ilia compositio. Nec mirum. Verbum 
deest ita prepositioni, quia etiam prepositio deest uerbo, ut cum dici- 
tur ruunt pro eruunt. Et ita prepositio rependit uices suas uerbo. 

Sequitur de hac dictione super utrum apponatur per appositionem 
uel compositionem. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod medium ibi deest: ergo per appositionem uel 
compositionem. Dicendum enim esset: ibi est prepositio et in ui prepo¬ 
sitionis; quod negamus, quod sit in ui prepositionis. Habet enim ibi 
uim huius uerbi superes. Et ex hoc inproprie ponitur. De ilia totali uoce 
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dicimus quod est significatiua. Dicimus etiam quod oratio ista imper¬ 
fecta est et non plena. Ponitur tamen loco plene et perfecte orationis. 
Vnde sic est exponenda autoritas Prisciani, cum dicit c : deest enim es 
uerbum ad perfectionem orationis, idest hoc uerbum es deficit; ex 
cuius defectu euenit quod oratio est non perfecta. Habet tamen, ut 
diximus, uim perfecte. 

Dicendum etiam quod o potest poni siue admiratiue siue in ui ad- 
uerbii uocandi. Et si admiratiue, ut dictum est, erit sensus: o Yule tu 
superes sola ymago mei Astianactis, idest tu solus superes imago. Et 
ita sola ponitur pro solus. Et ita alii adiungitur et aliud determinat; 
quod similiter in aliis uidemus: nomen et uerbum sole sunt partes ora¬ 
tionis, idest nomen et [f. 32vb ] uerbum sola. Et alibi apud Lucanum 
‘nam sola Juturi Crassus erat belli medius mora^. Sola , idest solus. Potest 
etiam o poni in ui aduerbii uocandi et ita sola erit uocatiui 9 casus. Simi¬ 
liter et imago. Et est sensus: o sola, idest imago mei Astianactis superes 
michi, idest o imago tu sola superes, idest quod non Astianax. 

a Verg. Aen. Ill, 489 b Prise. Inst. gram. XVII, 5 c Ibid. d Luc. Phars. I, 

99-100 

1 quare MS 2 uox autem MS 3 quare MS 4 quare MS 5 quare 
MS 6 quare MS 1 aduerbii ... uocatiui ] aduerbii in uocatiui MS 8 quare 
MS 9 nominatiui MS 


QVAESTIO Vila 

Queritur de huiusmodi diuiduis multipliciter: primum de significa- 
tione, secundo de constructione, tercio de exigencia, a quo habeant re- 
gi in constructione, ut cum dicitur ‘isti incedent bini , quarto de declina- 
tione, quinto de interrogatione, scilicet utrum ad aliquam dictionem 
in interrogatione positam habeant responderi. 

Antequam uero de significatione discuciatur, querendum <est> in 
tali constructione, an hoc nomen bini 1 in ui aduerbii uel in ui nominis 
ponatur. 

Quod non in ui aduerbii, sic potest ostendi. Hec dictio bini sortitur 
accidencia a dictione casuali sibi adiuncta et ponitur in ui casualis dic- 
tionis uel aduerbii; ergo in ui casualis dictionis. 

Item. Hec dictio bini ibi ponitur et non determinat uerbum uel ali- 
quid loco uerbi positum; ergo non ponitur aduerbialiter nec significati¬ 
one nec constructione. 

Constat ergo quod ibi ponitur nominaliter. Ergo in ui nominis 
substantiui uel adiectiui. Sed non in ui substantiui, quia si substantiue 
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poneretur, construeretur cum nomine tarn masculini generis quam fe- 
minini, ut ‘ isti incedunt bini 1 , ‘ iste incedunt bini\ quod falsum est. Restat 
ergo quod in ui nominis adiectiui ponatur. Vnde habet significare ali- 
quam proprietatem in existencia uel in adiacencia. Si uero 2 in existen- 
cia, ergo per se ipsam de se ipsa potest agi in locutione, ut dicatur ‘ bini 
sunt bini 1 , sicut dicitur ‘ albedo est albedo 1 . Si in adiacentia, ergo illam 
proprietatem quam significat, habet copulare. 

Item. A generali constructione ad speciales licet descendere, ut que- 
ratur sic. Hoc nomen bini significat aliquam proprietatem; ergo quali- 
tatem uel quantitatem uel relationem etc. Si qualitatem, ergo ad inter- 
rogationem factam de qualitate conuenienter potest responderi. Et sic 
dicetur ‘ quales incedunt isti ? bini , term . 

Si quantitatem, ergo continuam uel discretam. Sed non continuam; 
quod patet. Non enim significat corpus uel superficiem uel lineam. Si 
discretam, ergo numerum uel orationem. Sed non orationem, ergo 3 
numerum. Si numerum, ergo generaliter uel specialiter. Si generali- 
ter, ergo eodem modo quod hoc nomen numerus significat numerum. 
Si specialem significat numerum, nullus alius est numerus quern con- 
ueniencius significat quam binarium; ergo si binarium, conuenienter 
dicetur de duobus 'isti sunt bini . 

Item. Si relationem, aut significat ut relatio accipitur in hac faculta- 
te aut ut in dialetica. Sed si ut in gramatica, ergo habet facere secun- 
dam noticiam de re, de qua prius sermo precesserat, cum relatio, ut 
hie accipitur, sit antelate rei significatio. Sed <si> ut in dialetica, er¬ 
go est aliud nomen ad quod conuersim reciprocetur. Nomina enim ad 
aliquid in respectu dicuntur. Constat enim quod nec hoc nec illo modo 
relationem significat. Tamen dicit Priscianus a quod nomen diuiduum 
est, quod a duobus uel amplioribus ad singulos habet relationem uel 
plures in pares numeros distributos. 

De significatione istorum nominum dicimus quod significant pro- 
prietates. Hoc nomen enim bini in hac constructione ‘ isti incedunt bini 
significat quandam proprietatem, scilicet incedere ita dispositi. 

Ad primum ergo argumentum sic respondeo: Hoc nomen aliquid 
significat substantiam; ergo ad interrogationem factam per nomen in- 
terrogatiuum substantie potest responderi, cum dicitur ‘ quidcurrit ? ali¬ 
quid'. Non enim conueniens est responsio: generalius enim semper in 
interrogatione, discrecius uero semper in responsione poni habet ad 
certificandum querenti. Autoritate uero Prisciani conuenienter dicitur 
quod significat relationem. Sic exponimus: diuiduum nomen est quod a 
duobus uel amplioribus ad singulos habet relationem uel plures etc. : habet qui- 
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dem relationem, idest retrolationem siue recessum 3 , ad singulos uel 
plures, quia a pluralitate 4 quam proponit, recedit et facit quasi quar- 
tam relationem, idest recessum siue decensum ad singulos siue ad plu¬ 
res pluralitates per pares numeros distributas. 

Sequitur de constructione. Hoc nomen bini construitur mediate in 
hac constructione cum hoc nomine isti. Significatio huius non intelligi- 
tur in significatione illius nec repugnat significationi illius. Ergo ex 
eadem parte orationis potest construi cum illo. 

Item. ‘ Iste dedit singulis singulos denarios' conuenienter dicitur. Hie 
enim ex duabus dictionibus singulos 5 , denarios intransitiue constructis 
potest fieri oratio adminus imperfecta; ergo lege resolutionis illi duo 
accusatiui in nominatiuos resolui possunt et uerbum actiuum <in 
passiuum> . Vnde conuenienter dicitur ‘ singuli denarii dati sunt illi ab 
isto\ 

Item. Apud Ouidium ‘ inde suis uicibus capiebant bina quietem^ . Ex hac 
constructione uidebitur posse haberi, quod ex parte suppositi construi¬ 
tur hoc nomen bina cum hoc uerbo capiebant ; quod contra artem est. 

Ad hoc dicimus quod hoc nomen bini semper ex parte appositi debet 
poni. Et si aliquando ex parte suppositi ponatur uel causa metri uel 
alio modo, semper redundat in appositum. 

Instantia primi argumenti. ‘ Socrates est gramaticus et musicus'. Isti 6 [f. 
33ra\ duo nominatiui gramaticus et musicus mediate construuntur cum 
hoc nomine Socrates et significatio unius non intelligitur in significatio¬ 
ne alterius nec significationes habent contrarias; ergo immediate pos¬ 
sunt adiungi. 

Ad secundum de resolutione sic. Dicimus hee dictiones singulos , de¬ 
narios orationem non faciunt. Et si resoluantur, iam alius erit sensus. 
Et hoc in aliis constructionibus uidere possumus, ut in istis 1 facio te doc- 
tum\ \facio Socratem album, \facio te militem . Resoluantur enim isti duo 
accusatiui in nominatiuos. Et sic alter eorum erit ex parte appositi, 
alter ex parte suppositi. 

Notandum etiam quod tria sunt genera adiectiuorum nominum. 
Sunt enim quedam que quandoque construuntur mediate cum suis 
fixis, quandoque inmediate, ut albus, gramaticus , musicus et similia. 

Sunt alia que semper inmediate cum suo substantiuo uel ex parte 
appositi uel ex parte suppositi construuntur, ut hoc nomen aliquod. 
Conuenienter enim dicitur ‘ aliquod animal currit *, ‘uideo aliquod animal 
si enim dicatur ‘ aliquod currit ’ uel ‘ aliquod uidetur', nichil est. Vnde eti¬ 
am socialia dicuntur adiectiua. Non enim sine consorcio alicuius pa- 
trocinii accedunt. 
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Sunt item alia que inmediate construuntur tantum et ex parte appo- 
siti, ut nomina diuidua bini, temi et huiusmodi. 

Ad terciam rationem dicimus quod hoc nomen bini ex parte appositi 
construitur cum hoc uerbo capiebant . Et sic est ille uersus intelligendus: 
inde, idest eorum luminum. Locutus enim erat Ouidius de centum 
oculis Argi. Et ponitur ibi aduerbium pro nomine relatiuo. 

Sequitur de exigentia. A quo exigatur hoc nomen bini. Dicimus 
quod hoc uerbum incedunt exigit illud et confert illi ibi poni. Sed non 
sic ponitur et mediante quadam proprietate per uerbum innuitur, sci¬ 
licet incedere sic. 

Sunt enim quedam uerba que trahunt post se nominatiuos naturali- 
ter, ut substantiua et uocatiua, alia uero que non trahunt, sed 7 si ap- 
ponantur, permittunt sicut omnia uerba 8 adiectiua. Se enim ingerunt 
et offerunt in constructione huiusmodi nomina, ut Sillenus quamuis 
nemo uocaret, adest. Eo modo habent construi omnia participia, ut 
‘proficit legens', ‘legit profictens'. 

Ponitur autem hoc nomen ambo partim loco nominis, partim loco 
<ad>uerbi<i> , partim participii, <partim> absolute orationis. 

In ui nominis, quia sua contrahit accidencia a nomine; in ui aduer- 
bii, quia quodam modo uerbum determinat, scilicet quantum pertinet 
ad hoc aduerbium sic in exemplo locutionis, cum dicitur ‘ incedent sic 
dispositi' ; et in ui participii, quia tantundem efficit in hac constructione 
quam faceret hoc participium binati uel conbinati , si esset in usu; abso¬ 
lute in ui orationis, quia huius ‘ sic disposin'. 

De declinatione dicimus quod omnes casus suos habet excepto uoca- 
tiuo et hoc prohibente significatione. Nullum enim nomen diuiduum 
uel interrogatiuum uel distributiuum habet uocatiuum. Et hac ratione 
non potest habere uocatiuum, quia si haberet, cum uocatiuus sit pro- 
prius secunde persone, construeretur cum uerbo secunde persone, ut 
diceretur 'bini currite' , ita per conceptionem addito pronomine secunde 
persone ex parte subpositi t.t diceretur 4 uos currite'. 

Si fiat huiusmodi argumentum: hoc nomen bini habet ablatiuum; 
ergo mediante pronomine potest construi cum uerbo passiuo, ut dica- 
tur ‘ curritur a binis'. Fallacia in hoc nomine siqua. 

De interrogatione breuitur dicendum quod nullum interrogatiuum 9 
est inuentum ad quod positum in interrogatione habeat responderi nisi 
hoc nomen quoti, si sit numerale et ordinale. 

a Prise. Inst. gram. II, 31 b Ovid. Met. I, 626 

1 boni MS 2 sed non MS 3 sine recessu MS 4 pluratione MS 5 et del. 
MS 0 6 bis pos. MS 1 si MS 8 nomina MS 9 neutrum MS 
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QVAESTIO Villa 


Quesitum est utrum hec totalis uox sit aliqua oratio, cuius hoc 
nomen Socrates sit pars, hec scilicet ‘ hoc nomen “Socrates” est proprium 
nomen\ 

Dicunt quia quod facit nutus corporis demonstrationi facte ad 1 ocu- 
lum, facit demonstrationi ad intellectum comprolate dictionis consor- 
cium. Vnde quemadmodum nutus corporis non est de aliqua oratione, 
similiter nec dictio comprolata in predicta oratione, que ibi tantum- 
modo se presentat, ut demonstratio locum habeat. Dicunt autem 
bene. Et in hoc solo ab eis dissentimus quod dicimus ubique fieri 
demonstrationem ad oculum, ubi excitatur quicumque sensus cor- 
poreus, ibi uero ad intellectum, ubi ad comprehendendum rem 
demonstratam solus sufficit intellectus. Sed de hoc alibi. 

Huic parti huius questionis sic obicitur. ‘ Hoc nomen “Socrates” est 
proprium ’. Inter partes huius orationis profertur hoc nomen Socrates et 
iuuat intellectum orationis 2 ; ergo est pars orationis uel pars partis. In- 
terimimus mediam. Non enim hoc nomen iuuat intellectum orationis, 
cum eadem sit oratio et eiusdem significationis, posito quod de hoc 
nomine Socrates fiat sermo. 

Item. Cum dicitur ‘ hoc nomen “Socratis” est nomen, hec uox soloe- 
cistica est neque propter aliud nisi propter casuum inconcinnitatem; 
ergo comprolato hoc nomine Socrates in nominatiuo casu ceteris dictio- 
nibus erit aliqua ratio construendi inter ipsum et aliquam ceterarum 
dictionum; quare erit de oratione. Instantia. Ponatur quod iste nullum 
sonum demonstret et dicat ‘ iste sonus magnus est\ inconuenienter loqui¬ 
tur nec propter aliud nisi quia non demonstratur sonus; ergo si [f. 
33rb\ demonstret sonum, erit sonus de oratione. Neque tamen damus 
quod hec uox ‘ hie nominatiuus “Socratis” est nomen 9 non sit propter aliud 
inconueniens nisi propter casuum dissidentiam 3 . Non enim habet uul- 
tum significandi. Vnde etiam male dicitur: hec uox soloecistica est. 

Item. Raciocinatur sic. Cum dico ‘ iste homo currit’, si addatur huic 
uoci hec uox asinus et dicatur ‘ iste homo asinus currit', fiet ex illis uocibus 
una uox, sed soloecistica. A simili. Cum dico ‘ hoc nomen , si adiungam 
hoc nomen Socrates huic uoci et dicam ‘ hoc nomen “Socrates” est 
proprium, fiet hoc totum una uox. Quero igitur utrum hec totalis uox 
‘hoc nomen “Socrates” est proprium ’ sit uox significatiua uel non. Si uox 
significatiua est, et complexa; ergo est oratio. 

Item. Habetur quod alicuius orationis pars est hoc nomen Socrates. 
Si uox non significatiua, neque soloecistica. Qui tamen earn profert, 
parte huius uocis uerum significat. 
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Et nota quod qui profert hanc uocem, ut huius faciat partem hoc 
nomen Socrates , nichil ea significat. Si profert earn certificans per hoc 
pronomen demonstratiue, conuenienter loquitur; ergo melius loquitur 
et magis proprie, qui profert hanc uocem ‘ hoc nomen est proprium' quam 
qui profert hanc ‘ hoc nomen “Socrates” est proprium ’. Vel si soloecistica 
est, queratur ut possit poni concinne 4 . 

Ad hoc dicimus quod ex hac uoce ‘ hoc nomen est proprium ’ et ex hac 
uoce Socrates efficitur quedam uox non-significatiua. Et caute circa hoc 
est respondendum. Cum enim dicitur ‘ hec uox’ 'hoc nomen “Socrates” est 
proprium ’ 'est oratio', falsitas locum habet. Cum autem dico ‘ hec oratio' 
'hoc nomen “Socrates” est proprium' ‘ est oratio', nugatio incidit siue falsi 
positio, cum hec totalis uox non sit oratio. 

Item. Sit quod iste dicat ‘ hoc nomen “Socrates” est proprium' et ille 
dicat ‘ hoc nomen “Plato” est proprium, dicuntne isti idem uel non? 

Nos dicimus quod diuersa dicunt et de diuersis. Sed queritur utrum 
diuersis orationibus uel non. Si dicatur quod diuersis orationibus agi- 
tur de diuersis, non poteris assignare nisi dicas quod hoc nomen Socra¬ 
tes et hoc nomen Plato sint partes istarum propositionum uel partes 
parcium. Et item si dicas quod isti diuersis utuntur orationibus, quo¬ 
rum unus dicit ‘ hoc nomen est proprium ’, alius dicit ‘ hoc nomen “Socrates” 
est proprium' facta demonstratione ad idem, non poteris assignare diffe- 
rentiam, nisi dicas hoc nomen Socrates esse partem huius et non illius; 
quare alterius istarum hoc nomen Socrates est pars. Dicendum ergo 
quod eandem propositionem dicunt et hii et illi. Diuersa tamen signifi¬ 
cant propter diuersas demonstrationes. 

Ad alteram partem. 'Hoc nomen “homo”est appellatiuum . Poniturhoc 
pronomen hoc 5 demonstratiuum et demonstratiue et construitur in- 
transitiue cum hoc nomine homo\ ergo per ipsum demonstratur aliquod 
appellatum huius nominis. 

Item. In hac oratione ponitur hoc nomen nomen et construitur in- 
transitiue cum hoc nomine homo inmediate ex eadem parte orationis et 
non sunt sinonima 6 ; ergo ibi est appositio. 

Item. Hee dictiones nomen , homo <in> hac constructione proprie et 
conuenienter et inmediate et ex eadem parte orationis ponuntur; utra- 
que est casualis dictio et intransitiue adiungitur alii; ergo in idemptita- 
te accidencium. Quodsi hoc nomen homo est hie neutri generis, eadem 
ratione feminini generis est, cum dicitur 'hec uox “homo” est aliquid'; si¬ 
militer masculini generis, cum dicitur 'hie terminus “homo” est aliquid'. 
Erit igitur masculini et feminini et neutri generis. Secundum hos eti- 
am totum Salterium est quedam pars cathegorice propositionis. Potest 
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enim dici 'hec uox “beatus” J “uir” 1 etc. usque ad finem est aliquicT ; 
quod forte absurdum est. 

Quesitum est etiam de hac constructione ‘ Ysaac interpretatur risus', 
utrum nomina ponuntur materialiter uel significatiue, utrum etiam 
uerbum actiue uel passiue ponatur. Quodsi uerbum ponatur actiue, 
cum sit commune quemadmodum opinari , falsa est locutio aut incon- 
grua. Quid enim est dicere ‘ Ysaac exponit risus'? Si ergo passiue ponitur 
et construitur et cum nominatiuo antecendente et cum nominatiuo se- 
quente, habet uim uerbi substantiui uel uocatiui. 

Item. Hie ponitur materialiter uel significatiue. Quodsi materialiter 
ibi ponitur et uerbum passiue, poterit fieri expositio ‘ Ysaac interpretatur 
hoc nomen “risus”' ; quod nichil est. Si uero ibi significatiue ponitur et 
uerbum passiue, poterit fieri expositio, ut dicatur ‘ Ysaac interpretatur hoc 
accusatiuo “risus”' ; quod nichil est. 

Dicimus quod nomina ponuntur nominaliter et uerbum passiue. 
Sed hoc nomen risus ponitur ibi et ablatiue et nominatiue. Ablatiue, 
quia instrumentum est interpretationis; nominatiue, quia in tali uoce 
presentat se in expositione, ut conformis sit expositio. 

1 intellectual add. MS, sed del. MS C 2 cum eadem sit oratio add. MS, sed del. 
MS C 3 dissidenteam MS 4 inconcinne MS 5 add. MS 1 i. m. 6 sinominia 
MS 7 uix MS 


QVAESTIO IXa 

‘Socrates est homo et econuerso' . Hec uox econuerso est uox significatiua: 
dictio uel oratio? Si dictio, ergo aduerbium uel non aduerbium. Sic 
ergo hec dictio est composita ex prepositione et dictione casuali; ergo 
prepositio cedit in illam partem orationis, cui per compositionem soci- 
atur. Si ilia est dictio casualis, ergo et composita. Sic enim uides in 
ceteris: adiungitur huic uerbo lego per compositionem hec prepositio 
per et quod inde surget uerbum erit. Sic et in aliis. 

SOLVTIO. Hec consideratio procedit secundum opinionem ma- 
gistri Willelmi de Conchis. Credebat enim quod eius partis orationis 
esset semper dictio composita, cuius est simplex dictio, cui per compo¬ 
sitionem adiungitur prepositio. Et hoc uidebatur [f. 33va] habere a Pris- 
ciano. Vnde etiam dicebat quod hec uox inuicem oratio est. Si et dictio 
esset, secundum eum, cum uicem sit nomen esset quoque nomen, quod 
componitur ex eo et prepositione, scilicet inuicem. 

Sed nos sentimus aliter. Et quod dicit Priscianus prepositionem 
cedere in illam partem, cum qua componitur, sic intelligimus: idest ei 
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dictioni obedit et famulatur; sic in constructionem dictionis composite 
innititur et iuxta Donatum significationem eius aut complet aut mutat 
aut minuit. Ilia autem dictio cui prepositio sociatur in compositione, 
ilia dominatur et eius significatio potissimum attendit. Vnde dicit Pri- 
scianus a quod in hac dictione absque -que est sillabica adiectio. Si enim 
compositio esset, eique prepositio eiusque in compositione principare- 
tur significatio. 

Concedendum igitur illationem argumenti, sed propter aliud quam 
alii, ut ex dictis liquet. 

Item. Hec dictio 1 econuerso est aduerbium; ergo familiarius et como- 
dius adherere potest uerbo sine coniunctione quam interueniente con- 
iunctione, ut dicatur ‘ Socrates est homo econuerso \ 

Item. Hec dictio econuerso componitur ex obliquo participii et prepo- 
sitione; ergo compositio ilia precedit in nominatiuo. Instantia 2 est in 
doctificatus uel etiam in profecto. 

Item. Hec uox est aduerbium, scilicet econuerso ; ergo potest copulari 
alii aduerbio per copulatiuam coniunctionem, ut dicatur ‘ Socrates legit 
et econuerso et bene\ 

Propter hec immo et propter ueritatem ipsam dicimus quod hec uox 
econuerso est oratio. 

Sed obicitur. Hec prepositio e <in> hac uoce econuerso construitur 
cum ablatiuo; huic prepositioni a est equipollens; ergo ilia loco huius 
posset poni conuenienter. Instantia. Interimenda est media. Vel sic di¬ 
catur: in hac circumlocutione ledum ire ponitur hoc uerbum ire ; ei equi- 
pollet hoc uerbum pergere\ ergo et ipsum potest poni in ilia circumlocu¬ 
tione. 

Item. In hac constructione ponitur hec casualis dictio conuerso in ui 
nominis vel participii; sed non in ui participii, cum cadat ibi a consig- 
nificatione temporis; quare in ui nominis. Ponitur ergo substantiue uel 
adiectiue. Sed non adiectiue, cum non ibi alicui posito substantiue 
uel 3 subintellecto innitatur; quare substantiue ponitur. Substantiue; 
ergo ad ipsum potest fieri relatio. Instantia. * De homine loquitur iste , qui 
dicit (< homo currit Non tamen ad hunc ablatiuum homine substantiue 
posito potest fieri relatio. Vel sic. ‘ Iste est doctior solito\ 

Item. Ibi ponitur substantiue; ergo ei potest adiungi aliquod adiecti- 
uum. Instantia. Hec uox siquo est aliquis ablatiuus; ergo ei potest 
apponi in constructione prepositio. Vel in eo quod est doctior solito. 

Item. In hac constructione construitur prepositio cum ablatiuo sin- 
gularis numeri substantiue posito; ille ablatiuus habet plurale non de- 
ficiens in aliquo casu; ergo hec prepositio e potest construi cum abla- 
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tiuo plurali, ut dicatur 4 Socrates est homo et econuersis \ Fallacia. 4 Opus est 
michi hac re'. Non tamen potest dici ‘ opera michi sunt hac re'. Vel in eo 
quod ‘interest me'. 

Sed circa significationem grauior erit obiectio, cum dicitur 4 Socrates 
est homo et econuerso; ergo homo est Socrates' uel 4 uterque istorum est homo; ergo 
homo est uterque istorum'. Hac argumentatione explicatur aliquod argu- 
mentum: cum sola propositio uel aliquid explens officium propositio¬ 
ns sit argumentum, precedit propositio uel aliud constructionem quod 
est argumentum ad earn, sed non hec propositio 4 uterque istorum est ho¬ 
mo' est argumentum ad hanc constructionem 4 homo est uterque istorum '. 
Quare hec oratio 4 econuerso' ibi est argumentum ad earn et ita hec ora- 
tio 4 econuerso' significat uerum uel falsum. Et si hoc est, significat ue- 
rum uel falsum suppositiue, sicut hec 4 Socratem esse hominem' , uel enun- 
ciatiue sicut hec propositio 4 Socrates est homo' . Si suppositiue, significat 
uerum uel falsum; et si hoc est, significare potest hec oratio uerum uel 
falsum suppositiue 4 , cum dicitur 4 Socrates est homo et econuerso' ; ergo ad 
perfectionem orationis potest ei adiungi aliquod uerbum. Si enunciati- 
ue, significat uerum uel falsum et prout habet significari in aliqua pro- 
positione; significat ergo compositum intellectum parcium constituti- 
uum. Si enunciat hec oratio 'econuerso' , adde hominem; ergo aliqua 
pars constituit intellectum de homine; quod falsum est. 

Ad hoc dicunt quidam quod hec uox econuerso non est significatiua; 
hie tamen ponitur ad significandum. Sed hec responsio non soluit 
questionem. Ideoque contrario modo soluimus dicentes quod hec uox 
econuerso uox est significatiua. In hac tamen constructione 4 Socrates est 
homo et econuerso' nichil significat, sed tantummodo ponitur ad innuen- 
dum quod conuertatur hec propositio simpliciter 4 Socrates est homo' . 

Item. In hac constructione 4 Socrates est homo et conuertitur' ponitur hoc 
uerbum in ui uerbi; ergo ibi est personale uerbum uel impersonale. Si 
impersonale est et impersonaliter ponitur ibi, ergo ibi equipollet huic 
orationi 4 conuersio fit'. Quare si omnes taceant preter ilium qui dicit 
4 Socrates est homo et econuerso' , mentitur ille qui loquitur. Si igitur uer¬ 
bum personale est et personaliter positum, exigit sibi adiungi aliquem 
nominatiuum uel aliquid loco nominatiui cui apponat, uel adiungen- 
dum exigit subintelligi. Quare sensus erit: Socrates est homo et con¬ 
uertitur, idest Socrates est homo et conuertitur predicatio istorum ter- 
minorum Socrates , homo , uel conuertitur hec propositio 4 Socrates est 
homo'. Si 5 intelligenda est conuersio predicationis, falsum erit quod sic 
dicitur 4 Socrates est homo et conuertitur' . Non enim Socrates predicatur de 
homine, cum non predicetur minus de maiori. Si uero intelligendum 
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est de conuersione propositionis, falsum est ergo quod sic dicitur ‘ bo - 
num est mancipium et conuertitur' . Cum enim dicitur ‘ mancipium est 
bonum', impedit [f. 33vb] uariatio termini conuersionem. Et item uera 
erit hec * omnis homo est animal et conuertitur . Conuersio enim huius pro¬ 
positionis fit per accidens. 

Ad hoc dicimus <quod> de conuersione propositionis intelligen- 
dum est. Tamen falsum est quod sic dicitur "omnis homo est animal et 
conuertitur \ Non enim dicitur propositio conuerti, nisi conuertatur 
simpliciter. 

Ex his licet colligere quod falsa est argumentatio hec ‘ Socrates est homo 
et econuerso; ergo homo est Socrates' ; non enim sequitur, quod si conuerta¬ 
tur hec propositio ‘ Socrates est homo': ‘ homo est Socrates' , cum nec etiam 
sequatur quod si uera est hec propositio ‘ homo est Socrates' , t sit homo 
Socrates, et homo sit Socrates et Socrates est homo; ergo Socrates 
est animal. 

a Prise. Inst. gram. XIV, 44, 49 

1 liq add. MS, sed del. MS C 2 ut MS 3 adiectiue add. MS, sed del. MS c 
4 sicut hec oratio socratem esse hominem uel enunciatiue sicut hec propositio socrates 
est homo si suppositiue significat uerum uel falsum add. MS 5 sed MS 


QUAESTIO Xa 

In hoc uerbo tonat intelligitur nominatiuus; et non est ratio quare 
magis intelligatur iste nominatiuus Iupiter quam iste Saturnus\ ergo 
uterque in eo intelligitur uel neuter. Sed falsum est quod neuter; ergo 
uterque. Non ergo definitus in hoc uerbo intelligitur nominatiuus. 

SOLVTIO. Neuter istorum nominatiuorum in hoc uerbo intelligi¬ 
tur. Dicitur tamen definitus nominatiuus intelligi in hoc uerbo, idest 
definitum suppositum nominatiue. Et distinguimus sic: in uerbo pri¬ 
me persone et certus nominatiuus et certum suppositum intelligitur; 
similiter in uerbo secunde. In uerbo tercie persone quod est excepte 
actionis, intelligitur certum suppositum, sed non certus nominatiuus. 
In aliis autem uerbis tercie persone utrumque intelligitur infinite. 

Item. In hoc uerbo tonat intelligitur definitus nominatiuus; determi- 
natur ergo per figuram; ergo inconuenienter ei adiungunt. Fallacia. 
‘Lego Virgilium '. Etenim in hoc uerbo lego intelligitur hie nominatiuus 
ego ; potest tamen secundum Priscianum a ei conuenienter addi. 

Item. Hoc uerbum tonat habet uel non habet plurale. Si caret plura- 
li, ergo uel fortuna uel necessitate. Si tamen fortuna, non ergo necessi¬ 
tate. Quare potest habere plurale. Si uero caret plurali necessitate, er- 
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go causa significationis uel inconcinnitate elementorum. Sed non in- 
concinnitate elementorum; ergo causa significationis. Sed hoc item 
falsum est. Descriptio enim huius uerbi tonare , scilicet excercere talem 
actionem pluraliter potest assignari aliquibus, ut dicatur ‘ celi exercent ta¬ 
lem actionem'. 

SOLVTIO. Hoc uerbum tono habet plurale. Inuenitur enim ‘ intonu - 
ere poll b et alibi ‘ per altum tonantes lupiter egit equos' c . Sed obicitur: hoc 
uerbum est uerbum excepte actionis et habet plurale tonamus, tonatis y 
tonant. Quare tonant est uerbum excepte actionis. Quod quidem uerum 
est, sed non in hac uoce. 

Item. Hoc uerbum tonat est aliquod uerbum, cuius unum participi- 
um est tonans . Quare hoc uerbum tonat potest resolui in ipsum et uer¬ 
bum substantiuum, ut idem sit dicere 4 tonat' et ‘ tonans est' . Docet enim 
Priscianus omne uerbum personale posse resolui in cognatum partici- 
pium et uerbum substantiuum. Et Aristotiles d dicit nichil aliud esse 
hominem ambulare quam hominem ambulantem esse. 

SOLVTIO. Conuenienter quidem potest resolui hoc uerbum tonat 
in uerbum substantiuum et cognatum participium, sed non cum dici- 
tur tonat per se. Et refellimus dictum argumentum 4 Socrates est ens'. Hie 
non potest est resolui. Et item ‘ Socrates est magis iustus quam fortis \ Hie 
non potest hec oratio magis iustus 1 resolui in comparatiuum et fortis 2 . 
4 Socrates est magis iustior quam forcior Plato' . Hie non potest comparatiuus 
resolui in positiuum et magis aduerbium. 

Item. <In> hac constructione ‘ dum tonat, pluit' ponitur hoc uer¬ 
bum absolute tonat ; et sic positum notat alteram actionum que sese co- 
mitare ostenduntur; huius uerbi adest participium presentis temporis; 
ergo ablatiuo illius posito participii, qui prorsus casus est absolutionis, 
conuenienter poterit dici ‘ tonante pluit'. 

SOLVTIO. Hec constructio 'tonante pluit' est incongrua, etsi apud 
Iacobum in Comento super Elenchos inueniatur ‘ pluente accidit terram 
madidamfieri' idest dum pluit, ut notatur quod mos Grecorum est abla- 
tiuum participii quod decendit a uerbo excepte actionis ponere per se 
et absolute. Moriatur ita argumentum ‘ dum Plato disputat, ipse currit '. 
Non tamen dici potest ‘ Plato disputat ipso currente '. 

Et nota quod hec uerba diescit, aduesperascit uerba sunt longe alterius 
nature quam hoc uerbum tonat. Illis enim nullus potest associari nomi- 
natiuus; adeo definitus est nominatiuus uerbi. 

Item. 'Et tonat et legit Socrates'. Hie fit copulatio dictionum uel non. 
Quod dictiones copulentur, sic uidetur astruendum: hac 3 uocum iunc- 
tura proferuntur duo uerba preposita et interposita coniunctione; et 
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sequitur aliquis nominatiuus; ergo res illorum uerborum ad rem illius 
nominatiui referende sunt; et ita ibi est copulatio dictionum. Fallacia. 
‘ Lego et Socrates currit'. Dicendum est quod ibi copulantur orationes se¬ 
cundum quosdam et non est assignare que. Sicut dicitur quod hec pre- 
positio <&construitur cum ablatiuo casu, in hac constructione 'de “tu y> 
quoque dubitauerunC e est non assignare cum quo. Vel pocius dicendum 
est quod hie quedam dictio copulatur orationi, sed que uim orationis 
habet. 

Item. <In> hac constructione ‘ incipit tonare ’ ponitur hoc uerbum 
incipit et in eo intelligitur definitus 4 nominatiuus; ergo gratia huius 
uerbi tonare uel gratia sui ipsius. Sed non gratia huius infmitiui. Non 
enim infinitiuus nominatiuum exigit. Quare in hoc uerbo incipit intel¬ 
ligitur nominatiuus definitus gratia sui ipsius. Quare hoc uerbum inci¬ 
pit est uerbum excepte actionis, cum sit tercie persone. Dicimus quod 
huic uerbo incipit in hac iunctura uocum hie infinitiuus tonare confert, 
ut in eo intelligatur definitus nominatiuus, quemadmodum et huic 
pronomini ipse confert poni in prima persona hoc pronomen ego subau- 
ditum, hie scilicet ‘ ipse lego \ 

Item. ‘ Tonat ’; ergo tonare est uerum; et de Ioue est uerum tonare; 
ergo quod est uerum, est uerum de Ioue. Et ita quod est uerum, est 
uerum de aliquo; quod rationi obuiat. 

Dicimus quod tonare est enunciabile et ita non est uerum. Et interi- 
mimus primum argumentum sic. ‘ Ipse lego; ergo ipsum legere est uerum '. 
Si tamen daretur quod tonare est aliquod uerbum; non tamen dicen¬ 
dum quod idem sit uerum de aliquo; et tamen tonare est uerum de ali¬ 
quo, sed aliter et aliter tonare. 

Item. 4 Socrates tonando disputat'. Hie non bene dicitur. Innuitur enim 
quod dum tonat, Socrates ipse disputat; quod est mentiri positione. 
Etenim ablatiuus gerundii adiunctus uerbo hoc modo semper solet ad 
idem referri ad quod refertur uerbum, ut ibi \frigidus in pratis cantando 
rumpitur anguis ,f , idest dum incantatur. Quodsi ad aliud illud tonando 
referatur, ut sit sensus: Socrates disputat, dum Iupiter tonat, sic pote- 
rit dici ‘ Socrates dormiendo disputat ’, idest dum alius dormit; quod tamen 
locutio non habet significare. 

a Prise. Inst. gram. XII, 4 b Verg. Aen. I, 90 c Hor. C. I, 34, 7 d Arist. 
De interpr. 21 b 9-10 c Prise. Inst. gram. XVII, 190 f Verg. Eel. VIII, 71 

1 fortis MS 2 iustus MS iustum MS C 3 hanc MS 4 intus MS 
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APPENDIX 


[f. 30rb\ Diuiduum est quod a toto decendit in partes. Sed diuiduorum 
quoddam partitur pluralitatem in singularitates, quoddam pluralita- 
tem in minores pluralitates. 

Eorum que pluralitatem in singularitates, quoddam est diuiduum 
tantum, quoddam collectiuum et diuiduum. 

Eorum que tantum diuidua sunt, quoddam uniuersale est, quod¬ 
dam duale. 

Quod uniuersale est, quandoque cedit in particularitatem, quando- 
que in relationem, quandoque in demonstrationem. 

Cedit in particulatitatem: quandoque aliam sequitur uniuersitatem, 
ut ‘ omnis homo ab omni homine differt\ idest omnis ab aliquo; similiter 
4 utrumque ab utroque differt\ idest utrumque ab altero. Nec mirum si 
uniuersitas cedit in particularitatem, quia est ubi sequens uniuersitas 
negationem habet et cedit in particularitatem, ut neutrum deriuatur, 
idest neutrum ab altero, ubi etiam uniuersitas duplex dampnum 
habet, negationis scilicet et uniuersitatis. 

In relationem, ut ‘ mouit ab omni quisque suam statione ratem >a , idest a 
sua. Nullam enim ratem mouet quisque ab omni stacione. 

In demonstrationem cedit, ut '0 matres audite ubi queque Latine ^. 
Dicit Priscianus c quod ubi ponitur pro ubicumque\ est ergo sensus: ubi- 
cumque queque estis, idest ubi uos estis. 

Illud quod duale est, tripliciter collectiue ponitur: constructione et 
significatione, significatione et non constructione, constructione et 
non significatione. 

Significatione et constructione, ut apud Ouidium 'in magnis lesi rebus 
uterque sumus ’ d . 

Significatione et non constructione, ut apud Macrobium 'inter libros 
Platonis et Ciceronis quos uterque de re publica constituit ’ e , idest quos illi 
composuerunt. 

Constructione et non significatione, ut 'artis et ingenue cultor uterque 
sumus 

Eorum que collectiua sunt et distributiua, quedam determinata sunt 
secundum numerum, quedam indeterminata siue hec siue ilia a collec- 
tione ordiantur et terminum ponant in distributione. 

Determinata sunt secundum numerum, ut ambo. Quod autem totus 
est circa continuam quantitatem, est ambo circa discretam. Vel: 'totus 
enim totum comprehendit nec partes relinquit. Vnde non est uerum 
'totus Socrates est Socrates uel totus <Socrates > est pars Socratis’, sed 'totus 
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Socrates est Socrates uel pars Socratis' . Similiter non est uerum 'ambo ista 
sunt plura uel ambo ista sunt unum\ sed ‘ ambo ista sunt plura uel unum'. 
Cum ergo hoc nomen duo tantum collectionem habeat, uterque tantum 
distributionem, ambo medium est et ea ambo complecitur; quare collec¬ 
tionem habet cum distributione. 

Indeterminatum est secundum numerum, ut singuli. Hoc duobus 
modis ponitur < in > constructione quandoque quod modo aduerbia- 
liter ex parte predicati, ut ‘ isti incedunt singuli : ita dispositi; quandoque 
ex parte subiecti et distributiue, ut ‘ singuli homines 1 sunt homines' , in qua 
positione idem facit circa 2 essentiam communem, quod ambo circa 
determinatum. 

Eorum que pluralitatem parciuntur in minores pluralitates, que- 
dam determinata sunt secundum numerum, quedam indeterminata. 

Determinatorum quedam determinata sunt secundum numerum 
quern diuidunt, quedam determinata sunt secundum numerum in 
quern diuidunt siue per quern. 

Determinata sunt secundum numerum quern diuidunt, ut uterque\ 
non enim quaternarium excedit. Idem etiam determinatum est secun¬ 
dum numerum in quern diuiditur; diuiditur enim per binarios. 

Determinata sunt secundum numerum in quern diuidunt, ut bini , 
terni. Sed non secundum numerum quern diuidunt. Quotcumque 
enim demonstrentur, si pares sint, potest dici ‘ isti comedunt bini uel 
terni '. 

Indeterminatorum secundum 3 numerum quedam simplicem ha- 
bent collectionem, quedam duplicem. 

Simplicem collectionem , ut quilibet in plurali; ex eo scilicet quod plurale 
est. Omne enim nomen plurale collectionem habet. 

Duplicem habet, ut hoc nomen omnia , quia unam ex eo quod est plu¬ 
rale, aliam ex eo quod ea quandoque que debent distribui 4 , colligit, ut 
‘omnia predicamenta sunt decern' , idest ea que sola sunt predicamenta, 
sunt decern. 


a Luc. Phars. Ill, 524-5 b Verg. Aen. VII, 400 ( Prise., Inst. gram. XVII, 49 

d Ovid. A.A. IV, 114 c Macrob. Com. I, 1, 1 r Ovid. E.P. II, 5, 66 

1 ut singuli homines bis pos. MS 2 secundum numerum MS, sed con. MS 1 
3 sunt MS 4 distribuere MS 
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Philosophical Scepticism in England in the Mid-Fourteenth Century 


LEONARD A. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


It is well known that, in the second quarter of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, there was great distrust of the ability of philosophy to arrive at 
certainty on the most important matters. For example, many writers 
claimed that philosophy can not prove that God exists; or that He is 
omnipotent, omniscient, free, or unique; or that the human soul is 
immortal. These are difficult points to establish, of course, and it may 
not be considered strange for philosophers to doubt reason’s ability to 
establish them. But the philosophers we are writing of went much 
further. Some weakened confidence in the rightness of the natural 
moral order by saying that it could be different than it is; that God, for 
example, could have established a moral order in which we would be 
required to hate Him, or that He could establish such an order now. 
Others weakened confidence in our natural knowledge of the world 
about us by saying that we cannot be certain of the substantiality of the 
physical world, or the reality of what appears to be efficient causality. 

It is this last type of distrust of philosophy with which this article will 
dead: concerning the substantiality of the physical world, and the reali¬ 
ty of what appears to be efficient causality. And consideration will be 
limited to English writers of the decade or two before 1350 A.D. Other 
writings have dealt with this subject in a more general way, 1 but none 
have shown in sufficient detail the extent of this type of thinking in 
England, though much attention has been given to its existence in 
Paris, no doubt because it was censured there. 

We might begin by studying the teaching of one of the Parisian 
teachers who incurred censure, Nicholas of Autrecourt (c. 1300 - 
c. 1350). In his second letter to Bernard of Arezzo, Nicholas reduced 
all certitude, except that of faith, to the certitude of the principle of 


1 D. Trapp, Augustinian Theology oj the 14th Century , in: Augustiniana, VI (1956), 
146-274; K. Michalski, La Philosophie au XIV 6 siecle, (reprint) Frankfurt 1969; G. Leff, 
The Dissolution of the Medieval Outlook , New York, 1976. 
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non-contradiction (which he called the first principle) or what can be 
resolved into it: 

Tertium corollarium ... est quod, excepta certitudine fidei, nulla est alia cer- 
titudo nisi certitudo primi principii vel que in primum principium potest resolvi. 2 

And he saw clearly that it cannot be deduced from the first principle 
that accidents exist in substances or that events require causes. As 
Nicholas put it, from the known existence of one thing it cannot be 
inferred, with evidence reducible to the certitude of the first principle, 
that another thing exists: 

Ex eo quod aliqua res est cognita esse, non potest evidenter, evidentia reducta in 
primum principium vel in certitudinem primi principii, inferri quod alia res sit. 3 

Nicholas applied this fundamental principle to our knowledge of 
efficient causes and our knowledge of substances. As concerns causes, 
he said in his letter to Giles of Medonta that the first principle does not 
entail accepting that natural causes will produce their effects even if 
the causes are unimpeded: 

Nam, demonstratis omnibus que sunt requisita ad effectus, potero sustinere, sine 
aliqua contradictione que posset inferri contra me, quod effectus huiusmodi non 
erit. 4 

He admitted in his Universal Treatise that a certain expectation of 
these effects is built up by experience, but refused to call this certitude: 

Tertia decima conclusio est quod de scitis per experientiam illo modo quo dicitur 
sciri ... adamas attrahit ferrum, habetur solum habitus conjecturativus, non cer¬ 
titudo. ... Esto quod aliquid sit productum ut in pluribus; non est tamen certum 
an sic debeat esse in futurum. 5 

Nicholas applied this same doctrine to our knowledge of substances. 
He saw that it could not be deduced from the first principle that, 
because appearances exist, substances exist; that is, that the existence 
of one thing known (appearances) implies the existence of another 
thing (substances). According to him, we do not see substances direct¬ 
ly ( intuitive ). Nor can we reason to their existence with certainty, since 
the existence of one thing cannot be proven with certainty from the 
existence of another. 


2 J. Lappe, Nicolaus von Autrecourt ..., Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, 
Band VI, Heft 2, Munster, 1908, 8V 

3 Ibid., 9*. 

4 Ibid. , 29*. 

5 J. R. O’Donnell, Nicholas of Autrecourt, in: Mediaeval Studies, I (1939), 237. 
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Et ideo est quia de tali re [substances] habuisset noticiam ante omnem discur- 
sum—quod non est verum, cum non appareant intuitive. ... Nec sciuntur ex 
discursu, scilicet inferendo ex perceptis esse ante omnem discursum, quia ex una 
re non potest inferri quod alia res sit. ... 6 

To this teaching Nicholas allowed one exception; he said he could 
know his own soul. 7 Possibly he thought he had direct knowledge of it. 

And Nicholas did not see how we can have even probable 
knowledge of substances, though we can of causes, because probability 
is based on past certainty. We know with probability that our hand 
will feel warm if we put it near fire, because we are certain it did in the 
past, but we cannot know with probability that substances exist 
because we have never been certain that they ever did. 

... quia michi fuit evidens aliquando quod, quando ponebam manum ad ignem, 
eram calidus, ideo probabile est michi quod, si nunc ponerem, quod essem 
calidus. Sed ex regula supra dicta sequitur quod nunquam fuit alicui evidens 
quod, positis istis rebus apparentibus, ante omnem discursum essent quedam alie 
res, utpote alie que dicuntur substantie. Igitur sequitur quod de existentia earum 
non habeamus probabilem noticiam. 0 

Having established that we cannot have certainty concerning causes 
and substances because certainty comes only from the first principle, 
Nicholas added a second reason why we cannot be certain that there 
are causes and substances: we cannot be sure that God’s power is not 
replacing secondary causes or substituting for substances. 

Item, dixi epistola predicta [5th Letter to Bernard] quod nescimus evidenter 
quod aliqua causa causet efficienter que non sit Deus. 9 

Nam cum apparentibus ... potest esse per aliquam potentiam, utpote divinam, 
quod ibi substantia non sit. 10 

If one were to say that we could be sure a cause or a substance is 
there provided God is not working a miracle, Nicholas was ready with 
an answer: 

Et, si dicit quod consequentia est evidens, addito ad antecedens quod Deus non 
faciat miraculum, istud reprobatur secundum ea que dicta sunt in simili in 
epistola prima ad Bernardum. 11 

In his first letter to Bernard, Nicholas had explained that one could 
argue that, if one had sight of an object, he could be certain it existed, 
provided God was not acting miraculously: 

6 J. Lappe, second letter to Bernard, 12*. 

7 See n. 15. 

8 J. Lappe, second letter to Bernard, 13*. 

9 Ibid ., Discussio et reprobatio errorum magistri Nicolai , 32*. 

10 Ibid., second letter to Bernard, 13*. 

11 Ibid. 
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Sed forsan dicetis ... quod, licet ex visione non possit inferri obiectum visum esse 
quando visio ponitur in esse a causa supernaturali vel conservatur ab ipsa, tamen 
quando posita est in esse a causis naturalibus precise, concurrente influentia 
generali primi agentis, tunc potest inferri. 12 

But Nicholas responded to this argument that, if one cannot be certain 
of a conclusion without using an antecedent of which he is not certain, 
he is not certain of the conclusion. If he is not certain that a cause is 
present or that a substance is present unless he assumes that God is not 
acting miraculously, he cannot be certain of the cause or the substance 
because he cannot be certain that God is not acting miraculously; this 
would be only believed. 

Nam, quando aliquis non est certus de aliquo consequente nisi mediante aliquo 
antecedente de quo an ita sit sicut signifcat non est certus evidenter, quia nec 
illud est notum ex terminis nec experientia nec ex talibus deductis sed tantum est 
creditum, tabs non est evidenter certus de consequente. 13 

Nicholas thus, for the two reasons given, remained firm in his con¬ 
tention that we cannot be certain of causes or of substances (except our 
own soul). And, in his fifth letter to Bernard, he went much further in 
his denial of our ability to know causes. He had already taught, as we 
have seen, that we do not know with certainty whether a particular ef¬ 
fect is caused by a natural cause or by God. In his fifth letter he taught 
that we do not know with certainty whether a particular effect can be 
caused by a natural cause. Indeed, there is no demonstration by which 
the existence of any causes might be demonstrated from the existence of 
an effect. Nicholas’s fifth letter is not extant, but he refers to it in his 
letter of defence: 

Item, dixi epistola predicta quod nescimus evidenter quod alia a Deo possint esse 
cause alicuius effectus. ... Item, dixi epistola predicta quod nescimus evidenter 
utrum aliquis effectus sit vel esse possit naturaliter productus. ... Item, dixi in 
epistola predicta quod nulla potest esse simpliciter demonstratio qua existentia 
causarum demonstretur existentia effectus. 14 

Nicholas seems to have come to the conclusion that causes, like 
substances, are not known directly but are reasoned to; and that, 
accordingly, not only are we not certain that a particular thing has 
caused another thing, but we are not certain that there are causes at 
all. This would apply to divine causality also, of course. Then causes 
would be like substances: since we have never been certain of their 


12 Ibid., first letter to Bernard, 3*. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid ., Discussio et reprobatio errorum magistri Nicolai , 32* - 33*. 
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existence, we cannot have even probable knowledge of them. But 
Nicholas did not draw this last conclusion. 

He did, however, draw a final conclusion resulting from his theory 
of our knowledge of substances. Apart from our soul, as we have seen, 
we cannot have certain or even probable knowledge of the existence of 
material substances; this means, Nicholas inferred, that our 
knowledge of immaterial substances, such as God, is extremely poor, 
since they are less knowable by us than material substances are: 

Ex ista regula ... infero quod nunquam Aristoteles habuit noticiam evidentem de 
aliqua substantia alia ab anima sua. ... Et si de coniunctis non habuit, multo 
minus de abstractis habuit noticiam evidentem. 15 


We thus see that Nicholas of Autrecourt taught as follows. As concerns 
substances, we cannot be certain than any exist (except our own soul). 
One reason for this is (a) that we do not experience substances but 
reason to their existence, and this reasoning does not have certainty 
because its evidence is not reducible to that of the first principle. 
Another reason is (b) that God might be miraculously allowing 
accidents to exist in themselves. 

As concerns efficient causes, we cannot be certain that they exist. 
One reason for this is (a) that we do not have certainty that 4 ‘effects’’ 
require causes, since what assurance we have of this is not reducible to 
the certainty of the first principle. Another reason is (b) that God could 
be miraculously dispensing with secondary causes. 

When Nicholas’s teaching was censured by the Roman Curia in 
Avignon in 1346, he did not say that probable knowledge of 
substances and causes was, though not as good as certain knowledge, 
still quite good. As concerns causes, this path was followed by his con¬ 
temporary, John of Mirecourt, a Cistercian at Paris whose statements 
were censured by the University of Paris in 1347. John was upbraided 
for saying that it cannot be proven with evidence reducible to the cer¬ 
titude of the first principle that something is the cause of something 
else: 


Non est probatum demonstrative ex propositionibus per se notis et evidentibus 
evidentia nobis reducta ad certitudinem primi principii quod Deus sit ..., sicut 
nec aliquid esse causam alterius. ... ,6 


15 Ibid., second letter to Bernard, 12*. 

16 F. Stegmuller, Die zwei Apologien des Jean de Mirecourt, in: Recherches de theologie 
ancienne et medievale, V (1933), 66. 
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In his defence John said that the best knowledge is evident with the 
evidence of the first principle, but that a lesser knowledge, based on 
sense experience, still has an indubitable evidence; it is knowledge, 
not mere opinion: 

Item illorum [assensuum] qui sine formidine [sunt] ... aliqui vero sunt evidentes 
evidentia potissima, evidentia scilicet primi principii, aliqui evidentia naturali. 
... Evidentia autem naturalis est ilia qua assentimus sic esse et sic esse sine 
quacumque formidine ex causis necessitantibus naturaliter ad assensum. ... Nec 
ex hoc sequitur quod sit de eis aliqualiter dubitandum plus quam de primo prin- 
cipio. ... propter hoc nolo ego negare quin haec sint nobis evidentia et scita, non 
tamen scientia potissima. 17 

But Nicholas did not take John's course of action. And his sarcastic 
remarks about Aristotle in his letters to Bernard and in his Universal 
Treatise indicate that Nicholas did not think knowledge based on sense 
experience is of much value at all. 

Having shown that Nicholas of Autrecourt denied the possibility of 
certitude in the knowledge of substances generally, and of causes, we 
will now show that this same doctrine was taught by five men teaching 
in England about the same time as Nicholas in Paris, or a little earlier. 
These men, in order of the dating of their writings we shall be con¬ 
sidering, are: 

1. Richard Fitzralph (?) 

2. Robert Holcot 

3. An anonymous Benedictine 

4. John Titleshale 

5. Nicholas Aston 

1. Richard Fitzralph (?) 

Richard Fitzralph was a Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. He lec¬ 
tured on the Sentences in 1328 and became a Doctor of Theology in 
1331. He was Chancellor of the University of Oxford 1332-34, and 
Archbishop of Armagh from 1346 until his death in 1360. 

Though the text we shall be discussing is contained in a copy of 
Richard’s Sentences , some uncertainty exists as to its authenticity, since 
it is found in a question existing in one manuscript only. 18 

Whether the author of this text is Richard or not, he teaches that 
one cannot know that there is a material substance other than one’s 


1328 
1332-33 
1337-41 
c. 1340-50 
c. 1345-50. 


17 Ibid., 66-67. 

18 G. Leff, Richard Fitzralph..., Manchester 1963, 186-191. 
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self. Dealing with arguments seeking to prove the existence of God, an 
objection states that it is not possible to argue from material substances 
to God because one cannot know material substances. Just as, in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, there are accidents not inhering in a 
substance, so, in the physical world, perhaps the accidents one sees do 
not inhere in substances. This could be true even of one’s own body. 

Quinto: tunc homo posset scire demonstrative ex cognitione substantiarum sen- 
sibilium. Consequens falsum, quia nullus potest scire aliquam substantiam sen- 
sibilem extra se esse; ergo nec potest aliquid aJiud scire ex cognitione illarum. 
Assumptum probatur quia nullus scit utrum facit de omnibus apparentibus sicut 
facit in Sacramento Altaris ubi sunt accidentia absque substantia sensibili, et 
idem potest argui similiter de homine quocumque respectu sui corporis proprii 
quod non sciat illud esse substantiam. Quia homo non scit nisi ex cognitione sen- 
sitiva, sed in ilia non est certus quia, etsi omnia accidentia in ipso ita manerent 
sicut accidentia in Sacramento Altaris, ipse ita iudicaret < sicut > de suo corpore 
facit, et tunc esset deceptus. Ergo nunc non est certus. 19 

In answering this objection the author claimed that an argument for 
the existence of God can be based on the existence of accidents. But he 
admitted that, in this life, one cannot be sure of the existence of 
material substances, though he thought it might be possible for a per¬ 
son to know that his own body is a substance, though sensation would 
not be sufficient for this; some demonstration would be required. 

Ad 5 dicitur quod aliquis potest homo scire ex substantiis sensibilibus sive sciat 
ipsas esse sive non, dum tamen sciat aliqua accidentia sensibilia esse. Sed de hoc 
quod argumentum petit, numquid aliquis potest scire aliquam substantiam sen- 
sibilem extra se esse, dicitur quod non. Et hoc dicitur de viatore sicut probat 
argumentum. ... Sed de se fortassis homo potest scire quod corpus suum est 
substantia sed non per sensum aliquem, sicut probat argumentum, sed per 
demonstrationem. 20 

The author therefore taught a doctrine similar to that of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt: we cannot be certain that material substances exist, ex¬ 
cept perhaps our own body. The author’s reason for this teaching is 
not that God could be miraculously causing accidents to exist without 
substances, but simply (c) that accidents might be existing without 
substances, as the accidents of bread and wine do in the Sacrament of 
the Altar. 


2. Robert Holcot, O.P. 

Robert Holcot (c. 1290 - c. 1349) became a Doctor of Theology at 
Oxford in 1332, and in the following year held quodlibetal disputa- 


19 In libros Sententiarum, q. 1; in Oxford, Oriel College, 15, f. 1 va. 

20 Ibid., f. 2vb. The text has ex for extra. 



tions. 21 In them he asked whether it can be proven for sure that one 
thing can be the efficient cause of another: 

An posset probari evidenter quod aliqua res posset esse causa effectiva alterius 
rei. 22 

His answer was that it can not. The reason is that God can separate 
any two things which are not God or part of one another, and keep 
them in existence separately: 

... et generaliter ex isto principio quod puto esse verissimum: Deus potest 
separare omnem rem ab alia que non est Deus neque est pars eius et conservare 
earn in esse sine quacumque alia re que nec est Deus nec pars eius. 23 


As a result, God can separate any effect from its natural cause, so that 
it is not possible to know, in the case of any effect, whether it has been 
produced by a creature or the Creator: 

Ergo non est possibile scire an Deus esset < causa > an creatura. 24 


God can also separate a cause from its natural effect, so that one can¬ 
not say that if fire is brought near a combustible substance the fire will 
burn it: 

Ergo non sequitur: ignis est approximatus combustibili; ergo comburit. 25 

Therefore there is no certainty that a thing is the efficient cause of 
something; only probability is obtainable: 

Ideo dico in hoc articulo quod nulla est regula ad probandum certitudinaliter 
unam rem esse causam effectivam alterius, sed tenetur probabiliter. ... 26 

Thus we can see that Robert Holcot agreed with Nicholas of 
Autrecourt that we cannot be certain that any creature is the cause of a 
particular effect or that any natural cause will produce its effect when 
conditions are right for it. The reason for this is (b) that God could be 
miraculously interfering with secondary causes. 


21 R. E. Gillespie, Gratia Creata and Acceptatio Divina in the Theology of Robert Holcot O.P ., 
(Xerox University Microfilms), Ann Arbor 1974, 28-29. 

22 Determination q. Ill, M (Lyons 1515; reprint Frankfurt 1967). Though the status of 
the works attributed to Holcot is not finally decided, there is no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this question of the Determination a question entitled “Utrum voluntas 
humana in utendo creaturis sit libera.” 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid. 
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3. An anonymous Benedictine 

An anonymous Benedictine, known only as Monachus Niger, com¬ 
mented on the Sentences at Oxford or Cambridge between 1337 and 
1341. 27 He claimed that it is not possible, by natural knowledge, to 
know substances because, if it were, it could be known when bread is 
present in the Sacrament of the Altar and when it isn’t; which, of 
course, can not be done. As a result, “philosophy itself’ cannot say 
any substance exists in nature. According to Monachus, no substance 
can be known by experience, but only by reasoning, and, as has just 
been explained, it is not possible to reason to the existence of 
substance. 

... quia naturaliter substantia cognosci non potest, quia sic posset in Sacramento 
Altaris cognosci quando esset ibi panis et quando non. Ex ista conclusione se- 
quitur alia: quod non est purum philosophicum ponere aliquam substantiam esse 
in rerum natura. Probo quia nihil ponendum naturaliter nisi illud ad cuius 
notitiam potest quis naturaliter venire. Sed ad notitiam substantie non potest 
quis naturaliter venire, ut prius patet. ... Sed de nulla substantia potest haberi 
experientia. 28 

A conclusion is established by “philosophy itself’’, Monachus 
explained, if reason, exercised without recourse to faith, is forced to 
admit such a conclusion: 

Et voco hie purum philosophicum quod homo habens usum rationis et bona 
naturalia, ut bonum ingenium, bonum intellectum, et huiusmodi, per deduc- 
tionem naturalem circumscripta fide vel secta haberet dicere istam 
conclusionem. 29 


27 See W. C. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham, Leiden 1978, 91-95; D. Trapp, Augustinian 
Theology of the 14th Century , in: Augustiniana, VI (1956), 201-213, 235-239; J.-F. 
Genest, Le De futuris contingentibus de Thomas Bradwardine, in: Recherches Augusti- 
niennes, XIV (1979), 268-271. 

28 This text from Monachus’s Sentences (III, 1) may be found in my Theology the Hand¬ 
maiden of Logic in a coming issue of Augustiniana. 

29 Ibid. Since the identity of Monachus Niger is still unknown, it may be helpful to 
mention that this teaching concerning substance has been attributed, almost word for 
word, to Richard Billingham. Billingham was a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in 
1344, and still in 1361. He was a regent Master of Arts in 1349. He became a Bachelor 
of Theology, but his Commentary on the Sentences has not been found. (See A. B. Emden, 
A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500 , I, Oxford 1957, 188-189). 
It is not possible however that Monachus was Billingham, since the Commentary of 
Monachus was quoted in Gregory of Rimini’s Commentary of 1342, and Billingham’s 
Commentary would have been written much later than that. The attribution of 
Monachus’s doctrine to Billingham was made by an anonymous writer in his Commen¬ 
tary on the First Book of the Sentences (Vat. lat. 986, f. 2 Ira). Another doctrine attributed to 
Billingham (f. 25ra), however, I have not been able to find in Monachus’s Sentences. It 
is interesting also that Monachus Niger is mentioned (simply as “Monachus”) in 
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And, of course, reason is not forced, without recourse to faith, to 
admit the existence of substance. 

Monachus was aware that we appear to have knowledge of 
substance because we notice accidents apparently succeeding one 
another in the same subject. It seems that something remains un¬ 
changed while the accidents are changed. 

Preterea, naturaliter et experimentaliter apparet accidentia sibi succedere in 
eodem subiecto. Igitur substantia est quia non transmutatur sicut accidentia. 30 


But Monachus thought that this is an illusion. The truth is that some 
accidents are more “substantial” than others, as hardness is more 
“substantial” than heat or cold, but there is no substance. 

Dico quod hec consequentia non valet: experimentum est quod aliquid in tali 
transmutatione manet fixum; igitur experimentum est, vel naturalis deductio est, 
quod illud sit substantia. Quia, inter alia accidentia, aliqua sunt solidiora aliis, 
sicut durities quam calor vel frigus. 31 

Monachus was intrigued by the argument that there must be 
substances if human beings, according to philosophy itself, ought to 
risk death to save their community. Each individual in the community 
seems to be a substance because accidents, such as courage and fear, 
seem to be present or absent in a permanent subject; and the com¬ 
munity seems to be substantial for the same reason, for sometimes it is 
in a good condition and sometimes it is not. 

Ex hiis arguo sic: philosophice et pure naturaliter dictandum est quod aliquis 
deberet se exponere morti pro salvatione communitatis; igitur ratio naturalis dic- 
tat aliquam substantiam esse, et ex parte Sortis quia accidens est quod adest et 
abest (igitur in tali preter accidentia sic mutabilia oportet aliquod subiectum 
manens esse) et etiam ex parte communitatis que aliquando bene valet, aliquan- 
do non (igitur etc.). 32 


another anonymous Commentary on the Sentences , which is found in the same codex, 
ff.32-118. This Commentary (f. 61v) discusses the teaching of Monachus concerning 
“that than which a greater cannot be thought,” in his Commentary , III, 1; Fribourg, 
Bibliotheque cantonale et Universitaire, Cordeliers Ms. 26, ff. 98va-99ra. The 
anonymous commentator, who refers elsewhere (ff. 43r, 48r) to Gregory of Rimini, 
could have found this material in Gregory’s Super Primum et Secundum Sententiarum , Lib. 
I, dd. 42-44, q. 3, a. 3; reprint of St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (1955) I, 17 Id. From a study 
of the references in these two anonymous commentaries, I would judge both were writ¬ 
ten in the 1350’s. 

30 Sentences , III, 1, in Fr (Cordeliers 26), f. 100 va, corrected by FI (Florence, B.N.C. 
Ms. A. 3. 508). 

31 Ibid. , Fr 102 rb, corrected by FI. 

32 Ibid. , Fr 100 va, corrected by FI. 
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Monachus did not explain how the case of human beings is different 
from the case of other ‘‘substances’’, nor how the case of fear and 
courage is different from the case of any other vice and corresponding 
virtue. Nevertheless he seemed willing to accept the argument in ques¬ 
tion, except for a fatal flaw in it discovered after a very long discussion: 
philosophy itself does not teach that human beings should risk death in 
order to save their community. Some philosophers taught this, but 
they were influenced by a non-Christian religion, or by inordinate love 
of their communities, or by erroneous judgment, or by the desire to be 
well thought of by the multitude. They wanted to be famous after 
death because of the uprightness shown in saving many. 

Potest igitur dici quod non est purum philosophicum dicere quod homo ra- 
tionaliter deberet se exponere morti pro communitate sed quod philosophi hoc 
dixerunt ex alia secta vel ex affectione inordinata quam habuerunt ad com* 
munitates suas vel ex erroneo iudicio et affectione utili vulgi quibus iudicaverunt. 
Et desidaverunt post mortem habere famam vulgi propter probitatem ostensam 
pro salvatione vulgi. 33 

Monachus’s final position, therefore, was that philosophy cannot 
know substances. And, as a result, he denied that it can know causes. 
One can know that something is moved but, since one must know that 
the apparent mover is a thing, a substance, and not an accident, 
before one can say that it is really a mover, and one cannot do this in 
philosophy, one can never say that the motion has a cause: 

Nec probat [Aristoteles] pure philosophice quod omne quod movetur movetur ab 
alio, quia non potest naturaliter probari adesse movens, licet experimento possit 
sciri quod aliquid movetur; quia non potest probari movens esse substantiam vel 
accidens, quod tamen presupponitur ante omnem processum philosophicum. 34 

And, Monachus continued, even if it were admitted that the world 
consists of substances with their accidents, we can still not prove by 
philosophy that something is a cause. Even if an “effect” always 
follows its “cause”, we cannot be sure it is caused by it. If a rational 
soul is produced when the sun acts, we cannot say the sun is its cause. 
And often the sun acts intensely and yet produces nothing. Temporal 
and local contiguity do not establish causality. 

Alia est conclusio quod non est pure philosophicum ponere causas in mundo etc., 
positis substantiis et accidentibus. Patet quia non potest probari aliquid esse 
causam nisi quia ad actionem talis rei sequitur aliam rem de novo capere suum 
esse. Sed ista conclusio non videtur: ista res agit et alia producitur de novo; igitur 


33 Ibid ., Fr 102 rb, corrected by FI. 

34 Sentences , III, 1, in the coming issue of Augustiniana. 
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producitur ad actionem eius. Vel: igitur istud est causa istius. Quia sic se- 
queretur quod sol esset causa istius anime rationalis quia producitur quando sol 
agit. Nec potest probari quod approximatio et actio sua facit rem de novo produci 
quia frequenter agens nititur quantum potest et tamen nihil produxit. 35 

It cannot be argued, Monachus maintained, that fire causes heat 
because heat always follows the presence of fire. One might as well 
argue that darkness causes fear because fear follows it, or that blind¬ 
ness causes timidity because timidity follows it. And we know that 
darkness and blindness are not things; they are nothing. They 
therefore cannot be causes. And, similarly, we cannot be sure that fire 
causes heat. 

Sed non sequitur: experimentum est calorem poni in esse ad presentiam ignis; 
igitur ex hoc potest probari ignem esse causam caloris. Quia experimentum est 
quod, existentibus tenebris, homo timet et horret; igitur ex hoc potest probari 
quod tenebre aliquid causant, cum tenebre nihil sint. Et eodem modo est de 
cecitate que causat timiditatem in ceco, et tamen nihil potest causare. 36 

It thus is clear that Monachus Niger taught doctrines quite similar 
to those of Nicholas of Autrecourt. As concerns substances, he held 
that we cannot be certain that any exist. The reason is (b) that we do 
not experience substances, and cannot reason to their existence 
because God could be miraculously allowing accidents to exist in 
themselves. As concerns efficient causes, he claimed that we cannot be 
certain that they exist. One reason for this is (c) that we cannot be cer¬ 
tain that there are any substances and therefore that there are any 
“things” to be causes. Another reason is (d) that regular succession of 
“cause” and “effect” is no proof of causality. 

4 . John Titleshale , 0. Carm. 

John Titleshale (d. c. 1354) became a Doctor of Theology at 
Oxford. 37 Of his writings only two Determinationes are extant. 38 They 
may well have been composed between 1340 and 1350. John denied 
that we can know the substantiality of the world, because we cannot be 
sure that what we sense is not simply a species sensibilis , a sensory 
representation of a physical reality. 

John distinguished two kinds of evidence: a less certain kind which 
gives only opinion or probability (fides ), and a more certain kind which 


35 Ibid . 

36 Ibid. 

37 A. B. Emden, op. cit ., Ill (1959), 1880. 

38 Worcester Cathedral, F 65, IT. 26r-33r. 
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can be used for proof (demonstratio). In the case of a thing outside the 
human intellect, by sense perception ( intuitus ) the intellect can know 
by the more certain kind of evidence that an object is appearing to it, 
but only by the less certain kind of evidence what the thing is. 

Intellectus creatus per intuitum cercius quam <per> evidentiam que nata est 
facere fidem cognoscere potest quod obiectum est; de nullo tamen absoluto sibi 
extrinseco cercius quam per evidenciam fidei cognoscitur quid res est que sibi 
obicitur. 39 

The reason is that the intellect cannot be sure whether it sees an 
object or only an object’s species , its representation in the mind. In 
dreams the intellect firmly believes it sees a thing and yet sees only the 
representation of the thing. Therefore sensation is not sufficient proof 
of what is known. This proof must be obtained by the intellect through 
some other means. 

Et confirmari potest superius dicta per hoc quod intellectus, intuens speciem et 
econtra utens [utitur ms] ea pro obiecto, non potest cognitive distinguere an videt 
speciem tantum quia species ilia similem [silimen ms] sibi representat ac si res 
ipsa quam species ilia significat est sibi presens. Immo intellectus in sompnis 
firmiter credit et iudicat [iudicatur ms] se videre rem cuius ipsa est species, et non 
percipit errorem quando sic utitur specie pro obiecto distincto [disticto ms] a 
specie ipsa, et tunc tamen solum videt speciem, quia ibi sola species terminat [ter- 
minatur ms] intuitum. Ergo per intuitum tantum [tamen ms] non cognoscitur 
quid res est que [qui ms] sibi obicitur, sed cognoscitur vel cognosci potest ab alico 
intellectu quid est res que sibi obicitur et non per intuicionem tantum; nec 
aliunde demonstrari potest. 40 

One might think that, since he has used the comparison with dreams, 
John might have taught that by intuition the intellect cannot be certain 
that any object is present at all in sensation, but his position is, as 
indicated above, that one can be certain there is an object; what is 
probable is the nature of the object. He fears, not that a representation 
will be present with no object at all, but that a representation will be 
present with an object which it is misrepresenting. 

It might be argued that the intellect will not be able to demonstrate 
anything about the real world if the natures of the things in it are 
known only by probable knowledge: 

Sed contra conclusionem arguitur sic: quia, data conclusione, sequeretur quod 
nulla esset demonstracio quia, in omni demonstracione [demostractione ms ], 
quod quid est est medium demonstrandi. Sed intellectus creatus non potest cer- 


39 Determinatio I, f. 26r. No doubt absolutum, used synonymously with res and obiec¬ 
tum, as contrasted with species , means a thing, a substance, in itself. 

40 Ibid. 



cius quam per evidentiam que nata est facere fidem cognoscere quod quid est rei 
absolute . 41 


This argument is valid, John admitted, in so far as intuition of ob¬ 
jects outside the intellect is concerned. But the intellect is able also to 
know itself and to have the more certain kind of evidence about its own 
existence and nature. Based on this, and on premises per se nota , the 
intellect can achieve demonstration, which is firmer than probability. 

Pro isto dico quod intellectus creatus potest cercius certificari de se quam de alico 
absoluto sibi extrinseco, et ideo non sequitur quod nulla demonstracio est. Potest 
enim intellectus creatus apprehendere se esse cercius quam per fidem, et 
demonstrare et intelligere se intelligere cercius quam per fidem, et ab illo actu vel 
noticia potest deducere conclusionem de qua certificatur < cercius > quam per 
fidem, quia per premissa per se nota vel per se cognita intellectus creatus potest 
habere scienciam conclusionis firmiorem quam ex probabilibus tantum . 42 

In addition to the argument based on a comparison with dreams, 
John argued that divine intervention in the course of nature was possi¬ 
ble. God, he said, could make two different objects look the same to 
the intellect by having similar species appear to the intellect. The in¬ 
tellect would then not be able to know for sure that they are different 
things. 

... quibuscumque duobus obiectis datis, Deus posset [por. ms] <facere> 
similem [silimem mr] apparere [apperere ms] intellectui creato et similem 
[silimem ms] movere intellectual et terminare intuitum. Ergo per nihil, per nihil 
eciam intrinsecum, potest intellectus, quibuscumque absolutis demonstratis 
quorum utrumque a seipso est distinctum, cognoscere cercius quam per fidem 
quod ipsa sibi obiecta realiter inter se non sunt idem . 43 

From this position that a species may misrepresent an object it 
follows that the intellect cannot have certainty, concerning objects 
other than itself, that one is not the other: 

Ex qua conclusione sequitur alia, ista scilicet: quod nulli intellectui intelligent! 
precise qualiter nos intelligimus pro statu vie aliqua et absoluta, quorum utrum¬ 
que ab ipso [ipse mj] esse distinctum [distictum mr] sit, potest obiici quod, cercius 
quam per evidenciam que nata est facere fidem tantum, cognoscat ea numeraliter 
distinguere. Patet hec conclusio ex priori quia, quibuscumqe absolutis 
demonstratis quorum utrumque ab intellectu est distinctum, nullus intellectus 
potest evidencius cognoscere quod ipsa non sunt realiter idem aut quod ipsa sunt 
distincta. Quamquam de utroque vel de altero cognoscere potest quia [qui mj] 
est, sed de neutro cercius quam per evidenciam fidei cognoscere potest quid est . 44 


41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Ibid. 
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This is to so true that it holds even if one of the things is God. In this 
life, the intellect cannot distinguish between God and any other object, 
at least with any certitude greater than opinion. (This does not hold of 
a comparison between itself and God, however, because, if it were 
God, it would be aware of its divinity, since God knows that He is 
God.) 

Igitur, cercius quam per evidenciam que nata est causare fidem, nullus intellec- 
tus intelligens precise sicud nos intelligimus pro statu vie, intuens Deum et rem 
in proprio genere, potest inter eos cognitive distinguere. Ex quibus sequitur alia 
conclusio: quod nullus intellectus creatus intuens obiectum creatum sibi 
extrinsecum cercius quam per evidenciam fidei, scilicet que nata est facere fidem, 
scit hoc non esse Deum. Patet ex prioribus. ... Et dico obiectum extrinsecum quia 
intellectus creatus potest plus certificari de seipso quod non est Deus quam de 
alico sibi extrinseco certificari potest, quia, si esset Deus, et natura sciret se esse 
Deum. 45 

John was so convinced of his position that he claimed that, if the 
intellect knows in heaven as it knows in this life, its certainty that it 
sees God there is only as good as the opinion it has concerning objects 
seen in this life: 

Ex hiis eciam et superius dictis patet quod, si intellectus beatus non aliter 
intelligat quam pro statu vie natus est intelligere, precise evidencia que nata est 
facere fidem, et tantum certificatur de sua beatitudine. Patet hec conclusio ex 
premissis quia intellectus non est cercior de sua beatitudine quam est [de] quid 
illud est quod sibi obicitur. 46 

John thought that the intellect’s mode of knowledge in the next life 
is the same as in this life. Hence, for the two reasons given, its 
knowledge of objects cannot be surer than opinion. He thought that 
the intellect knows by faith in heaven, not by open vision; it knows by 
a faith superior to the faith it has before entering heaven, but by faith 
nevertheless. 

Ex hiis patet quod, licet fides patrie sit perfeccior fide vie, non tamen excedit 
fidem quin est fides, vel saltern non cercior noticia probabili [protali raj]. ... 47 

So mistaken could a human being be that he could think he was 
happy and yet be wretched; he could think he was in heavenly glory 
and yet be damned in hell. 

Et per consequens staret quod <creatura> esset misera^et tamen crederet quod 
ipsa esset beata, et ex hac quod posset esse quod creatura beata est in inferno et 
dampnatur et tamen crederet quod ipsa esset in gloria. 48 

45 Ibid ., f. 26v. 

46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Ibid. 
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Nicholas of Autrecourt was not led to any conclusion more likely than 
this to merit censure from ecclesiastical authority! 

John’s position was softened somewhat by his saying that probable 
knowledge is knowledge, scientia. Natural philosophy and dialectical 
reasoning are only probable, but they are sciences. (To say that they 
are probable is to say that, though they are not known per se and are 
not demonstrable, they are what all or many people think, especially 
the learned.) 

... nulla conclusio logicalis seu philosophica esset scita dialectice vel philosophice 
argumento probabili tantum; immo, nec logica nec naturalis philosophia esset 
scientia; et sequitur quod sola conclusio demonstrabilis vel proposicio immediata 
esset scita. Consequens falsum. 49 

Et, ne fiat lis in termino, voco probabile ... ut distinguitur contra demonstrabile 
vel per se notum, et tamen tale quod videtur omnibus aut pluribus, et maxime 
sapientibus. 50 

But this admission does not suffice to remove the great distrust of most 
of our knowledge. It simply asserts that everyone, including the 
learned, can be mistaken. And, if they can be grossly mistaken even in 
heaven, how sure can they be of their probable knowledge in this life? 

We thus see that John Titleshale’s teaching concerning our 
knowledge of substances was like that of Nicholas of Autrecourt: we 
cannot have more than probable knowledge of what any substance 
outside us is. One reason for this is (d) that substances are represented 
to us by species , and we cannot be sure that species represent substances 
as they are. Another reason is (e) that God could make two different 
substances be represented by similar species. 

5. Nicholas Aston 

Nicholas Aston (c. 1317 - c. 1367), a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, became a Doctor of Theology in 1358 at Oxford, and was 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford from 1359 to 1361. His Com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences was composed probably between 1345 and 
1350. 51 

Of the five English writers we are considering, Nicholas was the 
most radical. He taught that God can undo the past so that it never ex- 


49 Determinatio II, f. 27ra. 

50 Ibid., f. 27rb. 

51 W. J. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham , Leiden 1978, 122, n. 14; J. L. Bender, Nicholas 
Aston: A Study in Oxford Thought after the Black Death , (Xerox University Microfilms), 
Ann Arbor 1979. 
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isted. The reason for this teaching was Nicholas’s conviction that the 
contingent never becomes necessary. Since what is now past was once 
contingent, it is still contingent. To say that the past is necessarily past 
is to utter a contradiction. God can eternally will these two proposi¬ 
tions to be true: “This does not exist” and “It will always exist.” 

Ad primum argumentum dico quod preteritum necessario esse preteritum con- 
tradictionem includit. Probatur: Deus est tante potentie sicut fuit ante crea- 
tionem mundi. 52 

Ad octavum, concedo tamquam possibile quod hoc semper erit et tamen num- 
quam erit ita quod ipsum est, quia Deus potest eternaliter velle istas duas pro- 
positiones esse veras: “Hoc non est” et “Hoc semper erit”. . ,. 53 

Nicholas saw that this reasoning applies also to the present. If a con¬ 
tingent being exists now, it is possible for it not to exist now. It can be 
and not be in this same instant. 

Ad articulum respondeo. Concedo quod, quibuscumque duobus contingentibus 
demonstratis repugnantibus, existentia unius possibilitati alterius non repugnat, 
ut: “Paulus est in hoc instanti,’’ et “Potest esse quod non sit in hoc instanti.” 54 

What could make it necessary for a creature existing at the present 
moment to exist now, since it is of itself contingent? Certainty no 
creature could do so. But, if God were to do it, He would have to do it 
necessarily or freely. If He did it necessarily, we would have to ask 
what necessitated God, and so on, and encounter an infinite regres¬ 
sion. But, if He did it freely, He could freely undo this necessity. And 
so there can be no necessity for any creature to exist at the present 
moment. 

Et tunc necessitas in Deo volendi illud esse esset a Deo vel ab alio. Non ab alio, ut 
notum est. Si a Deo, aut ergo libere necessitante se pro tali instanti [vel 
necessario necessitante se pro tali instanti added by Wj. Si necessitante se pro tali 
instanti, ergo esset processus in infinitum in talibus necessitatibus. Si libere se 
necessitante se pro tali instanti, posset ergo se non necessitare pro tali instanti, et 
per consequens tunc non esset necessitas. 55 

Indeed, the only necessary proposition is “God exists”, or some 
proposition convertible with it. Any proposition dealing with creatures 
is contingent, since creation is free. So every creature is indifferent to 
existence and non-existence. No creaturely existence is necessary, 
even if the creature has already existed or if it exists now. 

52 Sentences , art. 5; W (Worcester Cathedral, F 65) f 53rb. I have followed Bender’s 
numbering of Nicholas’s articles. 

53 Ibid .; O (Oxford, Oriel College, 15) f. 214va. 

54 Ibid ., art. 4; O 219rb. 

55 Ibid. \ O 219ra corrected by W 50ra. 
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Tertia < opinio > est, quam volo tenere, quod omne quod non est Deus est con- 
tingens ad utrumlibet, et quod omnis propositio est propositio de contingente 
[contingenti ms] ad utrumlibet, excepta ista, “Deus est,” vel convertibilis cum 
eadem. Quod ista positio sit rationalis arguo sic. Prima causa, secundum senten- 
tiam theologorum, summe libere et contingenter conservat omnem rem ad extra. 
Igitur indifTerenter potest conservare et non conservare. Igitur quicquid est ad 
extra potest indifferenter esse et non esse. 56 

One can hardly imagine a doctrine more calculated to destroy man’s 
trust in his knowledge of the created universe. Any “truth” concern¬ 
ing the universe based on the past or the present could become 
falsehood at any moment, unless man were assured that God would 
never use his annihilating power, or that, if He were going to do so, 
He would let man know. But Nicholas Aston mentioned no such 
divine assurances. And so man’s knowledge of both substances and 
causes is put in jeopardy. 

Nicholas had a further reason for distrusting man’s knowledge of 
substances. An objection was made against Nicholas that, if the past 
can be undone, an adult cannot be certain he existed as a young per¬ 
son, any more than he can be sure he will exist in the future as an old 
person; the past will be as uncertain as the future. Nicholas’s answer 
was that one cannot be sure of the past in any case, or of the present 
either. The reason is that sense knowledge can be illusory, and a defect 
in sense knowledge produces a defect in intellectual knowledge, as 
Aristotle said. 

Ad septimum, quando arguitur quod, si preteritum quodlibet contingenter sit 
preteritum, quilibet haberet dubitare de seipso numquid ipse fuit [sic F; sit ms] in 
tali instanti vel in tali, sicut habet dubitare numquid erit in tali instanti vel in tali 
(quia ex quo non plus innotescit alicui creature quod Deus vult ipsam fuisse in 
tali instanti vel tali quam quod Deus vult eum fore in tali instanti vel in tali): 
Similiter fuisse vel fore solum innotescit nobis per sensibilia vel a cognicione 
generata ex sensibus. Sed in nulla cognicione sensitiva est certitudo, quia cum 
omni tali potest esse illusio. Ergo nulla cognicio intellectiva est certa quia defectus 
cognicionis sensitive facit defectum cognicionis [cogniscionis ms] intellective 
(secundo De Anima, capitulo de olfactu). 57 

And Nicholas gave three arguments for sense knowledge being sub¬ 
ject to illusion. First, sense knowledge takes place by means of species, 
and it is possible for God to preserve a species in any of our senses and 
replace the object it represents with another object: 


56 Ibid.; W 5Ira. 

57 Ibid., art. 5; W 53va. The reference to Aristotle is to his De Anima, III, 9; 421a 
20-26. 
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Notum est enim quod Deus potest conservare [conversare mj] in omni sensu 
speciem supponendo sibi contrarium, et sic potest esse illusio. 58 

Second, we do not have a species representing any material 
substance anyway. As a result we cannot know whether a substance is 
present or not. We can have only opinion {piafides) in this matter. This 
is true, for example, of the substance of bread; we do not notice that it 
is not present in the Sacrament of the Altar. 

Similiter notum est quod presencia vel absencia alicuius substancie materialis, 
manentibus vel non manentibus accidentibus, non est cognoscibilis a nobis cum 
nos non habemus speciem per se representantem aliquam substantiam 
materialem. Ideo semper esitandum est numquid ista substantia sit talis vel tabs, 
vel pia fide credendum. Istud patet de substantia [substantiam mj] panis cuius 
absencia non percipitur in Sacramento Altaris, manentibus accidentibus. 59 

Third, since dreams are as realistic as waking experience, a person 
cannot be certain whether he is awake or sleeping: 

Similiter probabiliter potest dici quod nulli constat certitudinaliter numquid iste 
vigilat aut dormit cum consimiliter appareret omnino dormienti sicut vigilanti. 60 

Nicholas accepted some of the consequences of this teaching. Since 
a contingent being doesn’t have to exist when and where it does, it can 
be elsewhere at the same time. Indeed, it can be everywhere at one 
and the same time. 

Ad secundum. Concedo quod omne contingens quod est in hoc instanti potest 
non esse pro hoc instanti. Et cum infertur “Igitur a multo fortiori posset mutari 
ad omnem differentiam posicionis,” conceditur, et quod potest esse ubique simul 
et semel. 61 

And a person would not know his body or his own soul. A man in two 
places at the same time could meet himself, and one of his selves could 
cut off the head of the other without realizing it was doing so. 

Similiter ex quo Deus potest facere quod idem homo sit in diversis locis, homo 
posset obviare sibi ipsi et nescire quod esset illud, et ipse sic posset amputare 
capud proprium ignoranter. ... 62 

And, since the senses are so subject to illusion, Nicholas told his 
hearers that they probably were not certain that Nicholas was really a 
human being. 

58 Sentences , art. 5; W 53va. 

59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid .; O 215va. 

61 Ibid., art. 4; W 50vb. 

62 Ibid ., art. 5; W 53va. 
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Ideo potest dici probabiliter quod pro statu vie vel nature lapse non est certum 
quod iste legens in cathedra sit homo. 63 

God can even arrange appearances, Nicholas continued, so that, even 
if no man existed in the University of Oxford, it would seem that there 
were a number of men sitting, and listening to a person lecturing, and 
these “men” would really be wood and stones; and God can cause 
even more amazing appearances. As a result, no one can be sure that 
his fellow-lecturer is really a human being; he can only believe it. 

Ideo dico quod omnem apparenciam existentem in scholis istis, puta quod in 
scholis istis sunt homines sedentes et audientes unum legentem, et quod haec 
sunt ligna et lapides et huiusmodi, et multo maiorem potest Deus facere, nullo 
homine existente in scholis istis. Et per consequens nullus est certus an id est 
homo, demonstrando socium suum. Credendum est tamen quod est homo. 64 

In addition to raising doubts about our knowledge of substances, 
Nicholas raised a doubt about our knowledge of efficient causes. He 
taught that we cannot demonstrate that a particular effect will follow 
from a particular set of causal circumstances because there is no 
reason why any particular effect should follow, or, indeed, any effect 
at all. And this is true not only of secondary causes but also of God. 
Nicholas was sure that God is the primary efficient cause of all that 
happens, but he thought that God cannot be the explanation of why 
any contingent causality takes place. 

Et dico quod Deus est causa omnium, ... Deus est causa efficiens. Tamen dico 
quod Deus non est causa quare est. 65 

If a secondary cause existed with everything naturally required for an 
effect, there is no reason why one effect rather than another would be 
produced. So there is no strict demonstration that a particular effect 
would be produced. 


63 Ibid.] O 215va. 

64 Ibid.] W 53va. These arguments for the illusoriness of sense knowledge, and the 
consequences following from them, are found also in Sentences, art. 12; O 222rb. There 
is a problem, however, since this passage in article 12, consisting of almost two hun¬ 
dred words, is used, almost word for word, in question 18 of the Questiones attributed to 
Osbert of Pickenham. Osbert, a Carmelite, read the Sentences at Oxford about the same 
time as Nicholas, and became Master of Theology at Oxford. (See B. M. Xiberta, De 
Scriptoribus Scholasticis saeculi XIVex Ordine Carmelitarum, Louvain 1938, 241-284; and D. 
Trapp, op. cit., 227-228.) Twenty questions have been attributed to Osbert. Xiberta 
concluded that the first nine are certainly genuine, and that the eleventh and four¬ 
teenth are spurious. I have examined question 18 in Mantua, Biblioteca Communale, 
F IV 2, f. 98vb. 

65 Sentences, Addition to Prologue; in J. L. Bender, op. cit., p. 263. 
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Nullius effectus creature sive racionalis sive irracionalis positi in esse secundo 
esset dare causam qua posita cum omnibus naturaliter previis ad effectum se- 
quitur effectum poni. Tunc non foret racio quare magis ille effectus foret [froret 
ms] quam quiscumque consimilis. Et tunc sequitur quod nulla esset demonstracio 
propter quid potissima. 66 

No particular effect would follow for certain because, if it had to, God 
could not prevent it. But Nicholas was sure that no secondary cause 
acts except in virtue of the First Cause, and that God is free as regards 
all contingent events. So God can prevent any effect from ensuing. 
Thus the effect is uncertain; there is no necessity for it to be produced. 
Thus, if it is produced, there is no reason why it is produced. 

Probatur quia tunc, stante causa ilia cum omnibus illis disposicionibus, non 
posset Deus impedire ilium effectum ne esset. ... Ergo, posita causa prima cum 
omnibus etc., concurrente causa secunda cum causa prima, equaliter stat effec¬ 
tum esse sicut non esse. 67 

Nicholas did not see how a free cause can produce an effect which 
can be known in advance. Where the cause is free, no effect is 
necessary and hence there is no demonstration that a particular effect 
will follow. 

Et ex necessario non sequitur contingens. Ergo, posita causa prima cum disposi¬ 
tion etc. et concurrente causa secunda cum causa prima, stat effectum esse sicut 
non esse ... et inpossibile est quod necessario sequatur effectus. 68 

The problem is the same as that involved in deciding whether God 
can undo the past or the present. For Nicholas, the contingent is 
always contingent; no necessity ever attaches to it. 

We are now in position to point out the similarities and differences 
in the positions of Nicholas Aston and Nicholas of Autrecourt. As con¬ 
cerns substances, Nicholas Aston taught that we cannot know them for 
the reasons (d) that, if they were known by us, they would be 
represented by species, but God can preserve a species in our mind and 
yet replace the object it represents with another object; (e) that there 
are no species of substances anyway, so that we cannot be sure 
substances exist; (f) that we cannot be sure we know substances 
because we can never be sure we’re not dreaming; and (g) that all 
“knowledge” of past and of present substances can at any moment be 
rendered false. Nicholas also taught that we cannot be sure of efficient 
causality because (e) all “knowledge” of past and present causes can 

66 Sentences , art. 9; W 23ra. 

67 Ibid.; O 213rb-va. 

68 Ibid. ; O 213va. 



at any moment be rendered false, and (f) no demonstration that an ef¬ 
fect will be produced under certain conditions can be given because 
there is no reason why a particular effect is produced, or why any ef¬ 
fect is produced. 


Conclusion 

We have seen that, for a number of reasons, some the same as those of 
Nicholas of Autrecourt, some different, five English university lec¬ 
turers in the second quarter of the fourteenth century denied that we 
can have certainty about substances or efficient causes. That such 
teaching was censured at Paris at that time, but not in England, is no 
proof that the English doctrine was less destructive of confidence in the 
power of human reason to arrive at truth. 

There is a tendency in some historians of this period to downplay 
the seriousness of this state of affairs for philosophy. G. Leff, for exam¬ 
ple, has stated: 

This shift has commonly been regarded as the coming of an attitude of criticism 
and skepticism which destroyed the scholastic achievement. Critical indeed it 
was; but skeptical only in the context of previous certainties. Toward knowledge 
itself no one, including Nicholas of Autrecourt, doubted either the existence or 
knowledge of what could be known: it was their certainty that was denied, and 
with it their demonstrability, because of the contingency of creation. 69 
There was little or nothing, then, of the skeptic in Autrecourt, certainly not in the 
negative pejorative sense in which it is usually applied to the thinkers of this 
period. 70 

True, a philosopher is usually “skeptical” by someone else’s stan¬ 
dard, not by his own; the word can have many definitions. But, if we 
define it to mean “doubting the ability of the human mind to arrive at 
certainty,” Nicholas of Autrecourt is certainly skeptical concerning 
man’s natural knowledge of substance and efficient causality. How 
does admitting the “existence of knowledge” save one from being 
skeptical if he denies the certainty and demonstrability of this 
knowledge, and makes no case for the value of probable knowledge? 
And, if Nicholas of Autrecourt is skeptical on the points we have con¬ 
sidered, so are the English writers who agreed with him. 

W. J. Courtenay has claimed that these philosophers should be 
absolved from any real charge of skepticism: 


69 The Dissolution of the Medieval Outlook , New York 1976, 14. 

70 Ibid., 84. 
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No medieval writers with whom I am familiar doubted that everything (excluding 
God) must have one or more causes, although this thesis was not always stated in 
causal language. 71 


What was at issue, in his opinion, was “that events have definable 
causes or that causal sequences are predictable.” 72 But we have seen 
that Nicholas of Autrecourt said that there may not be any causes at 
all; and that Monachus Niger said that we cannot be sure there are 
causes because we cannot be sure there are substances, and because 
the regular succession of “cause” and “effect” is no guarantee that 
there are causes. 

Concerning God being able to make the past never to have been, as 
Nicholas Aston said He could, Professor Courtenay also has no wor¬ 
ries: 

No one I have examined on the question of God’s power to make a past thing 
never to have been envisaged God’s wishing to change the past. That is excluded 
from the realm of real possibility because of the ordained order and the consisten¬ 
cy of divine action. 73 

But Nicholas Aston did not mention “the ordained order and the con¬ 
sistency of divine action;” he offered no safeguards against destruction 
of the past. 

Of the five Englishmen we have considered, the teaching of only one 
might be exempted from being taken seriously: that of Monachus 
Niger. I have shown elsewhere that he claimed that all his Commentary 
on the Sentences was written simply to make his students think, not to be 
an indication of his own thinking. But I have also claimed that only a 
philosophic sceptic would treat theology in such a derogatory 
manner. 74 

The philosophical scepticism we have been considering was as real 
and as serious in England as it was in Paris. 

Houston, Texas 
Center for Thomistic Studies 
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71 The Critique on Natural Causality in the Mutakallimum and Nominalism , in: Harvard 
Theological Review, 66 (1973), 79. 

72 Ibid. 

73 John of Mirecourt and Gregory of Rimini on Whether God can Undo the Past , in: Recherches 
de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 40 (1973), 166. 

74 Theology the Handmaiden of Logic , in: Augustiniana, in an issue to be printed soon. 
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Vivarium XXI, 1 (1983) 


Valla’s Dialectic in the North 
A Commentary on Peter of Spain by Gerardus Listrius 


PETER MACK 


Lorenzo Valla’s Dialecticae Disputationes has now attracted the attention 
and even the acclaim of several modern scholars. It has been seen as a 
subordination of dialectic to rhetoric, 1 the starting point of Renais¬ 
sance Dialectic, 2 a key work in the transmission of scepticism 3 and 
even an anticipation of ordinary language philosophy. 4 While the 
meaning of this original work is now debated from various points of 
view, the problem of its influence is less explored. 

G. Zippel, in 1957, at the same time as he promised a critical edi¬ 
tion, listed eight manuscripts, which he divided into three different 
recensions. 5 The second recension was printed on its own perhaps 
twice before 1500 and four times between 1509 and 1541, and was in¬ 
cluded in the twice printed Opera Omnia (1540, 1543). 6 Some of its pro¬ 
positions are mentioned by Valla as charges in his trial by the Inquisi¬ 
tion in Naples in 1444, but the details of accusation and defence are 

1 S. I. Camporeale, Lorenzo Valla: Umanesimo e Teologia , Florence 1972, 79-80. Much of 
the first half of this valuable book is devoted to the Dialecticae Disputationes. 

2 C. Vasoli, La dialettica e la retorica dell’Umanesimo, Milan 1968, 77. See also 28-77. 

3 L. Jardine, Lorenzo Valla and the Intellectual Origins ojHumanist Dialectic in: Journal of 
the History of Philosophy, 15 (1977), 143-164. 

4 R. Waswo, The Ordinary Language Philosophy of Lorenzo Valla in: Bibliotheque 
d’humanisme et Renaissance, 41 (1979), 255-271. Waswo acknowledges an important 
debt to H. Gerl, Rhetorik als Philosophie , Munich 1974, who uses the Dialecticae Disputa¬ 
tiones in her discussion of Valla’s re-orientation of philosophy towards rhetoric and the 
mastery of language. Waswo has recently argued that Valla’s philosophical methods 
are used by Vives. R. Waswo, The Reaction of Jean Luis Vives to Valla's Philosophy of 
Language in: BHR 42 (1980) 595-610. 

5 G. Zippel, Note sulle redazioni della Dialectica di Lorenzo Valla in: Archivio Storico per le 
provincie parmensi, 4 e serie, 9 (1957), 301-315. In Italia Medioevale e Umanistica, 13 
(1970), 79 the edition was in proof. Professor Giuseppe Billanovich has informed me 
(March 1980) that it will appear soon and will contain all three recensions. 

6 I have seen editions of the Dialecticae Disputationes from Ascensius Paris 1509, 
Colinaeus Paris 1530, Gymnicus Cologne 1530 and 1541. Risse, Bibliographia Logica /, 
Hildesheim 1965 adds a Venice edition of 1499 (Hain 15828). He found no locations 
for Hain 15829. F. R. Goff, Incunabula in American Libraries , New York 1964, records 
three copies of a Milan incunable v 49 (Guillermus Le Signerre 1496-1500). 
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unknown. 7 Poggio attacked the work in general terms, 8 Erasmus’ cor¬ 
respondence indicates that he had read it. 9 Vives condemns it at the 
end of his Against the pseudo-Dialecticians. 10 The most important channel 
of influence is through Rudolf Agricola’s often reprinted De Inventione 
Dialectica. 11 However, this work never mentions Valla and, while often 
taking similar views, also frequently prefers ideas Valla has rejected. 
The relationship certainly calls for more investigation, particularly as 
Agricola’s rather eclectic approach would seem to be in opposition to 
the kind of radical unity modern commentators find in Valla’s doc¬ 
trines. 

As might have been expected the commentaries on logical textbooks 
are proving to be much richer in detailed reference and in argument. 12 
They promise to provide a far more accurate idea of how Valla was 
being read in the early sixteenth century. The commentary on Peter of 
Spain Tractatus by Gerard Listrius refers to Valla’s work at many 
points. 13 It is possible to tell clearly and in some detail, how he 
received various of Valla’s ideas and innovations. Listrius, who is best 
known today for a commentary on Erasmus’ Praise of Folly , was a 
humanist, a correspondent of Erasmus, who had studied medicine at 


7 G. Zippel, L’Autodifesa di Lorenzo Valla per ilprocesso dell’ Inquisizione Napoletana (1444) 
in: Italia MedioevaJe et Umanistica (1970) 88-89. Zippel prints the whole document, 
59-94. See also his Defensio Quaestionum in Philosophia di Lorenzo Valla , e un noto processo dell 
Inquisizione Napoletana , in: Bulletino dell’Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo e 
Archivio Muratoriano, 69 (1957), 319-347. 

8 Poggio, Opera Omnia /, Turin 1964, 201. See Lorenzo Valla, Antidotum Primum , ed. 
A. Wesseling, Assen 1978, Introduction. 

9 Erasmi Epistolae, ed. P. S. Alien, Vol. I, Oxford 1906, 195. 

10 J. L. Vives Against the Pseudo-Dialecticians, ed. R. Guerlac, Dordrecht 1979, 152-3. 

11 On Agricola, see Vasoli 147-183. W. Ong gives a preliminary census of editions 
Ramus and Talon Inventory , Cambridge, Mass. 1958, 534-558. 2 manuscripts of this 
work are now known and the textual situation seems to be more complex than Ong’s 
useful brief survey revealed. I am at present working on Agricola’s influence and his 
debt to Valla. 

12 For example, there are a small number of interesting references in J. Noviomagus’ 
commentary on George of Trebizond Dialectica. (Cologne 1539) Alardus’ commentary 
on Agricola’s De Inventione Dialectica contains a larger number. 

13 G. Listrius Commentarioli in Dialecticen (Zwolle 1520). This seems to be the only edi¬ 
tion. The entry in Nijhoff-Kronenberg, Nederlandsche Bibliographic van 1500 tot 1540 , 
’s-Gravenhage 1940, 4159 together with the fact that Risse, Logik der Neuzeit /, Stutt¬ 
gart 1964, 25 had not seen it, suggest that it is a very rare book. M. E. Kronenberg 
describes Listrius connections with the printer Simon Corverius in lets over een onbekend 
Novum Testamentum in Sept. 1522 te Amsterdam uitgegeven, en over de drukkerij van Cower in: 
Het Boek, 15 (1926), 241-256. For comparison I have used Peter of Spain, Tractatus , 
ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1972. 
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Pavia and Basel. 14 To judge from the correspondence, he also knew 
More and Caesarius, 15 and was helpful to Erasmus in obtaining Greek 
manuscripts. In 1516, he was appointed rector of the Latin School at 
Zwolle. He told Erasmus that he had begun to teach Greek there, that 
he was reforming their grammar texts, but that he had not yet been 
able to do away with the barbarous logic books. 16 

The outlook of the preface to his commentary is also that of the 
humanist Pedagogue. 17 He had originally refused to undertake the 
project, thinking that the works of Trapezuntius, 18 Agricola and Valla 
had rendered Peter of Spain completely redundant (Al v ). However, 
the demand for Peter was so great that he had finally agreed to 
brighten up the parts taken from Porphyry and Aristotle with a com¬ 
mentary. 19 He comments on the first four tractates explaining that the 
topics are best studied in Giorgio Valla, 20 book five of Quintilian, 


14 Biographical information from Erasmi Epistolae 7/407. See also H. C. Rogge, Gerar¬ 
dus Listrius , in: Archief voor Nederlandsche Kerkgeschiedenis, 7 (1899), 207-220. 
There is also a biography in J. Austin Gavin, The Commentary of Gerardus Listrius on 
Erasmus’ Praise of Folly: A critical edition and commentary , St. Louis University 1974, xxvi- 
xlvi. 

* 5 Erasmi Epistolae 11 198, 415. 

16 Graecas litteras hie sic seminavi ut pueruli iam passim thematiola sua Graece scri- 
bant. Unum me torquet, barbaram istam dialecticam extrudere adhuc non possim; 
nam barbaricam grammaticam olim eieci. Erasmi Epistolae 7/415. His other publica¬ 
tions are mostly educational (a work on the eight figures of construction, editions of 
Terence Eunuchus and Cicero Tusculan Disputations Book I). He helped Corverius 
publish other works, including a corrected edition of Erasmus De Copia. See M. E. 
Kronenberg’s article cited above. Around November 1517 ( Erasmi Epistolae Ilf 122) 
he was unjustly accused of poisoning his enemy Murmellius. 

17 For the rest of this article, to save space page number references to Listrius and 
Valla are given in the text. Folio numbers (Al r Q4 v ) are to Listrius, page numbers 
(645-761) are to L. Valla Opera Omnia (Basel 1540). I have used this edition because the 
reprint (Turin 1962) has made it widely available. 

18 George of Trebizond’s Dialectica (Isagoge Dialectica) was often reprinted (5 times 
before 1520). SeeJ. Monfasani, George of Trebizond, Leiden 1976, 300-317. 

19 Quare optime Listri posses tu optime de pueris tuis mereri, atque adeoque de Ger¬ 
mania nostra, si, quando Petrus Hispanus eradicari non potest, optima quaque eius 
quae aut ex Porphyrio aut ex Aristotele mutuo sumpta sunt, commentariis aut scholiis 
tuis illustravesis. (Al v .) 

20 One of the sections in G. Valla’s long work De expetendis et fugiendis rebus Venice 1501 
is on dialectic AA8 v ff. There is also a shorter work de expedita ratione argumentandi libellus 
which is printed under various names (Libellus de arguments, Compendana et facilis 
disserendi ratio) from 1498 onwards. Risse gives five editions between 1498 and 1527, 
Bibliographia Logica , Hildesheim 1965. 

This shorter work, from which Listrius quotes, is in fact largely a tissue of 
(unacknowledged) quotations and references from other authors, and especially from 
his own translation of the Dialectic of Nicephorus. Mosellanus recognises this in the 
preface to his commentary, which is printed at the end of Trapezuntius Dialectica 
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Rudolph Agricola and the Topics of Cicero (Al v ). In particular he has 
avoided every kind of sophism and time-wasting cavillation. 21 
Listrius’ principal models have been Ammonius, 22 Boethius, Lorenzo 
Valla and Rudolf Agricola. In his letter to the studious boys, which 
follows, Listrius outlines another, similar, programme of study. 

“At first nothing is more useful to untrained boys, in my opinion than the Dialec¬ 
tic of George of Trebizond, followed by that of Giorgio Valla for both are equally 
compendious, and cover the whole of dialectic briefly, and boys can taste what 
dialectic is in them. After these the Frisian Rudolf Agricola, L. Valla, Quintilian 
and the topics of Cicero, with Aristotle and Boethius are to be read.” 23 

Lorenzo Valla occupies a place of honour in each of the lists (Valla 
uses three long chapters from Quintilian as his section on the topics) 
but the company is not altogether congenial. Valla had denounced 
Boethius and Aristotle at vituperative length. This pattern of promi¬ 
nent reference and unlikely combination is repeated in the text. 
Although we shall mainly be concerned with explicit reference, the 
questions of the unity and purposefulness of the doctrine, and of silent 
disagreement ask that we first attempt to establish the version of Valla 
which is being used. Listrius’ report of Valla’s definition and explana¬ 
tion of oratio shows fairly clearly that he was not using the first version. 

“Orationem Valla libro secundo Dialecticae suae sic describit. Oratio est vocum 
ex institutione artificis significantium, congrua complexio ut Socrates et Plato ... 
Valla dicit esse triplicem orationem, Unam simplicissimam, quae duabus dic- 
tionibus est contenta, subiecto et praedicato, tanquam viro et uxore: Alteram 
pleniorem, quae pluribus propositionibus constat, qualis est syllogismus, tan¬ 
quam pagus aut vicus. Tertiam plenissimam, quae constat ex plurimis, qualis est 
oratoria, veluti quaedam urbs. B4 V 


(Lyons 1559) 175. The translation and the dialectic text are printed in a collection of 
G. Valla’s works and translations. G. Valla Interprete, Nicephori logica etc (Venice 
1498). 

The section on the Topics to which Listrius often refers is mostly drawn from 
Cicero’s Topica and De Oratore. Vasoli thinks that Giorgio Valla was influenced by his 
unrelated namesake Lorenzo, but he does not explain why. See Vasoli 132-144. 

21 Porro sex ultimos tractatus/ex nullo philosophorum imitatos, sed plenos sophisticis 
cavillandis, penitus omisi, indignos eos ratus, qui a pueris legerentur. Al v -2 r . 

22 Ammonius’ commentary on the De Interpretations had only been published in Greek 
(Venice, 1503) before 1520. Listrius seems to have known Greek well. Ammonius is 
also cited in the commentary on the Praise of Folly. 

23 Primum meo iudicio, nihil pueris rudibus utilius fuerit, dialectica Georgii 
Trapezontii, deinde, Georgii Vallae, Nam utraque iuxta compendiosa est, totamque 
dialecticam breviter absolvit, in eisque quid dialectica sit, gustare pueri poterunt. 
Secundum hos legendi sunt Rodolphus Agricola frisius, Laurentius Valla, Quin- 
tilianus, et Ciceronis Topica cum Aristotele et Boetio. A2 V . 
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Valla’s first recension: 

“Oratio dupliciter accipitur: uno modo cum est complexio vocum ex institutione 
artificis significantium quae sunt nomen et verbum: AJtero cum est complexio 
plurium huiusmodi orationum qualis est syllogismus; quae ex tribus orationibus 
constat et oratorum dictio quae constat ex plurimis” 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana Ms. Urbinat. Lat. 1207 93 v 


Second recension: 

Oratio (ut superiori probavimus libro) est vocum ex institutione artificis 
significantium congrua complexio: una quidem simplicissima quasi et mater 
aliarum quae vel duabus dictionibus potest esse contenta nomine et verbo tan- 
quam viro et uxore: quae dicitur enunciatio graece apophansis veluti una domus. 
Altera vero plenior: quae ex pluribus huiuscemodi orationibus constat: qualis est 
syllogismus quasi pagus quidam aut vicus. Tertia autem plenissima quae constat 
ex plurimis qualis oratoria veluti quaedam urbs. 

L. Valla Dialecticae Disputationes (Paris 1509) 20 r col 2 

In other instances, doctrines not enunciated before the second ver¬ 
sion are reported. 24 I have not been able to find in Listrius variants of 
quotation or doctrine which would discriminate between second and 
third versions. The balance of probability must be that he used the 
printed text (second version), and in any case in the areas with which 
the commentary is concerned, the differences between second and 
third recension are not substantive. 

Between the Prefaces and the first portion of Peter’s text, Listrius 
defines dialectic (“ars est quae de qualibet re, quantum ipsius natura 
patitur disserere docet” A3 r ), divides it into topical and judicial, and 
explains the topics (‘certain general heads of things’). He criticises re¬ 
cent dialecticians for failing to distinguish these parts properly. Ail 
these points come from the first two chapters of Book 2 of Agricola’s De 
Inventione Dialectical except that Agricola’s definition of dialectic 
originally read, “ars probabiliter de qualibet re proposita disserendi, 
prout cuiusque natura capax esse fidei poterit”. Listrius has removed 
the emphasis on the probable and on the securing of belief. A few 
paragraphs later when Listrius is relating (with a reference, this time) 
Agricola’s account of the duty, matter, instrument and aim of dialec¬ 
tic, 26 the references to the probable are retained. Among the 
paragraphs based on Agricola are interspersed attacks on the un¬ 
necessary length and difficulty of scholastic manuals. This is con- 


24 For example, the discussion of the problem of xi<;, the objection to genus 
generalissimus. 

25 R. Agricola De Inventione Dialectica (Cologne 1539), 193, 179. 

26 Agricola 190-1. 
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trasted with Valla’s view that no subject seems to be shorter or simpler 
than dialectic. (A4 V , 694). 

The use of Agricola is in accord with the prefaces. He also seems to 
stand behind the step-by-step account of how appropriate arguments 
are found, using the topics, and constructed into syllogisms. This is 
followed by observations on the inappropriate order of Peter’s trac¬ 
tates, dealing with sentences before single words. Thus there is a 
strong emphasis on invention, at the outset. 

When the first section of text provides Peter’s definition of dialectic, 
Listrius’ first comment is that he prefers the Agricolan definition 
which he had discussed earlier. 

Throughout the discussion of the basics of language, Valla’s ideas 
seem to predominate. Listrius follows him in noting Quintilian’s cor¬ 
rection of Aristotle’s and Priscian’s views on how sound is produced. 
Valla’s own classification of all sense impressions as qualitas is 
repeated. 27 His remarks on the definition of language, and of oratio are 
recorded, apparently with approval, as are his objections to the bar¬ 
barism of the “indefinite” use (“non-homo”), and to the resolution of 
the verb into the form ‘copula plus participle’. In his discussion of 
quantity (universal, particular or singular) and quality (affirmative or 
negative) of propositions, Valla’s long analysis of the use of various 
signa (e.g. omnis, nullus, quidam, aliquis, non etc) and combinations 
of signa is summarised at some length in a list of signa provided in the 
commentary and a selection of rules and problems. Valla’s work in 
this area is original and important, based, like his Elegantiae on sen¬ 
sitive analysis of actual Latin usage. To incorporate them reflects 
Listrius’ earlier pronouncement that the logical definition of noun 
should be the same as the grammatical definition. 28 He uses them to 
improve the level of Latin implied without demanding alterations in 
the philosophical framework. 

Valla’s views on the square of contraries are not so easy to accom¬ 
modate (710-16). First, he objects to the idea that both of a pair of con¬ 
traries can be false, arguing that the false cannot be contrary to the 
false and positing a three-valued solution at the level of universality 
(either “all elephants are white” is true, or it is false, or it is partly 
true and partly false, when some elephants are white but not others). 

27 This is Aristotle’s third type of quality. Categories 9a28f. 

28 Verum ut libere loquar quod sentio non video quid conferat haec tam spinosae 
tradi, cum revera inter nomen in Grammatica et nomen in logica, nihil sit discriminis 
nisi quod nomen hie etiam pronomen et participium complectatur. B3 V . 
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Secondly he objects to Boethius’ argument for the simultaneous 
truth of both subcontraries, which runs “a man is a grammarian; if 
someone says this about Donatus, it is true. A man is not a gram¬ 
marian; if someone says this about Cato, this is true as well”, arguing 
that such an argument could be used to show that both subcontraries 
could be false (by reversing the order of the examples) and that it is an 
error to allow the reference of the subject to change. It is also un¬ 
natural in language. He wishes a subcontrary to state only that of 
“Plato is alive” and ‘‘Plato is dead”, one must be true and the other 
false; that they are incompatible. In part this section of the argument 
depends on the fact that quidam is singular, though it is used by the 
logicians as a particular. Valla is prepared to use this misapprehension 
as part of his attack, and does not seem to be troubled that some of his 
objections would be met by employing nonnullus as the particular sign. 
He employs the same tactic (substituting Catalina for quidam in 
Boethius’ rule) to attack arguments from singular to universal through 
the contradictory. He argues that the singulars give indications only. 
Further he shows that in cases of non-essential qualities, there may be 
only one contradictory rather than the two required by the symmetry 
of the square. In case that Bucephalus is white, “Every horse is 
white” and “Bucephalus is not white” are both false, and therefore 
not contradictory. In order to make this argument, of course, he is 
employing the older two-valued treatment of the universal. This may 
suggest that Valla is more concerned to exploit inconsistencies and er¬ 
rors in the old system than to create a new one. This does not mean 
that his remarks are without logical interest. 

Commenting on Peter’s account, Listrius insists on consistent 
reference for the terms 29 and recalls Valla’s point about the connection 
of contrary and subcontrary using his example. After explaining the 
system, he says that Valla wrote at great length on this subject, 
“anyone who wishes to know his most acute reasoning may read it in 
the second book of his dialectic, however it is longer than can be set 
down here”. 30 This is not condemnation, indeed ‘most acute’ implies 
approval, but Valla’s position would hardly admit tolerance of the 


29 D3 V . Like Valla (713) Listrius recalls examples Boethius had used in his Introductio 
ad Syllogismos Categories PL 64 778C-D. 

30 De iis legibus oppositarum longe alia Laurentius scripsit quam Boetius et hunc im- 
itatus P.H. cuius sententiam acutissimam, si quis scire cupit, ex secundo libro Dialec- 
ticae eius discat licebit, nam prolixior est, quam quam subiicere hie libeat. El v . 
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received account, if Listrius had understood it fully. To agree with it 
would have had to involve reproducing at least its conclusions. 

After Peter’s text on the modal propositions, Listrius quotes from 
Valla’s chapter the section in which he asserts that there are many 
other adjectives which could as easily be considered modal as ‘possi¬ 
ble’ or ‘necessary’, but he concludes immediately that although this is 
so he does not consider it worth discussing in detail. 31 In Valla’s text 
this suggestion had formed part of a sequence in which he moved away 
from talking about the square of modal propositions (possible, im¬ 
possible, necessary, contingent), which he held to be unnecessarily 
elaborate, to discuss the two kinds of argument, the necessary and the 
likely. This leads to the discussion of the probable arguments, from 
Quintilian. It is a transition of some importance in directing the rest of 
the work towards invention, and those who see Valla reducing dialec¬ 
tic to rhetoric or supporting scepticism place particular emphasis on 
it. 32 Listrius picks out one of the arguments against the modals and 
uses it to cut short Peter’s discussion of the square of modals, 33 omit¬ 
ting the new modals and the remarks on the probable. 

Listrius begins his second tractate by explaining that the role of the 
predicables is to analyse five words which are necessary to the 
understanding of the categories. It is of little use to be told that the 
categories are the ten principal genera unless we know what a genus is. 
The point is taken up when, in his second section of commentary, after 
he has explained nominalist and realist positions on the universals, 34 
he explains, with reference to Ammonius, that most of them err in 
thinking that Aristotle is speaking about things rather than words. The 
predicables classify the words Aristotle uses in the categories. Valla 
had not had a chapter on the predicables, treating the terms as consti¬ 
tuents of a definition, Listrius’ position though different seems to have 
the same effect of removing the metaphysical implication. In the 
course of his exposition, Listrius notices and agrees with several of 
Valla’s criticisms: on Porphyry’s system of answering with the genus 
alone instead of the whole definition, when asked a question in quid ; 

31 Quae cum ita sint, non operae precium arbitror in hiis spinetis diuel uctari, quare 
quam brevissime reliqua tradamus ... fl r . 

32 See for example, Camporeale 37-42. 

33 The square of modal propositions which results is reproduced in Tractatus , ed. De 
Rijk, p. 16, Listrius omits Peter’s text here. 

34 Listrius is prompted by Peter’s text (Unde predicabile proprie sumptum et ‘univer¬ 
sale’ idem sunt) but he justifies it with his wish that his students should not be amazed 
when masters chatter about this. 
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the barbarity of expressions like ‘hinnibile currit’. However, he 
disagrees with Valla’s complaint about the barbarity of ‘genus 
generalissimum’, noting that the comparison of ‘generale’ which 
Valla objects to is acceptable in the equivalent Greek words. This is 
quite a significant point, since Valla seems to regard the Latin 
language as the natural repository of logic and rejects with scorn 
similar grecisms. Listrius permits himself a second long excursus on 
the meaning of first and second intentions, so that his pupils may 
understand the sophistries of his predecessors. In the accounts of dif¬ 
ferentia and proprium, Valla’s opinions receive due prominence and 
agree with the author’s own. 

In commenting on and filling out the tree of Porphyry, Listrius does 
not mention Valla’s alternative version, but he does note it in the sec¬ 
tion on substance in the next tractate. At this point he is pursuing an 
even-handed policy, relating Valla’s opinions after Aristotle’s. 
However, Valla’s first objection, that Porphyry did not say what in¬ 
corporeal substance was or how it was to be related to immortal ra¬ 
tional animals is answered by Listrius’ earlier expansion of Porphyry’s 
diagram. What Listrius has done is to add a division of spiritus (which 
is one of Valla’s classifications) as an explanation of Porphyry’s incor- 
porea. This does not meet Valla’s objections to soul appearing at dif¬ 
ferent points in the tree; as a genus at the top level, and as a differentia 
further down. 35 Nor does it endorse Valla’s own explanation of soul, 
which he allows, though in a different degree, to men and animals. 
This argument Listrius explicitly rejects. 

Truly, I, as I may freely say what I think, think that there is no other soul in 
animals than the corporeal. We have a triple soul, animal in the brain, vital in the 
heart and natural in the liver. 36 

Thus the subsequent reference to Valla’s denial of souls to plants is 
disapproving. Listrius ends this section by referring back to the 
diagram in the tractate on predicables, which confirms his rejection of 
Valla’s view. 37 

Valla had reduced the categories to three: substance, quality and 
action. He had also limited the role of substance, at first arguing that it 


35 Stulte etiam separantes tanquam diversa, animatum corpus et anima. 657. 

36 Verum ego ut libere quod sentio dicam, puto in brutis non esse alium spiritum 
quam corporeum. Qualem et nos habemus triplicem, animalem in crebro, vitalem in 
corde and naturalem in epate. K4 r . 

37 ... animal rationale homo, irrationale brutum vocari potest ... Haec series et ordo 
praedicamenti depicta est in praedicabilibus. K4 r . 
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was the focus of unity behind the more variable perceptible qualities, 38 
later that it included the possession of the qualities (but not the exact 
aspect or extent of them). He wished to classify everything perceptible 
as quality. 

“This place seems to require that when we discuss what Aristotle thought about 
the predicaments, we should add what Valla, who rebuked him, thought about 
the same. 39 

The first characteristic of Listrius’ discussion of the categories is its 
evenhandedness. After listing Aristotle’s ten predicaments, he ex¬ 
plains how Valla reduced them to three, adding that he also reduced 
the transcendentals to res.* 0 

Although Listrius attends to Aristotle’s versions, often noting the 
views of his commentators, many of Valla’s points are recorded, for 
example, he apparently agrees with Valla in rejecting Aristotle’s ac¬ 
count of mathematical points, 41 in admitting that geometrical solids 
can be grouped under figura (a part of quality) 42 and in adding 
arguments of his own against the predicament of relatives. In his 
Aristotelian section he follows Ammonius’ explanation of the last six 
categories as combinations of the first four, and therefore dependent 
on them. 43 He uses the authority of Ammonius to reject Valla’s argu- 

38 Vatican, Urbinat. lat. 1207, f.42 v : Substantia a substando est appellata: quae vel 
per se stat nullis adminiculis fulcta; vel quae accidenti seu qualitati substat atque sub¬ 
sists: non quia illi subiaceat : sed quia illam contineat (He finds himself unable to give 
an example, rejecting ‘homo’) non est haec substantia: sed res constans ex substantia 
qualitate et actione. 

39 Postulare videtur hie locus, ut quando narramus quid Aristoteles de praedicamentis 
senserit, addiciamus quid Vallensis, qui hunc increpat, de iisdem senserit. K3 r . 

40 K3 V . Listrius’ introduction to these matters (I neither follow nor reject ...) enhances 
the doubt as to his own position. De iis longe lateque ipse Valla disputat et quidem 
acutissime concluditque, non nisi tria esse praedicamenta et transcendens unum 
nempe rem. Quern hoc loco ut non imitor ita nec refello. 

41 Haec pluraque Vallensis contra Peripateticos acute disputat, censens contra eos 
punctum, ut sit minimum, partem tamen esse lineae, duoque puncta plus occupare 
quam unum. L3 V . 

42 Figura autem est quantitatis, ut lineae, aut superficiei, quaedam compositio et pro- 
tractio ... Ponunt in hac specie omnes figuras, sive in lineis solis sint, ..., sive in super- 
ficiebus. Nl r . 

43 Porro Ammonius, et eum imitans Georgius Valla, autores sunt, haec sex ultima 
fieri ex commixione quatuor aliorum praedicamentorum. Id quod ex hac distributione 
capiunt. Eorum quae sint, quaedam per se sunt, ut Essentia, Quaedam in aliis sunt, 
ut omnia Accidentia. Porro, Horum quaedam per se sunt, quaedam non per se, qui 
non per se sunt, sunt Ad aliquid. Quae per se sunt, aut divisibilia sunt et faciunt quan- 
titatem, aut indivisibilia, et constituunt qualitatem. Caetera fiunt ex eo quod substan¬ 
tia vel Essentia, reliquis tribus misceatur, Ut quantitati, qualitati, et Ad aliquid. 
Substantia enim quanto admixta facit duo praedicamenta, Quando et ubi. Tempori 
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ment that the property “not receiving more and less” belongs to the 
grammatical class of nouns, rather than to the category of substance, 
by arguing that only what can be a contrary can receive more and less, 
and only a quality can be a contrary. 44 

Valla did not see his account as at all compatible with Aristotle's 
and even if Listrius agrees in finding substance and quality the prin¬ 
cipal categories, his view of them is more like Aristotle's than Valla's. 
In addition, he gives fairly strong assent to Ammonius’ formulation of 
the relationship of the first four categories; “which pleases me suffi¬ 
ciently but does not completely agree with the words of Aristotle”. 45 

Listrius treatment of perception is interesting. While discussing 
Valla's predicament actio , Listrius discusses Aristotle’s theory of 
perception. To it he opposes the view of Macrobius, Lactantius and 
many others, following Plato, that the force of sensing goes out to the 
object. This is explained by the fact that some people see better than 
others. Senses are said not to suffer their objects but to receive them. 
Many of the sentences in this area are closely based on Valla’s but the 
phrasing and the way they are introduced imply that they are the 
author’s own views. 46 

enim admixta facit Quando, Et loco admixta facit ubi ... Iam Essentia qualitati mixta 
facit actionem et passionem ... Porro Essentia Ad aliquid mixta facit situm esse ... 
Habere enim essentiae, circum essentiam significat circumpositionem. (N2 V ). 

Some scholastic logicians had also tended to reduce the praedicaments. Ockham for 
example had referred to substances and qualities as res absolutas. Summa Logica I c 49. 

44 Ammonius dicit ea demum suscipere magis et minus quae possint esse contraria. 
Diximus autem nos. contrarietatem fere non esse, nisi inter qualitates ut albedo et 
nigredo. L2 r . Prior to this Listrius gave quite a full account of Valla’s views. 

45 Quae mihi satis arrident, sed cum Aristotelis verbis non per omnia conveniunt. 
M4 r . 

46 Contra Macrobio Lactantio, aliisque permultis. Platonem secutis, videtur vis ipsa 
sentiendi, tendere ad obiectum. Nec id sine causa, nam alias non cerneret melius, qui 
acuto visu esset, quam qui hebeti. Ad haec, ut demus colorem aliaque objecta sen- 
suum tendere ad suos sensus, tamen non sunt dicendi sensus pati, ab objectis sed 
recipere obiecta, ut Vallensis ait. Nam tunc ab iis patiuntur, cum ab iis offenduntur. 
Veluti cum nimius splendor visum, aut nimius sonus auditum, aut nimius calor tac- 
tum, afficit. Nunc a sensibus ilia recipiuntur, tanquam a manibus poma de arbore 
cadentia, quae nisi, a manibus exciperentur, frustra in manus, deciderent. Agunt 
igitur sensus, cum suis funguntur officiis non patiuntur nisi cum dolent. Sic Valla. 
N3 r * v . 

The quotations from Valla (text below) are reorganised and a new sentence is sup¬ 
plied. The tag “ut Vallensis ait” would not be appropriate if the whole were intended 
as an exposition of Valla’s view rather than that of the author. 

Esto enim ut color ad visum tendat, et sonus ad auditum. Non sunt dicendi pati sen¬ 
sus ab obiectis, sed recipere obiecta. Nam tunc ab his patiuntur, cum ab his ostendun- 
tur, veluti cum nimius splendor visum, aut nimius sonus auditum, aut nimius calor, 
vel percussio incisioque tactum afficit. Nunc a sensibus ilia recipiuntur, tanquam a 
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Listrius begins his commentary on Peter's fourth tractate, by refer¬ 
ring the reader to the accounts of the topics by Cicero, Quintilian, 
Giorgio Valla and Agricola. He also remarks on the obscurity of 
Aristotle’s version. After the first portion of text, he explains Boethius’ 
views on the four kinds of argumentation, of which two are perfect 
(syllogism, induction) while the other two (enthymeme, example) are 
incomplete forms correspondingly. 47 Although this seems to be his 
preferred account, he discusses a version of induction by Cicero (based 
on question and answer). 48 He also refers the reader to Valla’s ac¬ 
count. He notices Aristotle’s views on example and refers to the opi¬ 
nions of Quintilian, Valla and Erasmus. 

Valla’s own account is very different. 

He had proposed that enthymemes are incomplete forms, (above all 
the incomplete syllogism), while epicheiremes are forms with only 
probable premisses. Syllogism, example and induction may each have 
dependent enthymemes and epicheiremes. Example is an independent 
form with its own kind of validity. Valla’s induction is a technique of 
question and answer, like that of Cicero, or the method of Plato’s 
dialogues. 

Listrius certainly went further than his text in adding Boethius’ ac¬ 
count, though Peter does refer to this in his tractate on the Topics. 49 
To include Cicero’s version of induction is a significant addition. This 
still leaves him well short of Valla’s position, and suggests that the 
references imply no strong approval. In his brief commentary on the 
types of syllogism, he notes and perhaps approves Valla’s rejection of 
third and fourth figure syllogisms and of conversions among the 
figures. He also refers to remarks of Valla and Agricola 50 on the varie¬ 
ty of forms of argument which are underpinned or guaranteed by 
syllogisms, even where no syllogism appears explicitly. 

Listrius ignores the many variant forms of syllogism which Valla 
proposes (syllogisms on whole and parts, all negative syllogisms, 


manibus poma de arbore cadentia: quae nisi a manibus exciperentur, frustra in manus 
deciderent. Agunt igitur sensus, dum suis funguntur officiis non patiuntur, nisi cum 
dolent ... Macrobio cum multis philosophis, necnon Lactantio videtur vis ipsa cernen- 
di tendere ad obiectum. Nec sine causa videtur, aliter non cerneret melius, qui acuto 
visu est eminus quam qui hebeti. 686-7. 

47 Boethius, De Differentiis Topicis, PL 64, 1183A-1184D. 

48 04 v Cicero, De Inventione I xxxi 51-56. 

49 Peter of Spain Tractaius 56-58. 

50 04 r R. Agricola De Inventione Dialectica 440-3. 
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syllogisms with singular propositions etc.) as well as the other forms he 
had discussed (including hypothetical syllogism, sorites dilemma). For 
Listrius, the syllogism as defined in the Prior Analytics is the domi¬ 
nant form. For Valla it is one form among many and it is not totally 
distinct from the others, but has variant forms which shade into them. 

Only a sample of the points of contact between Valla and Listrius 
have been discussed. 51 They probably over-represent problematic 
issues at the expense of more straightforward agreements, 52 but it 
should still be possible to draw some conclusions. Although Listrius 
only four times disagrees with a position he has attributed to Valla, 53 it 
is clear that there are many important omissions. In particular his 
more philosophical interests (the soul, the abstract adjective, habitus , 
ethics, the Trinity, motion), the forms of argumentation, and the ideas 
on the probable are left out. The form of the commentary helps to sup¬ 
press important connections. Valla’s tendency to avoid purely mental 
concepts (mathematical points, the abstract adjective, secondary 
substance), his emphasis on the definition, his refusal of abstract con¬ 
cepts behind language and his emphasis on persuasive reasoning fail to 
communicate. On matters of logical technique, Valla’s dissenting 
views are sometimes merely referred to, or presented merely as alter¬ 
natives, often among doctrine with which they are incompatible. 

It seems that Listrius does not share Valla’s vehement opposition to 
Aristotle and Boethius. He asserts for example that Peter has culled in¬ 
formation from the best authors. 54 It is often sufficient for his purposes 
to get behind Peter of Spain to their opinions. George of Trebizond 
and Giorgio Valla, who also appear in Listrius’ lists of authorities 
have a similar view, retaining most of Peter’s points, rejecting only his 
interest in supposition, and adding some orientation towards the pro- 


51 Further instances include: the indefinite proposition taken as universal (Dl v , 696) 
the comparison of noun to husband, verb to wife (B3 r , 694), the definition of 
homonym (I4 r , 695), that the three definitions (synonym, homonym, univocal) belong 
to grammar rather than dialectic (Kl v , 696) that actio is not an accident (N3 V , 678), the 
reduction of the last five categories (N3 V -02 V , 680-1), that enunciatio is the generic 
term, for which propositio is wrongly substituted (Pl v , 733). 

52 Between C2 V and D2 r , for example there are two to three friendly references on 
virtually every page. 

53 The four are: rejection of genus generalissimum (G3 V 646); Valla’s views on the soul, 
(K4 r , 660-3), rejection of accepting more and less as a property of quality (L2 r , 687), 
the scholastic definition of lines (L4 V , 683). 

54 At haec ut sit vilissimus, certe ea quae collegit, non ex vilibus sed ex classicis atque 
adeo Corypheis autoribus nempc Porphyrio et Aristotele collegit. A2 r . 
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duction of discourse. (So does Caesarius, though he is probably just 
later than Listrius.) Thus there are four authorities (and often 
Agricola as well) against Valla in all his major logical innovations (e.g. 
the contraries, the modals, forms of argumentation). This is also true, 
of course, of points on which Listrius follows Valla or approaches his 
position (e.g. the predicables, the facts of language, the categories). 
Valla’s views are much more often repeated where they touch on the 
appropriateness or elegance of the language used, when they are more 
easily absorbed into the existing system. Similarly it is usually details 
which are carried over, larger units are more often referred to, or at 
best presented as alternatives. Much of the ‘humanist’ polemic against 
recent logicians (as in Caesarius) 55 and several definitions are 
repeated. Perhaps, as the opening definitions and the sequence of 
publication may suggest it is above all Valla seen through Agricola. 
The importance of the topics (in a form near to that of Quintilian) is 
taken for granted; linguistic improvements and metaphysical 
simplifications contributed to a logic directed more towards the pro¬ 
duction of discourse, but radical changes in the logical apparatus are 
avoided. To the very small degree to which a concern with the prob¬ 
able enters, it is through Agricola; though the suppressions of possible 
scepticism probably outweigh the inclusions. Nor does the reorienta¬ 
tion of philosophy towards language which recent commentators have 
insisted on in Valla, seem to have impressed this northern humanist 
reader. The evidence of this commentary suggests that Valla’s Dialec¬ 
tic is understood and reproduced much more on matters of argumen¬ 
tative technique, and especially on points of style, than on 
philosophical questions. The possibility that Valla is read through 
Agricola by 1520, that is even before Agricola becomes a dominant 
feature of humanist syllabuses may lead us to reconsider the usual pic¬ 
ture of the intellectual relation of the two, in which Agricola is seen as 
a populariser and a pedagogue, Valla as an innovator. If these conclu¬ 
sions were supported by more than the so far meagre evidence of 
Valla’s direct influence and if invention and simplification were to be 
seen as the key points of the humanist reform of dialectic, we should 
probably wish to study its influence more in its applications, in the use 


55 J. Caesarius Dialectica (PCologne, 1525) (British Library copy 520d6(2)) Aa 2 , BS1 V , 
Aa 3 V . For a short account of Caesarius’ indebtedness to traditional textbooks see my 
M. Phil. Thesis, Permeations of Renaissance Dialectic into English Discourse , Warburg 
Institute 1978, 21-2. 
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of argument in letters, documents, literary texts and in the practice of 
rhetoric than in more strictly philosophical developments. 36 

Coventry 

University of Warwick 


56 I have to thank Professor A. T. Grafton (Princeton University) for drawing this 
commentary to my attention. I am grateful for help to my friends and teachers at the 
Warburg Institute (London University) especially Jill Kraye, Charles Schmitt and 
Vicki Behm. Work generously supported by a Leverhulme European Fellowship in 
1978-9 lies behind this paper. 
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Vivarium XXI, 1 (1983) 


Collegeune institution avant la lettre 1 


OLGA WEIJERS 


Un des aspects de la vie universitaire au moyen age etait le loge- 
ment des etudiants, un probleme d’ordre pratique auquel les diri- 
geants de l’universite se sont interesses de bonne heure et qui suscitait 
la generosite des riches. 

Le «college» medieval nous a legue son nom, qui jusqu’a ce jour a 
garde sa signification ancienne, notamment en anglais . 2 Ce n’etait 
d’ailleurs pas la forme la plus ancienne de cohabitation des etudiants. 
Le college etait precede par Vhospitium ou aula . 

En somme, les etudiants avaient plusieurs possibilites pour se loger. 
Ils pouvaient entrer en pension chez leurs professeurs ou louer une 
chambre chez des particuliers. Les etudiants riches pouvaient louer 
une maison pour s’y installer avec leur suite. Souvent, et des le debut, 
les etudiants vivaient en groupe sous la presidence d’un responsable, 
normalement un maitre es arts, dans des maisons appelees hospitia ou 
aulae. 

A cause du nombre croissant des etudiants ces maisons devenaient 
trop rares et trop cheres. C’est pour secourir les etudiants pauvres que 
de riches bienfaiteurs fonderent les colleges, qui, a l’origine, n’etaient 
rien d’autre que des hospitia dotes de batiments et de revenus reguliers. 
Mais cet aspect de dotation apportera une difference fondamentale, 
car il cree les conditions d’une presence permanente et stable au sein 
du monde universitaire. 

Je ne m’etendrai pas ici sur l’histoire du mouvement de la fondation 
des colleges ni sur leur organisation interne ou leur signification dans 
le monde intellectuel. Le but de cet article est de montrer qu’il n’est 
pas correct de parler de la fondation de collegia des le debut du XHIe 
siecle, pour la simple raison que le mot collegium ne se vit appliquer a 

1 Cet article est issu d’une recherche menee dans le cadre d’une etude que je prepare 
sur la Terminologie des Universites au Xllle siecle. 

2 En frangais, le sens d’etablissement d’enseignement ne correspond plus entierement 
au concept medieval. 
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ces institutions qu’au cours de la seconde moitie de ce siecle. De plus, 
on verra que ce ne sont pas les fameux «colleges» des Cisterciens ou 
des autres ordres religieux qui furent a l’origine de cette denomina¬ 
tion, mais les maisons seculieres, et notamment le college de la 
Sorbonne. 

Les ordres religieux fonderent des maisons a Paris pour permettre a 
leurs membres de participer a l’enseignement universitaire. En prin- 
cipe, ces maisons etaient des monasteres, comme les autres maisons 
des ordres qui se trouvaient en dehors des villes universitaires, mais 
elles avaient un caractere particulier du fait qu’elles etaient destinees a 
recevoir ceux qui etaient juges les plus aptes aux etudes et a qui on 
donnait l’occasion de suivre les cours a l’universite, et parce qu’elles 
fonctionnaient egalement comme ecoles. Les differences avec les colle¬ 
ges seculiers sont evidentes: les maisons d’etudes des reguliers 
n’etaient pas fondees dans le but de secourir les etudiants pauvres; 
elles etaient exclusivement destinees aux membres de l’ordre auquel 
elles appartenaient. On y donnait en plus un enseignement des le 
debut, tandis que les colleges seculiers ne commencerent qtf’au cours 
du XHIe siecle a organiser des repetitions et des disputes. 

Cela dit, il faut souligner un point commun fondamental: un 
groupe d’etudiants vivait ensemble dans une maison fondee dans ce 
but, en se soumettant a certaines regies qui servaient a 1’organisation 
de la petite communaute, et sous la direction d’un maitre qui s’appe- 
lait souvent provisor , aussi bien dans les maisons seculieres que dans les 
fondations regulieres. 

On a dit que le college seculier ne serait peut-etre jamais devenu 
l’institution importante que nous connaissons, s’il n’y avait eu l’exem- 
ple des colleges des Mendiants, et que les maisons des reguliers ont 
sans doute suggere la formation des grands colleges seculiers qui ont vu 
le jour vers le milieu du XHIe siecle, en particulier des colleges de theo- 
logiens, destines a ceux qui possedaient deja leur grade de maitre es 
arts et qui voulaient obtenir un doctorat en theologie. 3 C’est plausible. 
De toute fa^on, les deux institutions, a l’origine si differentes, finirent 
par se ressembler fortement. 

Ce qui m’interesse dans cette affaire, c’est l’aspect semantique. 
Comment les «colleges» s’appelaient-ils, a quel moment le mot colle- 

3 H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, edition revisee par F. M. 
Powicke et A. B. Emden, Oxford 1936, t. I, 506-7. Les premiers colleges seculiers 
etaient des institutions charitables non reservees a une certaine categorie d’etudiants 
pauvres. 
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gium a-t-il fait son apparition dans ce contexte? Comment se fait-il 
qu’on ait pu utiliser ce terme pour decrire cette nouvelle institution? 

Mon point de depart dans cette recherche est le «college» seculier, 
plus directement lie a l’histoire des universites et plus nouveau comme 
institution que la maison des reguliers. Les colleges seculiers, fonda- 
tions charitables, comme on l’a vu plus haut, s’appellent a l’origine et 
pendant une bonne partie du Xllle siecle, domus pauperum scolarium. 
Ainsi, une des plus anciennes maisons de ce genre est decrite en 1210 
dans les termes suivants: domus pauperum scolarium Sancti Thomae martyris 
Parisiensis . 4 

Pendant la seconde moitie du Xllle siecle, le terme collegium fait son 
apparition, mais le mot domus continue a etre employe. On peut suivre 
l’entree en fonction du terme collegium dans le Cartulaire de la Sor- 
bonne. 5 Ce college de theologiens, qui accueillait non pas des pauperi 
scolares y mais des pauperi magistri (maitres es arts) desireux de suivre 
renseignement de la faculte de theologie, fut fonde par Robert de 
Sorbon en 1257. En 1259, le pape Alexandre IV, dans une lettre au roi 
Louis IX, utilise le mot collegium pour indiquer le groupe des maitres 
ainsi reunis: quod tu ... in eadem civitate perpetuum collegium magistrorum 
artium, qui a liberalitate regia vite necessaria percepturi ibidem studio vacent , pie 
instituere decrevisti , ad hoc iam certis domibus deputatis. 6 En 1261, Robert de 
Sorbon regut une donation de Hugues, eveque d’Apros vice et nomine 
collegii pauperum magistrorum Parisius studencium in theologica facultate. 1 7 
Dans cette sorte de contexte, le mot collegium peut etre remplace par 
consortium (un bref du pape Urbain IV de 1262: magistripauperes Parisius 
commorantes in unum congregati consortium 8 ) ou congregatio (un bref du 
meme pape de 1263: congregatio quedam pauperum magistrorum 9 ). 

II est clair que dans ces premiers exemples, le mot collegium indique 
la communaute des maitres plutot que la maison qui les abrite. C’est 
probablement dans ce sens que Robert de Sorbon lui-meme utilise le 
terme pour decrire sa creation en 1264: collegio pauperum magistrorum 
Parisius studentium in theologica facultate . 10 


4 Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis , ed. H. Denifle et A. Chatelain, t. I, Paris 1889, 
10 (appele dans la suite C. U.P.). 

5 Edite par P. Glorieux, Aux origines de la Sorbonne , t. II, Paris 1965. 

6 Glorieux, op. cit. 179 p. 207. 

7 Ibid. 197 p. 224. 

8 Ibid. 203 p. 230. 

9 Ibid. 218 p. 246. 

,0 Ibid. 235 p. 265. 
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Cette communaute des maitres se distingue nettement de la maison 
dans une lettre de Thibaud, eveque de Beauvais, de 1292: extitit domus 
que dicitur de Sorbona ... in qua moratur venerabile collegium pauperum magis- 
trorum qui inibi in theologica facultate studeant. 11 Mais la suite de cette lettre 
contient encore deux fois le terme collegium , dont une fois juxtapose a 
domus. Les deux mots sont apparemment interchangeables, c’est-a- 
dire qu’ils signifient tous les deux Tensemble de l’institution: ad cuius 
collegii ampliationem et conservationem et ut de bonis sibi a Deo collatis dicte 
domui seu dicto collegio pias elemosinas largiantur . 12 

Bien que cet article soit primairement base sur les sources de l’uni- 
versite de Paris, il n’est pas inutile de comparer un instant la situation 
en Angleterre, ou les colleges ont connu une evolution semblable et 
d’ailleurs plus durable. La aussi, le mot collegium commence a 
apparaitre au cours de la seconde moitie du Xllle siecle, egalement 
precede par domus et utilise ensuite a ses cotes. Les Status de Merton 
College, de 1274, parlent constamment de domus scholarium ou domus 
tout court, mais collegium y est egalement atteste: veniat ipse custos ... et 
decern vel octo scolares de maturioribus domus ipsius causa visitacionis custodis et 
fratrum seuyconomorum necnon et aliorum dicti collegii ... impendende. n 

Ayant constate que le mot collegium commence a etre employe pour 
decrire les institutions dont il s’agit, tant a Paris qu’a Oxford, pendant 
la seconde moitie du XIII siecle, je me suis pose la question de savoir 
d’ou venait cette denomination. Comme dans la litterature sur l’ensei- 
gnement dans les ordres religieux, j’avais souvent rencontre des 
expressions comme «les colleges benedictins», «le college Saint- 
Bernard» etc., je me suis tournee naturellement vers ces maisons 
d’etudes mentionnees plus haut, considerees par Rashdall comme les 
exemples de revolution des maisons seculieres. 14 Il semblait logique 
de penser que si ces institutions religieuses avaient ete a Torigine d’un 
developpement vers une forme de «college» dont celui de la Sorbonne 
est un exemple, il fallait egalement chercher l’origine de cette denomi¬ 
nation dans les sources concernant leur histoire primitive. Et l’emploi 
du mot «college» dans la litterature secondaire me donnait tout espoir 
d’etre sur la bonne piste. 

Mais cet espoir fut lentement degu. Je decouvris que si pour les mai¬ 
sons d’etudes de l’ordre des freres precheurs on utilise generalement le 

n Ibid. 388 p. 478. 

12 Ibid 

13 Merton Muniments , ed. P. S. Allen et H. W. Garrod, Oxford 1928, p. 24; cf. ibid., p. 26. 

14 Cf. ci-dessus p. 2. 
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terme studio, , l’emploi du mot collegia pour les maisons respectives de 
l’ordre cistercien ne voulait pas dire pour autant que ce mot se trouvat 
dans les sources du XHIe siecle. 15 

Les observations suivantes sur la terminologie des maisons d’etude 
des ordres religieux n’ont pas la pretention d’etre d’une verite abso- 
lue. Les «colleges» des reguliers a Paris au XHIe siecle etaient 
nombreux 16 et je n’ai certainement pas vu toutes les sources qui les 
concernent. Mes recherches etaient axees sur la question de savoir si le 
mot collegium , applique a la Sorbonne a partir de 1259 par le pape et 
par d’autres autorites ecclesiastiques, etait emprunte a un emploi deja 
entre en usage pour les institutions paralleles des reguliers. J’ai dirige 
mes efforts principalement sur trois ordres: les Franciscains, les Domi- 
nicains et les Cisterciens. 

Pour commencer par les freres precheurs, la situation n’a rien 
d’ambigu. Quand il s’agit dans les sources de leur histoire 17 de 
l’enseignement dispense par l’ordre, on trouve regulierement le mot 
studium. Au cours du Xllle siecle, ils ont mis en place une hierarchie 
d’ecoles au niveau de l’ordre entier, dans laquelle les simples studia 
avaient une fonction locale; les studia sollemnia , deux par province, 
recevaient les plus doues, et les studia generalia, ecoles centrales pour la 
totalite de l’ordre, accueillaient son elite intellectuelle. 18 Le plus cele- 
bre parmi ces studia generalia etait le couvent de Saint-Jacques a Paris. 
Denifle, en parlant de cette ecole, se sert des appellations «Studium» et 
«Studienconvent». 19 Ce dernier mot, bien qu’allemand, decrit assez 
bien le caractere de 1’institution: c’est un couvent qui sert essentielle- 
ment a accueillir les etudiants les plus intelligents de Pordre et a leur 
donner un enseignement de haut niveau, en theologie bien entendu. 

L’organisation de l’enseignement dans l’ordre des freres mineurs ne 
semble pas differer beaucoup de celle des precheurs. Cependant, on 


15 L’index de Martene-Durand (tome IV) renvoie sous « Collegia ordinis Predicatorum » a 
«Studium» , mais ce n’est pas le cas pour les « Collegia ordinis Cisterciensis». 

16 A part les Dominicains, qui avaient leur couvent de St-Jacques des 1218, et les 
Franciscains avec leur College des Cordeliers des 1219, il y avait les Cisterciens avec le 
College St-Bernard, les Trinitaires, les Mathurins, les Clunisiens, etc. 

17 Surtout Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Praedicatorum, ed. B. M. Reichert, tome I 
(1221-1303), Rome 1898. 

18 Sur l’enseignement des Mendiants, cf. par exemple Le scuole degli Ordini Mendicanti 
(Todi 1978) avec notamment G. Barone, Gli ‘Studia’ nella legislazione degli Ordini 
Mendicanti p. 205-247. 

19 H. Denifle, Die Constitutionen des Prediger-Ordens vom Jahre 1228 , dans: Archiv fur Lit. 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, I (1885), 165-227. 
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parle du «College des Cordeliers» a Paris. 20 Dans les sources latines, je 
n’ai trouve que les termes studium et studium generate , comme pour les 
Dominicains. 21 

Le mot «college» est regulierement utilise dans le contexte de l’ordre 
cistercien. Tous les historiens de cet ordre parlent du «College Saint- 
Bernard» a Paris et de celui du meme nom a Toulouse. 22 Dans les 
textes latins cites par ces auteurs 23 pour les premiers siecles de leur 
existence, on rencontre ou bien studium ou bien les termes domus et 
locus , mais pas, queje sache, collegium. Par exemple: provisoriet monachis 
loci qui dicitur beati Bernardi in Cardineto parisiensi 24 et domus monachorum 
ordinis Cisterciensis Parisius studentium. 25 L’edition par Canivez des 
statuts des Chapitres Generaux de cet ordre a l’avantage incommen¬ 
surable de contenir un index. 26 Celui-ci enumere sous le titre promet- 
teur «Collegia , seu Studia Generalia Ordinis » une longue liste de passages 
se rapportant a Porganisation de l’enseignement. Pour tout le XHIe 
sifecle, il n’y a pas un seul de ces passages qui comprend effectivement 
le terme collegium. Ici aussi, ce sont les mots studium , domus et locus qui 
decrivent les maisons d’etudes, par exemple: in domo scolarium Ordinis 
in Montepessulano et in domo scolarium Parisiensium' 21 loco s. Bernardi stu - 
dentibus . 28 


20 J. Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order from its Origins to the year 1517 , Oxford 
1968, utilise alternativement «school» et «college». Cf aussi P. Gratien, Histoire de la 

fondation et de revolution de Vordre des freres mineurs aux XHIe s., Paris 1928, qui dans le 
chapitre “Organisation des etudes» (p. \25sqq.) parle par exemple du “College du 
Grand Couvent de Paris». 

21 II est evident que le mot collegium utilise par Wadding ( Annales Minorum , ed. Les 
Eaux Claires 1931-4) ne dit rien sur l’emploi du terme dans le latin du XHIe siecle. 

22 Cf G. Muller, GriindungdesSt-Bernhardkollegiumszu Paris, dans: CistercienserChronik, 
xx (1908), 1-14 et 38-50; E. Kwanten, Le college Saint-Bernard a Paris. Sa fondation 
[1244] et ses debuts, dans: Rev. Hist. Eccles., 43 (1948), 443-72; P. Gerard, Les origi- 
nes du College Saint-Bemard de Toulouse (vers 1150-1335), dans: Annales du Midi, 69 
(1957), 189-205; L. J. Lekai, Introduction a. I’etude des colleges cisterciens en France avant la 
Revolution , dans: Analecta cisterc., an. 25 (1969), 145-79, p. ex. p. 145 “fondation du 
College Saint-Bernard a Paris». 

23 De nombreux passages dans l’etude de Kwanten (cite ci-dessus note 22). Egalement 
dans Muller (id.). 

24 Bulle d’Innocent IV chez Kwanten (op. cit.) p. 457. 

25 Matthieu Paris, Chron. Majus V p. 528-9. 

26 J.-M. Canivez, Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Cisterciencis , Louvain 1935 
(index dans tome VIII). 

27 Canivez III an. 1262:6. Cf. une note de l’editeur pour l’annee 1237:9: «Haec sunt 
initia Collegii Sancti Bernardi Parisiensis». 

28 Ibid. 1248:3. La meme chose vaut pour les bulles editees en faveur du College 
Saint-Bernard, cf. M. H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etude sur I’etat interieur des abbayes cis- 
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Le mot collegium , dans les statuts des Cisterciens, ne commence a 
etre utilise que tout au debut du XVe siecle, 29 d’abord pour le College 
Saint-Bernard a Paris: de ei super quodam censu annuo sexdecim solidorum 
octo denariorum collegio Sancii Bernardi Parisiensis ... debitorum ... de quo 
censu dicti collegii scolares nihil penitus receperunt , 30 ensuite aussi pour les 
autres maisons d’etudes. 31 II ne s’agit pas du remplacement abrupt 
des vieux termes par le mot collegium . Ce dernier ne Pemportera 
qu’apres plusieurs decades, pendant lesquels on trouve tantot colle¬ 
gium, tantot studium ou domus , et parfoix deux de ces termes a la fois, 
par exemple: ad constructionem seu provisionem domus seu collegii pro studio 
personarum Ordinis 32 et Alioquin eos omni iure collegii seu studiiprivate Ceci 
ne vaut que pour les Cisterciens, mais il est peu vraisemblable qu’ils 
aient eu beaucoup de retard sur les autres ordres dans leur terminolo¬ 
gy. 

Notons encore que pour les Benedictins la situation est identique 34 
et que dans les statuts du «College des Clunisiens» a Paris le titre offi- 
ciel de la maison est donne explicitement sous cette forme: extra dictam 
domum nostram , que domus scolarium Cluniacensium communiter Parisius 
appellatur . 35 

terciennes et principalement de Clairvaux auxXlle et XHIe s ., Paris 1858, 360-7. Cf aussi B. 
Lucet. Les Codifications C is terciennes de 1237 et de 1257 (Sources d’histoire m^dievale, 
CNRS 1977): l’index mentionne le terme Collegium (parisiense ), mais le passage dont il 
s’agit contient le mot studium. 

29 II y a en fait un passage dans les memes statuts qui est anterieur au XVe siecle, 
mais qui me semble assez obscur: Committitur abbati de Valle Nostrae Dominae, quatinus 
cum diligentia se informet an permutatio eiusdem vineae sitae in jardino Car[dineti] inter scolares 
Sancti Bernardi et collegium Carfdineti], de qua anno quolibet controversia consuevit oriri , die to stu¬ 
dio sit utilis, et referatur sequenti Capitulo Generali (Canivez 1389:29). Le College Saint- 
Bernard se trouvait depuis 1250 environ au Chardonnet et je ne vois pas qui sont les 
scolares Sancti Bernardi autres que les etudiants du college. Notons d’ailleurs que e’est le 
seul endroit ou il est question du Chardonnet, le college etant toujours nomme studium 
ou collegium Sancti Bernardi Parisiensis. — Ajoutons encore que P. Gerard, dans son 
etude sur le college de Toulouse, avait deja fait remarquer que «le nom de collegium ne 
fut definitivement etabli que dans le courant du XVe siecle» (Les origines (cf. note 22) p. 
197). 

30 Canivez t. IV an. 1401:19. 

31 Cf Canivez t. IV an. 1411: 33 (in oppido suo Lypzik); 1426: 56 (Cracovie); 1431: 
8 (Toulouse). 

32 Canivez 1426:56. 

33 Canivez 1430:67. Dans le statut 1411:33 studium et collegium semblent designer deux 
choses differentes: Cum ... quoddam generate studium in oppido suo Lypzik fundaverunt et idem 
studium a domino nostro Papa confirmari et privilegiari obtinuerunt, in quo dicti domini specialiter 
desiderant unum collegium Ordinis nostri inducere et unire et ut abbates pro construction collegii in 
dicto studio contribuant. 

34 H. Denifle, Das erste Studienhaus der Benedictiner an der Universitdt Paris , dans: Archiv 
fur Lit. und Kirchengeschichte der MAs, I (1885), 570-83; Berliere, Les colleges benedic¬ 
tins aux universites du moyen age , dans: Revue Benedictine, X (1893) 145-158. 

35 C.U.P. II, 687-91 [1309-19] (titre de Denifle: Statuta Collegi Cluniacensium). 
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On peut en conclure que les ordres des reguliers n’avaient pas, au 
XHIe siecle, l’habitude d’appeler leurs maisons d’etudes collegia. II 
faut se tourner vers les sources seculieres pour trouver ce terme 
applique aux maisons des religieux. Dans le Cartulaire de l’universite 
de Paris, il y a quelques passages ou des responsables universitaires 
utilisent le mot collegium pour indiquer ces maisons. En 1252, les doc- 
teurs en theologie emettent un statut destine a reduire le nombre des 
religieux enseignant dans la ville: ut de cetero religiosus aliquis non kabens 
collegium et cui est a jure publico docere prohibitum , ad eorum societatem nullate- 
nus admittatur 36 et plus loin ut singula religiosorum collegia singulis magistris 
actu regentibus et unica scola de cetero sint contenta 37 Deux annees plus tard, 
on trouve une enumeration ces «colleges» dans une lettre de l’univer¬ 
site: Porro tempore procedente considerantes majores nostri diversarum religionum 
vi collegia , videlicetfratres Clarevallenses, Premonstratenses, de Valle-Scolarium , 
de Ordine Trinitatis, fratres Minores , preter alios regulares apud nos collegia non 
habentes , causa discendi sacras litteras Parisius convenisse ... . 38 Cette lettre 
est instructive. Elle montre que le mot collegium dans ce contexte est 
remplagable par conventus : ut nullus regularium conventus in collegio nostro 
duos simul sollempnes cathedras habere valeat 39 et que le mot collegium peut 
avoir en effet la meme valeur que conventus , egalement en dehors du 
contexte d’une ville universitaire: {fratres Predicatores ) in numero adeo sunt 
dilatati quod jam ubique terrarum per multa collegia sunt dispersi . 40 

Faisons d’abord la distinction entre les differentes significations du 
terme collegium dans les sources universitaires. D’une part, il est utilise 
comme synonyme de corpus , consortium ou societas , c’est-a-dire la corpo¬ 
ration de l’universite elle-meme. Dans ce sens, il est souvent employe 
en combinaison avec universitas ou Tun des termes cites. Ainsi on le 
rencontre dans la meme lettre de 1254: corpus collegii sive universitatis . 
L’expression in collegio nostro du deuxieme passage cite ci-dessus de 
cette lettre se rapporte a cet emploi. 

Deuxiemement, le mot collegium sert a nommer les «colleges des doc- 
teurs» d’une faculte, nes probablement a l’universite de Bologne et se 
manifestant a Paris a partir de la seconde moitie du XHIe siecle. 41 

36 C U P. I, 200 [1252]. 

37 Ibid. 

38 C.U.P. I, 230 [1254]. 

39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Cf. par exemple G. Cencetti, Suit’ origine dello Studio di Bologna , dans: Rivista storica 
Italiana, Ser. VI, t. 5 (1940), 255-7; A. Sorbelli, Il ‘Liber secretus iuris cesareV delV Uni¬ 
versity di Bologna , t. I, Bologna 1938, IX-CXXIV. 
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Enfin, dans la signification qui nous preoccupe, le terme decrit les 
maisons pour etudiants pauvres. 

Mais en dehors de ces trois acceptions «universitaires», le terme 
peut evidemment garder, aussi dans les textes ofFiciels de l’universite, 
ses sens courants. Et l’un de ces sens, parmi les plus frequents d’ail- 
leurs, est «communaute religieuse», monastique ou canoniale. Les 
exemples de collegium monachorum , collegium sanctimonialium , collegium 
canonicorum, sont innombrables. Cet emploi commun du terme a sans 
doute influence les juristes dans leur definition: pour eux, un collegium 
est specifiquement une collectivite dont les membres habitent ensem¬ 
ble. Cela s’applique aussi bien aux maisons d’etudiants qu’aux com- 
munautes religieuses. 

A mon avis, le mot collegium dans les passages cites du Cartulaire de 
l’Universite de Paris, a simplement le sens courant de communaute 
religieuse ou maison de reguliers. Cette interpretation semble etre 
confirmee par le fait que dans Tun d’eux le mot est remplace par ( regu- 
larium) conventus , et que dans un autre le mot collegium est utilise pour 
indiquer toutes les maisons des freres precheurs a travers le monde, 
done pas necessairement des «colleges» abritant des etudiants. 42 Je 
pense que l’expression regulare collegium , employee par le pape Alexan¬ 
dre IV dans une lettre a l’universite en 1256, signifie egalement une 
communaute de reguliers: quorum profecto multifuerunt ex vobis et de vestro 
consortio qui ad regulare collegium transierunt . 43 

En resumant, il faut constater qu’il y a a Paris vers 1250-60 d’une 
part des «colleges» seculiers qui s’appellent normalement domus paupe- 
rum scolarium , destines a heberger des etudiants impecunieux. D’autre 
part, il y a des maisons religieuses fondees par les ordres des reguliers 
pour accueillir leurs membres les plus intelligents. Ces maisons sont 
en meme temps monastere et ecole de theologie et s’appellent studium , 
domus ou locus. Elies sont parfois decrites par l’universite avec le terme 
collegium , l’un des mots courants pour indiquer une communaute 
religieuse. 


42 Cf. egalement C. U.P. I, 221 [1253] ou le College Saint-Bernard est decrit comme 
monasterium Bead Bemardi aussi bien que comme sacrum studium theologie. 

43 C. U P. I, 296 [1256], Dans une autre lettre du meme pape (C. U P. 309 [1257], le 
mot collegium est utilise comme synonyme de consortium et societas: vel magistros aul scolares 
predictorum jratrum ad magistrorum consortium vel ejusdem universitatis collegium, de quo jam esse 
desierant, admittere nullatenus tenebantur, preter id, quod ad societatem nemo est cogendus invitus, et 
ipsifratres duobus non debent universitatis, videlicet scolarium et conventus Predicatorum, collegiis 
contineri. Le couvent des freres precheurs est done mis sur le meme plan, comme corps 
constitue, avec Vuniversitas scolarium. 
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Dans cette situation, il arrive que de hauts fonctionnaires ecclesias- 
tiques commencent a appeler la nouvelle communaute des pauvres 
maitres alias etudiants en theologie de Robert de Sorbon du nom de 
collegium , parfois remplace par consortium ou congregatio. II me semble 
que le choix du mot collegium peut avoir ete inspire par la ressemblance 
entre la maison de Robert de Sorbon et les maisons des reguliers. La 
Sorbonne etait la premiere institution seculiere de ce genre destinee 
aux etudiants en theologie exclusivement. Ceux-ci y vivaient ensemble 
sous la direction d’un proviseur et selon certaines regies. Un tel 
groupe de gens pouvait etre decrit comme une «communaute» pas trop 
dissemblable des communautes religieuses. En plus, le mot collegium 
avait des connotations corporatives et figurait dans ce sens dans le 
vocabulaire universitaire. La combinaison de ces deux acceptions, 
communaute dont les membres vivent ensemble et corporation, fai- 
saient de ce terme un nom particulierement heureux pour cette nou¬ 
velle institution communautaire et incorporee dans la vie universi¬ 
taire. 

En conclusion, je voudrais retenir les points suivants: 

1. II est inexact de parler de la fondation de «colleges» avant 1250, le 
mot collegium n’etant applique a ce genre d’institutions qu’a partir de 
la seconde moitie du XHIe siecle. 

2. II est aussi inexact de parler des «colleges» des reguliers qui s’instal- 
lerent a Paris au cours de la premiere moitie du XHIe siecle, puisque 
ces maisons etaient nommees generalement studia , et souvent dans des 
cas particuliers domus ou locus , ou encore d’un nom general 
«monastere» ( conventus ou monasterium). 

3. II est possible que l’idee du college seculier pour etudiants en theolo¬ 
gie ait ete inspiree par l’exemple des maisons des reguliers. 

4. II est vraisemblable que le nom de collegium dans le sens de l’anglais 
«college» ne fait pas partie de cette imitation, mais a ete impose pour la 
premiere fois a l’institution seculiere de Robert de Sorbon comme un 
nom qui reunissait heureusement son aspect communautaire et son 
aspect corporatif. 

Voorburg (N.L.) 

Nicolaas Beetslaan 91 
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Review 


Abbon de Fleury, Questions grammaticales . Texte etabli, traduit et commente par Anita 
Guerreau-Jalabert, Paris (Les Belles Lettres) 1982, 339 pp. — 

ISBN 2 251 33630 8 


The Quaestiones grammaticales or Epistola , as this opusculum used to be called by its 
author, Abbo of Fleury (* 940/950-f 1004) and as it was referred to during the greater 
part of the Middle Ages, has certainly not been one of the leading textbooks of gram¬ 
mar in the Middle Ages. Indeed, its importance is mainly due to the circumstance that 
it allows us an interesting glance at the grammatical needs felt by a monastic com¬ 
munity at the end of the tenth century. 

The Letter was written by Abbo for the benefit of his English pupils during his stay 
at the Abbey of Ramsey in the years 985-987. The emphasis has been laid on problems 
of accentuation, pronunciation and orthography, but it also contains discussions on 
inflexion, on well-known figurative constructions, such as “sermonem quern audistis, 
non est meus” ( loh . 14, 24) and “horum maior est caritas” (/ Cor. 13, 13), on some 
aspects of the Holy Trinity terminology of the Quicumque etc. In short, it contains mat¬ 
ters that traditionally drew the attention of the inhabitants of the mediaeval 
monasteries. As to the greater part of the Epistola , i.e. the sections on accentuation 
etc., this will be obvious: they belong to the field of the lector , the scuba and the corrector 
or emendator codicum. There is, however, also evidence from the artes lectoriae to suggest 
that Abbo’s observations on inflexional, metrical and syntactic matters have been 
made from the same point of view. For Aimericus and Siguinus, both of whom com¬ 
posed comprehensive textbooks on the art of reading aloud, discussed these and equal 
constructions and called the attention of the lectores and of the correctors codicum to the 
correct readings. No doubt, Abbo’s use of the technical terms abradere and correctors in 
the section on the Quicumque points in the same direction. 

Hitherto, this text has only been accessible in the defective edition that was printed 
in the fifth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Classici auctores e Vaticanis codicibus editi (Roma 
1833), which for the most part was re-used by Migne (Patrol, lat. 139, 521-534). Car¬ 
dinal Mai’s work on Abbo’s Epistola is now superseded by Mrs. Guerreau’s edition, 
which is based upon all the extant manuscripts: Vat. Reg. lat. 596, ff. 1 l-22 v (the MS 
used by Cardinal Mai) and London, BL Add. 10972, ff. 39 v -48 (used by Mabillon, 
who took some small fragments from it), both of which contain the complete text, and 
Erfurt, Ampl. O 53, ff. 72-73 v , which has preserved only some minor fragments. 

In a comprehensive introduction Mrs. Guerreau deals with Fleury, its intellectual 
life in the High Middle Ages and Abbo’s life and works (9-30), Abbo’s Latin (31-82), 
his grammatical doctrines (83-120), the characteristics of the Latin culture in the High 
Middle Ages (121-146), the school and library of Fleury (147-175), and the Fleury 
manuscripts mentioned in the introduction (177-193). A chapter on the technical 
aspects, finally, precedes the edition of the text. 


Vivarium XXI, 1 (1983) 
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Unfortunately, in this latter chapter Mrs. Guerreau is not so copious as she is in the 
previous chapters. Indeed, I would have liked to see a detailed discussion and analysis 
of all the MSS that contain the text of the Epistola or fragments of it in exchange, for 
instance, for the section of the observations statistiques on Abbo’s Latin. Now one will not 
find, for instance, which fragments of Abbo’s letter actually have been preserved in the 
14th century Erfurt MS, the more so, since this codex has been excluded from the 
apparatus criticus, too. Neither will one find a serious note on the further diffusion of 
the Epistola in the Middle Ages, its occurrence in mediaeval library catalogues etc. 
Moreover, the student of the history of mediaeval grammar would also have highly 
appreciated (an edition of and) a discussion of the short grammatical notes that are 
appended to the corpus of Abbo’s writings in the MSS of the Epistola , at least a more 
extensive treatment than the cryptic reference on p. 29. 

The edition itself is beyond any doubt an important improvement; it removes many 
inaccuracies and obscurities that mar the Migne text, and may be considered a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the current topics of grammar in the High 
Middle Ages. The detailed notes that accompany the translation, provide useful com¬ 
ments and a wealth of references to cognate texts. They greatly facilitate establishing 
the place of Abbo’s doctrines in the grammatical tradition. 

A few points of detail. The explanation of Abbo’s view on the meaning of the future 
participle on p. 114 conflicts with the text (par. 42). For it is the finite verb that 
represents the action necessary for the realisation of the action expressed by the future 
participle, not the other way about. In par. 27 (p. 243) in the discussion on the 
pronunciation of the Greek X, the text requires the reading XHPHAC instead of 
KHPHAC. In par. 42 (p. 262) the reproaching noun ‘imperitorum’ is left out in the 
translation. 

The very detailed indices on the text of the Epistola will facilitate further research, 
but indices on the introduction would also have been welcome! 

Nijmegen C. H. Kneepkens 
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Vivarium XXI, 2 (1983) 


Statements about Events 
Modal and Tense Analysis in Medieval Logic * 


KLAUS JACOBI 


In modern research into modal logic, modal terms are usually 
semantically interpreted in terms of the model of possible worlds: 


necessary (N) 
impossible (~M) 
possible (M) 
contingent (K) 


df true in all possible worlds 
df false in all possible worlds 
df true in at least one possible world 
df true in at least one possible world and 
false in at least one possible world. 


Now philosophers have thought about modal terms, modal proposi¬ 
tions and modal syllogisms long before the notion of possible worlds 
was entertained. The question what interpretative model they used is 
a relevant one today. Jaako Hintikka and the circle of pupils and col¬ 
leagues connected with him, in particular Simo Knuuttila, have tried 
to answer this question. They advance the following thesis 1 : under¬ 
lying the modal analysis proposed by Aristotle and the scholastic 


* The following paper was first read at the Symposium on the History of Logic which 
took place in May 1981 under the direction of Professor Ignatio Angelelli in 
Pamplona. I should like to thank those who took part in discussing the paper, especial¬ 
ly Professor Mario Mignucci, for valuable comments which I have wherever possible 
included in this version. I am also most grateful to Professor Simo Knuuttila, who very 
kindly sent me some comments on the paper at a later date; these have helped me to 
clarify my views at various points. I should also like to thank Dr. Ricca Edmondson- 
Worner for her translation of the paper into English. 

1 This thesis was first advanced by Jaako Hintikka in 1957, and then in a series of 
further papers which were collected in 1973 in the volume Time and Necessity, Studies in 
Aristotle's Theory of Modality (Oxford). (In what follows I shall refer to this volume as 
‘Hintikka’). The same line of interpretation was followed in Aristotle on Modality and 
Determinism in: Acta Philosophica Fennica, 29, 1 (Amsterdam 1977) by Jaako 
Hintikka, Unto Remes and Simo Knuuttila. (This I shall refer to as ‘Hin¬ 
tikka—Remes—Knuuttila’). Hintikka’s pupil and colleague, Knuuttila, has in a work 
edited in 1981 (Reforging the Great Chain of Being , Dordrecht) tried to show that the 
scholastics until the end of the 13th century almost all took this view of time and 
modality; vid. Time and Modality in Scholasticism, op. cit. 163-257 (referred to in the 
following as ‘Knuuttila’). 
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writers there appears, at least in central sources 2 , a model of modality 
in which the modal terms are semantically interpreted like this: 

N = df always the case (or: always true) 

— M = df never the case (or: always false) 

M = df sometimes the case (or: sometimes true) 

K = df sometimes the case and sometimes not the case (or: 

sometimes true and sometimes false). 

According to this, the modal terms are interpreted by reference to 
periods of time in the history of this one real world. In contrast to the 
semantics of possible worlds, this interpretation would be reductionist. 
In the reference to alternative worlds the modal term ‘possible’ reap¬ 
pears; it counts as an irreducible basic term, and the definitions only 
set out the relations of the other modal terms to the notion of possibili¬ 
ty. Against this, when reference is made to time periods in this one 
actual world the modal terms are removed from the definiens. Thus in 
this theory “modal notions are in the last analysis reducible to exten- 
sional terms” 3 . 

A reductionist theory of quantification over time periods is not, 
strictly speaking, a modal theory at all. Anyone systematically 
interested in modal logic and analysis could therefore, if Hintikka and 
Knuuttila were right, leave Aristotle and the scholastics unread; 
according to them these writers offer only attempts to abandon the 
problem of modalities altogether. 

I dispute the correctness of the thesis which Hintikka and Knuuttila 
advance. In my opinion we can learn a great deal about the problems 
of modality from Aristotle, Boethius and in particular Peter Abelard, 
William of Shyreswood and Thomas Aquinas. The scholastics’ 
analyses pertain to the question what is meant when, in both everyday 
and scientific language, we describe something as in the real sense 
possible, impossible, necessary or contingent 4 . One of their main 
themes is precise reflection on the difference between intensional and 


2 At various points the authors remark that this was not the only model propounded 
by Aristotle and the scholastics; cf. Hintikka—Remes—Knuuttila 14; Knuuttila 165, 
199, 203. These remarks are however of a marginal nature, and the central 
significance of the statistical paradigm is repeatedly emphasised. 

3 Knuuttila 235; cf. VII-IX and passim; Hintikka 113 and passim; Hintikka— 
Remes—Knuuttila 13 and passim. 

4 Vid. my article, Moglichkeit , in: Handbuch philosophischer Grundbegriffe, ed. Hermann 
Krings, Hans-Michael Baumgartner and Christoph Wild (Munich 1973), 930-947. 
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extensional language and on the relationship between these manners 
of speaking 5 . 

In the first part of the following investigation I shall present the 
thesis put forward by Hintikka and Knuuttila, and my objections to 
it 6 7 . In the second part I shall expand my criticisms by offering a 
counterinterpretation. I shall take up the topic on which the authors 
mentioned above have worked—the relationship between tense and 
modal qualifiers in statements about events—and shall put forward 
my own interpretation of the scholastic analyses. This I shall do in the 
form of a systematising reconstruction in which my concern will be to 
indicate basic features, not to differentiate the contributions and posi¬ 
tions of individual philosophers in a manner which is historically exact 
at every point. 

I. The “Statistical ” Interpretation of Modal Terms—an Account of the Thesis, 

and Objections to it 

1. The Point of Departure: the “Principle of Plenitude” 

Arthur Oncken Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being 1 , appeared in 
1936 and was reprinted in 1950. According to Lovejoy, there is one 
basic assumption at the root of the thinking of many of the 
philosophers in the Western tradition. This can be termed the ‘princi¬ 
ple of plenitude’, according to which nothing which is possible in this 
world can remain unrealised 8 . In that part of his investigation which 
concerns the early history of this thought, Lovejoy puts forward the 
view that the principle of plenitude was accepted by Plato, but not by 
Aristotle. At this point Hintikka emphatically contradicts him. 


5 Vid. my monograph, Die Modalbegrijfe in den logischen Schriften des Wilhelm von 
Shyreswood und in anderen Kompendien des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts. Funktionsbestimmung und 
Gebrauch in der logischen Analyse (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters , ed. 
Albert Zimmerman; vol. XIII, Leiden-Cologne 1980), esp. section X, 337-355. 

6 On Hintikka’s interpretation of Aristotle’s modal theory cf. M. M. Mulhern, 
Aristotle on Universality and Necessity in: Logique et Analyse, 12 (1969) 288-299; Mar¬ 
tha Kneale’s review of Time and Necessity , in: Philosophical Quarterly, 24 (1974) 
367-370; Jonathan Barnes’s review of Time and Necessity , in: Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 97 (1977) 183-186; Richard Sorabji, Necessity, Cause and Blame, Perspectives on 
Aristotle's Theory (Ithaca, New York 1980), vid. index on Hintikka; R. T. McClelland, 
Time and Modality in Aristotle, Metaphysics IX 3-4, in: Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic, 63, 2 (1981) 130-149. 

7 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being; A Study of the History of an Idea (The William 
James Lectures delivered at Harvard University 1933, 1936, 2nd edn. 1950). 

8 Cf. Lovejoy (op. cit.) 52; vid. index on Plenitude, principle of ; Hintikka 94-96; 
Knuuttila 163. 
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Hintikka’s and Knuuttila’s research into Aristotle’s modal theory and 
the scholastic work connected with it starts from the claim that 
Aristotle himself consciously presupposes this principle 9 . 

It is indisputable that Aristotle does not define the modal terms by 
reference to a totality of possible worlds; for him, what is possible is 
possible in this real world. Given this, it is the second set of definitions 
of the modal terms at the beginning of this paper, to which Hintikka 
and Knuuttila refer as the ‘statistical model of modality’ 10 , which 
explicate the “principle of plenitude”. More exactly, as Hintikka 
remarks 11 , the theses 

‘What is never the case is impossible’ 

‘What is always the case is necessary’ 

as well as 

‘What is possible is sometimes the case’ 

‘What is not necessary is sometimes not the case’ 

are based on the “principle of plenitude”; whereas the opposite 
implications 

‘What is impossible is never the case’ 

‘What is necessary is always the case’ 

‘What is sometimes the case is possible’ 

‘What is sometimes not the case is not necessary’ 

are valid independently of this principle. 

Can Hintikka and Knuuttila prove that Aristotle and the scholastics 
until the end of the 13th century accept the “principle of plenitude”? 
Hintikka can show that Lovejoy brings no conclusive proof to the con¬ 
trary. The sources cited by Lovejoy 12 allow not only of the interpreta¬ 
tions ‘Some possibilities’ or ‘Every possibility can remain for ever 
unrealised’, but also—and more plausibly—‘Some possibilities’ or 


9 Hintikka 95; Knuuttila X. Cf. too the indices on Principle of Plenitude. 

10 Hintikka 103. Cf. in the index: Necessity, statistical concept of; — and omnitemporality; 
— and the principle of plenitude; Possibility, always realized in the long run; — realization of; — 
realized in time; — statistical concept of; — and the principle of plenitude; Contingency, and the 
principle of plenitude. Knuuttila docs not speak only of a statistical model or paradigm, 
but also of the statistical theory of modality: e.g. X, 235. 

11 Hintikka 96f.; cf. Hintikka—Remes—Knuuttila 21. 

12 Aristotle, Metaph. Beta 6, 1003a 2; Lambda 6, 1071 b 13-14; cf. Lovejoy (op. cit.) 
55. 
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‘Every possibility can sometimes remain unrealised’ 13 . Thus inter 
preted, the sources are compatible with the principle of plenitude. 
However, Hintikka’s attempt to press these sentences further, so that 
they confirm the validity of the principle, ‘Every sheer possibility (con¬ 
tingency) will in fact be realised at some time’ 14 , is at least as forcible as 
Lovejoy’s attempt to claim them for the contrary thesis. 

According to Hintikka 15 and Knuuttila 16 , it is possible to claim with 
regard to a passage in Metaph. Theta that 

“This passage clearly shows how the assumption that each genuine possibility is 
realized at some moment of time was one of the presuppositions of Aristotle’s 
thinking” 17 . 

The passage runs: 

“ouk endechetai alethes einai to eipein hoti dunaton men todi, 
ouk estai de. hoste ta adunata einai taute diapheugein” 

“It is not possible that it can be true to say, ‘This is possible, but will never be the 
case;’ this would be to rule out impossibility” 18 . 


13 Hintikka 97. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Hintikka 107f.; cf. the other references in the index. 

16 Knuuttila 166. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Aristotle, Metaph. Theta 4, 1047 b 4-6. The English translation, on which Hintikka 
and Knuuttila base their remarks, runs: “It cannot be true to say that ‘this is possible 
but will not be’, which would imply the disappearance of impossible things”. R. T. 
McClelland (see n. 6) has recently examined this passage, relating it to Aristotle’s 
discussions in Metaph. Theta 3-4. He reaches the conclusion that Aristotle does not 
accept the ‘principle of plenitude’ (146, 147). He translates the passage in question, 
like G.E.L. Owen and Martha Kneale before him, as follows: “It cannot be true to 
say that this is possible but will not happen and to say this to such effect that the ex¬ 
istence of the impossible will escape us in this way” (132, 146). McClelland 
paraphrases this in order to make Aristotle’s argumentative intention clearer: “If ‘the 
possible’ is as we have described it—or, is derivable from what we have said—, it is 
clearly the case that it cannot be true to say of any given thing ‘this is now capable of 
happening but it never will happen’, intending by such means to make of ‘the impossi¬ 
ble’ an empty locution of which there are no instances” (146). Cf. Sorabji (see n. 6) 
136: “Kneale and Owen suggest that Aristotle is not objecting to a denial of the princi¬ 
ple of plenitude, but only to a certain moral misguidedly drawn from the denial. The 
mistaken moral is that what never happens is in every case possible. ...As S. Mansion 
points out (Le Jugement d’Existence chez Aristote , 2e ed., Louvain 1976, n. 13), if the 
passage is interpreted in this way, it actually goes against the ascription to Aristotle of 
the principle of plenitude. For in resisting the idea that all things which fail to happen 
are possible, Aristotle will be allowing that some things which never happen are none 
the less possible”. The interpretation of the passage concerned given by Thomas 
Aquinas, In Metaph. L.IX, 1.Ill, n. 1807, very largely agrees with this. 
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Hintikka and Knuuttila clearly read this sentence as a statement about 
the inconsistency of a particular combination of truth-values: ‘The 
proposition, “Something is possible and will never be the case”, can¬ 
not be true’; this can be formalised as ‘ — M(Mp& ~ 3t(p—1))\ Read 
in this way, the sentence really does presuppose the principle of 
plenitude; it allows of the equivalent reformulation, ‘The proposition, 
“If something is possible, it is sometimes the case”, is necessarily 
true 5 —formalised as ‘N(Mp — 3t(p—1))\ However, I suggest another 
interpretation. According to my reading, the sentence quoted here has 
nothing to do with the contentious principle. Aristotle is not in the 
least concerned with the question whether the truth values of proposi¬ 
tions representable by variables are compatible with each other. 
Rather, he is disputing the reliability of the following prognostication: 
‘This is possible, but will never be the case’. Anyone who advances 
claims about particular events must be prepared to justify these claims 
in argument. The prediction, ‘This will never be the case’, which 
covers the whole of future time, could be justified by, ‘This is not 
possible’. And if anyone says about a particular event, ‘This is possi¬ 
ble’, he ought to be in a position to advance reasons for which it might 
occur 19 . I agree with Hintikka when he writes of this passage 20 , 

‘ ‘Aristotle ... warns us against assuming that something is possible but 
will never be”. But I dispute the contention that this means the same 
as, ‘Aristotle tells us that whatever is possible will be the case’. 

In other cases too the apparent corroborative force of the sources 
cited by Hintikka and Knuuttila in support of their thesis disappears 
as soon as one investigates which question is actually being discussed 
in the text concerned. In answer to the question, ( What do we understand 
by “It is possible”?’ the reply, ‘It is sometimes the case’, is false. And 
none of the authors examined by Hintikka and Knuuttila does give 
this reply 21 . However, in answer to the quite different question l 0n 
what is the claim based that this is possible’? the reply ‘Something of the 
sort is the case or has been the case, and it cannot be ruled out that it 
will occur again’, is perfectly appropriate. We do not refer to what is 


19 For a more exact account of this reflection, in which it is also shown that that which 
only exceptionally occurs is not a possible object of prediction, vid. my article, 
Kontingente Naturgeschehnisse, in: Studia Mediewistycne, 18, 2 (1977) 3-70; esp. 21, 32. 

20 Hintikka 108. 

21 Hintikka himself allows that Aristotle never defines the modal terms with reference 
to the principle of plenitude (102f.), but without drawing the consequences of this 
admission. 
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or has been the case in order to define ‘possibility’, but in order to 
justify substantive claims about particular possibilities. Corresponding 
observations apply to the other modal terms. 

The connection between modal and tense qualifiers is not a matter 
of definition but one of argumentation. If someone says, ‘This is possi¬ 
ble’, he has sufficiently supported his claim if he can show that states 
of affairs of the same type as that to which he is referring sometimes do 
occur. If he says, ‘This is not necessary ( = possibly not)’ he has suffi¬ 
ciently supported his claim if he can show that states of affairs of the 
same type as that to which he is referring sometimes do not occur. 
Neither case presupposes implications such as ‘If possible, then 
sometimes the case’ (‘Only when sometimes the case, then possible’), 
or ‘If possible that not the case, then sometimes not the case’ (‘Only if 
sometimes not the case, then possible that not the case’). The argu¬ 
ment takes place, rather, according to the schema, ‘Because 
sometimes the case, therefore possible’, or ‘Because sometimes not the 
case, therefore possible that not the case’. Claims about the necessity 
or the impossibility of some state of affairs cannot be supported by 
reference to experiences nor to interpolations and extrapolations 
generalising about them. The argumentative relationship between 
statements containing modal and time qualifiers is reversed here. If 
someone says, ‘This is always the case’, he is claiming that his state¬ 
ment is valid for future time as well. He has adequately supported his 
claim if he can show that the state of affairs concerned belongs to a 
type to which necessity pertains. If he says, ‘This is never the case’, he 
has adequately supported his claim if he can show that the state of 
affairs concerned belongs to a type which is impossible in itself. 
Arguing in these ways, one does not presuppose implications such as, 
‘If always the case, then necessary’ (‘Only if necessary, then always 
the case’), or ‘If never the case, then impossible’ (‘Only if impossible, 
then never the case’). The argument runs, rather, according to the 
schema ‘Because necessary, therefore always the case’, or ‘Because 
impossible, therefore never the case’. 

The theses which follow from the “principle of plenitude” do not 
occur in the schemata I have given. Both references to what is actually 
the case and time references are completely out of place when we wish 
to explicate what is meant by ‘possible’, ‘contingent’, ‘impossible’ 
and ‘necessary’. Thomas Aquinas expressly refuses to define , as well 
as to differentiate, the modal terms by reference to what will be the 
case. Attempted definitions of this sort, he says, are “incompetent”. 
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Modal terms should not be defined “ a posteriori ’ and “externally”, 
but intensionally, by reference to that to which a thing “is determined 
by its nature” 22 . In order to explain why he attaches the term “a 
posteriori ” to the suggested definitions, ‘That is impossible which will 
never be the case’, ‘That is possible (in the sense of “contingent”) 
which will sometimes be the case and sometimes not’, Thomas adds, 

“For something is not necessary because it will always be the case; it will always 
be the case because it is necessary; and clearly the same applies to the other 
(attempted definitions)” 23 . 

Knuuttila has discussed this passage 24 . According to him, if Thomas 
had followed his thought through to the end he would have had to 
say—correspondingly to what he has said about the concept of 
necessity—that something is not contingent because it will sometimes 
be the case and sometimes not; it will sometimes be the case and 
sometimes not because it is contingent. And this would be to give 
possibility as a sufficient reason for something’s being the case on 
occasion—that is, it would be to advance what the “principle of 
plenitude” advances. But it seems to me that Knuuttila is looking here 
in vain for corroboration for his own interpretation. Thomas argues as 
follows against the attempted definitions I have summarised: even if in 
all these definitions both sides were equivalent; if, that is, it were valid 
not only to say, ‘If impossible, then never the case’, but also ‘If never 
the case, then impossible’; not only, ‘If necessary, then always the 
case’, but also ‘If always the case, then necessary’; not only to make 
the conjunction of the transpositions for the first pair of implications, 
‘If not never (= sometimes) and not always the case, then 
contingent’, but also ‘If contingent, then sometimes the case and 
sometimes not’; even this would be irrelevant to the definition of the 
modal terms. This passage will not do for testing which implications 
Thomas recognises between modal and tense statements. Thomas’s 
argumentative intention is precisely to expel references to what is 
actually the case—whether always or never or sometimes and 
sometimes not—from definitions of modal terms. As he often does 
elsewhere, here too Thomas makes all possible admissions to his 
opponents in order to bring the controversy to its decisive point: 

22 Thomas Aquinas: In Perth. L.I, l.XIV, n. 183; cf. my article mentioned in n. 19 
above, 25f. 

23 Thomas Aquinas, loc. cit. 

24 Simo Knuuttila, The Statistical Interpretation of Modality in Averroes and Thomas Aquinas , 
in: Ajatus, 37 (1978) 79-98; here: 94. 
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definitions of modal terms may not be extensional and must be inten- 
sional. The statistical model of modality is, as a definitional model, 
useless. 

The “better” definitions, which Boethius attributes to Philo 25 and 
which Thomas believes to coincide with Aristotle’s view 26 , run as 
follows: 'That is necessary which, by its nature, can only be’; ‘That is 
impossible which, by its nature, can only not be’; ‘That is contingent 
which, by its nature, is neither completely determined to be nor com¬ 
pletely determined not to be’. Knuuttila cites similar definitions from 
the logical writings of Peter Abelard 27 , and wonders whether defini¬ 
tions such as ‘Whatever Nature admits of is possible’ do not contradict 
his own view—according to which Abelard too interprets the modal 
terms statistically. Knuuttila tries to avoid this objection by pointing 
out that we can only know what Nature allows by abstracting from our 
knowledge of facts. But against this it can be said that the question 
what we mean by ‘possible’ must not be confused with another, a 
question concerning some state of affairs—namely, ‘How do we know 
that this is possible’? The medieval authors correctly lay the greatest 
weight on keeping these distinct. In order to answer the second ques¬ 
tion, we do admittedly have to rely on abstract generalisations about 
experience. However, the semantic interpretations of the modal terms 
given by Abelard—like Thomas’s later—emphatically avoid a reduc¬ 
tionist, extensional account of their meaningful content 28 . 

Hintikka and Knuuttila refer to a large number of texts in which the 
philosophers they interpret purportedly assume the principle of 
plenitude. It is not possible here for me to provide individual 
examinations of all these references and the observations made upon 
them; I shall confine myself to formulating methodical objections. 

25 A. M. S. Boetii In Librum Aristotelis De Interpretatione, Ed. sec., L.III, PL 64, 510 
D-511 B. 

26 Thomas Aquinas: In Perih. L.I, l.XIV, n. 183. 

27 Knuuttila 181 f. The last line of n. 41, which belongs to this, should be corrected: 
Log. Ingred. 498, 33-35. 

28 The following argument is a further example of the confounding of semantic and 
epistemological standpoints. Knuuttila rightly points out (215) that according to 
Thomas Aquinas we can indeed know that there are unrealised possibilities, because 
God can do more than will ever be the case (cf. Knuuttila 198-207), but that in statu viae 
we can never know which these possibilities are. Knuuttila infers from this that for 
Thomas, in the context of philosophy, only that which is at some time actual is possi¬ 
ble; his talk of God’s possibilities is an idea “seldom used in his (Thomas’) discussions 
of philosophical problems’’ (215). Again, this ignores the distinction between what we 
mean by ‘possible’ and how we can tell what is possible. For the first, which certainly 
is a philosophical question, recourse to God’s possibilities is of decisive significance. 
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Hintikka and Knuuttila quote, paraphrase or name parts of texts, but 
only in exceptional cases 29 do they analyse whole patterns of argu¬ 
ment. More usually they omit to consider the subject of debate in each 
of the contexts from which their excerpts are taken. There are, though, 
relevant differences between them. One of the formulations in which 
Hintikka perceives the principle of plenitude runs as follows: ‘Nothing 
eternal is contingent’ 30 . This sentence is, in fact, Aristotle’s 31 . But 
Hintikka appears to overlook the fact that Aristotle only uses the word 
‘aidios ’—‘eternal’—for events in the heavenly sphere; the sentence 
quoted here has no application to the sublunary world. It cannot be 
understood as a principle of tense or modal logic, but as a substantive 
principle of a specific science, that of celestial physics. The conversion 
of this sentence, ‘Nothing contingent is eternal’, can be taken as a 
valid rule in earthly physics insofar as its principles can basically only 
claim to apply to that which occurs as a rule 32 . 

To summarise: there is no single text named by Hintikka or 
Knuuttila in which Aristotle or Abelard or Thomas directly support 
the principle of plenitude or expressly accept the “statistical” inter¬ 
pretation of modal terms. Where the semantic interpretation of modal 
terms is in question, it is, rather, continually emphasised that these 
terms are not reducible. In most of the texts quoted by Hintikka 
and Knuuttila it is claimed only that in our substantive speech 
about particular possibilities we remain bound to what can be ex¬ 
perienced—that is, to what is at some time the case. This has nothing 
to do either with the principle of plenitude or with a statistical inter¬ 
pretation of modal terms. In the remaining references it might be 
investigated what is being discussed in the surrounding contexts, so as 
to discover under which conditions a reductionist interpretation of 
modal terms might be admissible. 

2. The Problem: Logical Determinism 

Hintikka 33 and Knuuttila 34 also advance as one place in which the 
principle of plenitude is applied the famous sentence from De Int. c.9 35 : 

29 There are two of these exceptions. One is Hintikka’s interpretation of Aristotle’s De 
Int. c. 9; the other is Knuuttila’s paraphrase of Duns Scotus’s De Primo Principio IV, 4, 

3. Proof. 

30 Hintikka 96. 

31 Cf. Hintikka 104. 

32 Cf. Sorabji (see n. 6) 60, 128-132; also my article mentioned in n. 19. 

33 Hintikka 15If.; Hintikka — Remes — Knuuttila 44. 

34 Knuuttila 166, 235; cf. 170f., 181, 183. 

35 Aristotle, De Int. 9, 19a 23-24. InJ. L. Ackrill’s translation ( Aristotle's Categories and 
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“to men oun einai to on hotan e, kai to me on me einai hotan me e, 
anagke ”—“Necessarily, what is, is, when it is; and what is not, is not, 
when it is not”. This sentence can be regarded as following from the 
principle in question only on condition that it is postulated that it is 
valid not only for types of event, but also for individual ones. 36 I con¬ 
sider it quite improbable that Aristotle accepts the principle in this 
extreme form 37 . He would, if he did so, have to admit that it applied 
also to events distinguished not by dating but by qualifiers of quality, 
place or position. 

I shall make clear later how I understand the contentious sentence; 
first I shall continue to examine the steps taken by Hintikka and 
Knuuttila. The sentence, as they understand it, is a deterministic one: 

“Hence all statements about events that are individual in the sense of being tied 
to a particular moment of time, will be either necessarily true or necessarily 
false” 38 . 

According to these authors, Aristotle believed, though, that he could 
render this determinism harmless by emphasising the difference 
between ‘necessary that p at time to’ and ‘necessary that p’. 

De Interpretations, Oxford 1963), the sentence is rendered, ‘What is, necessarily is, 
when it is; and what is not, necessarily is not, when it is not’. Hintikka quotes this 
translation, but with slightly altered punctuation: “What is necessarily is, when it is; 
and what is not necessarily is not, when it is not” (156). In Hintikka — Remes — 
Knuuttila the punctuation is as follows: “What is, necessarily is when it is; and what is 
not, necessarily is not when it is not” (44). 

36 A formal proof, which Hintikka and Knuuttila do not provide but instead replace 

with formulations such as ‘seems to follow’ (Knuuttila 166), could be given as follows: 
Given: M p - 3 t (p—t). 

This assumption can, according to the laws of modal and predicate logic, be 
transformed into the equivalent 

V t (p—t) - N p. 

Application: M (p— q) — (p— q). 

By counterposition and transformation, valid in modal logic, this yields: 

- (p-t;) - N ~ (p-ti). 

From this, by substituting p— q / — (p— q): 

(p—1 ; ) - N (p—t;). 

37 Hintikka claims (160) that Aristotle expressly presupposes the axiom ‘possibility 
equals sometime truth’ in De Int. 9, and as proof of this he quotes the sentence, 
“horomen gar...hoti holds estin en tois me aei energousi to dunaton einai kai me” — 
“We see that... in things that are not always actual there is the possibility of being and 
not being” (19 a 9-11). This argument is faulty. In ‘What is not always actual is con¬ 
tingent’ the principle of plenitude is, as Hintikka himself remarks elsewhere (96f.), 
not implied. ‘ — V t (p—t) — — N p’ can be transformed, according to the laws of 
propositional and modal logic and by substituting p—t / — (p—t), into the equivalent 
‘3 t (p—t) ^ Mp’; but only ‘3 t (p—t) — M p’ is dependent on Hintikka’s postulated 
principle. 

38 Hintikka 15If.; cf. 161, 174; Hintikka — Remes — Knuuttila 31-58 and passim; 
Knuuttila 166 and passim. 
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“Aristotle tries to avoid deterministic conclusions by shifting the focus of his at¬ 
tention from statements of type (3) (= p at time to) to temporally unqualified 
statements 39 ” 

—namely those of the type ‘p simpliciter or ‘p now’. The individual 
event is not regarded as individual, but seen in relationship with 
similar occurrences. But it is not postulated of this class of occurrences 
that they are either necessarily true or necessarily false 40 . 

Knuuttila claims to discover the same attempt to solve this problem 
in the work of Boethius 41 , Abelard 42 , Lambert of Auxerre 43 and 
Thomas Aquinas 44 . He emphasises that it is merely an apparent 
solution: 

‘ ‘The generalization with respect to time leaves fully untouched the deterministic 
implications of Aristotle’s assumptions concerning temporally determined events 
and sentences” 45 . 

Knuuttila presents Duns Scotus’s new modal theory as “Duns 
Scorns’ Criticism of the Statistical Interpretation of Modality” 46 . Here 
I agree with Knuuttila’s account at important points. Duns Scotus 
develops the basic traits of a theory of possible worlds, and indeed does 
so in the course of critical comments on the claims of his predecessors. 
But I do not believe that this argument proceeds exactly as Knuuttila 
describes. It seems to me that it is not his presentation of Duns 
Scotus’s position which is mistaken, but rather his view of that from 
which Scotus distances himself. I cannot set out here the points which 
I do believe Duns Scotus to attack—I shall make some remarks on this 
at the end of this paper. At present I shall content myself with drawing 
attention to the following. Duns Scotus quotes the Aristotelian 
sentence from De Interpretatione . This sentence, l Omne quod est quando est, 
est necessarium , is susceptible of two interpretations. Taken secundum 
divisionem , it appears as a conditional sentence, whose sense Knuuttila 
correctly construes as “Whenever something is, it then necessarily 
is”. Taken thus, the sentence is false. Interpreted secundum composi- 
tionem , it is a categorical sentence, construed correctly by Knuuttila, 


39 Hintikka 161 in connection with 151; cf. 160; Hintikka — Remes — Knuuttila 
44f.; Knuuttila 167, 235. 

40 Hintikka 170f. 

41 Knuuttila 171. 

42 Knuuttila 181, 184. 

43 Knuuttila 192. 

44 Knuuttila 21 Of. 

45 Knuuttila 167; cf. 221, 235f.; Hintikka — Remes — Knuuttila 45, 46. 

46 Knuuttila 217-234; cf. 236f. 
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when he puts it, “Necessarily everything is when it is”. Interpreted 
thus, the sentence is true 47 . There is, therefore, an interpretation of 
this disputed, purportedly deterministic sentence, according to which 
the sentence has no deterministic implications and is perfectly true. 
And nor is this interpretation connected with the theory of possible 
worlds. How should it be? If the generalisation to what can take place 
at other times in this world supplies no real avoidance of logical deter¬ 
minism, then neither does the generalisation to what can happen at 
the same time in different worlds. Now Duns Scotus does not succeed 
in giving this sentence a true sense, free of determinism, by virtue of a 
new semantic theory; he does so by means of a simple syntactic 
distinction. This, the distinction between readings secundum composi- 
tionem and secundum divisionem, stems from Aristotle 48 , and is an instru¬ 
ment familiar to Boethius and the scholastics 49 . Might it not be plausi¬ 
ble to claim that Aristotle himself and his interpreters before Duns 
Scotus also intended this sentence to bear the construction according 
to which it is true? And equally plausible to claim that it never was 
deduced from any such postulated presupposition as the “principle of 
plenitude”? 

II. On the Logic of Tense and Modal Qualifiers in Scholastic Writings: 

A Systematising Reconstruction 

1. The theses advanced by Hintikka and Knuuttila refer to ‘ occasion 
sentences' 50 . In what follows, I shall explain how I understand the 
scholastic analyses relevant to this type of sentence. I shall recur only 
occasionally to other types of sentence and scholastic accounts of them; 
when I do mention these, it will be with the intention of marking the 
distinction between them and the type of sentence central to the 
discussion. In scholastic works, the standard example for statements 
about particular events is the sentence, ‘ Socrates sedet ’— ‘Socrates is 
sitting’. Here ‘Socrates’ does not refer to the historical Socrates, but to 
any arbitrarily selected individual, thought of as existing at the present 
time. For the sake of simplicity I shall use the same standard example. 

2. Sentences about particular events are analysed in terms of 
propositional and of assertoric elements. The thought expressed in the 


47 Knuuttila 229. 

48 Cf. Hintikka — Remes — Knuuttila 48-50; Knuuttila 168. 

49 Cf. Knuuttila 164f., 176, 179f., 188f., 191-195, 214, 221. 

50 Cf. Hintikka 64, 150 n. 6. 
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sentence ‘Socrates is sitting’, its propositional content (dictum 
propositions), is ‘that Socrates is sitting’ (‘ Socratem sedere ’), or, substan¬ 
tively, ‘the sitting of Socrates’. Its comprehensible content is the same 
for the statement (propositio ) ‘Socrates is sitting’ as for the incomplete 
expression ‘sitting Socrates’, for the question ‘Is Socrates sitting?’ and 
for corresponding orders or requests. The question what a statement 
is, in contrast to incomplete expressions, questions, orders and so on, 
can be answered by becoming clear about what is added to the com¬ 
prehensible content, in itself only a description of a possible proposi¬ 
tion ( enuntiabile ). This added element does not comprise a new, 
categorematic content but is the proposition’s statemental or assertoric 
content. In the propositio a truth-value is assigned to the propositional 
content. ‘Socrates is sitting’ is explicated as, ‘It is the case that 
Socrates is sitting’, or ‘It is true that Socrates is sitting’. ‘Socrates is 
not sitting’ is explicated as ‘It is not the case (is false) that Socrates is 
sitting’ 51 . The distinction stressed here could also suitably be for¬ 
mulated as that between possible and actual states of affairs. 

3. When statements such as ‘Socrates is sitting’ are made in a 
speech situation, they count as statements about what is the case at the 
time of utterance. This reference to the time of utterance is usually 
implicit; it can be explicated by expanding the “token reflexive” 
‘now’ 52 : ‘Socrates is sitting now’, or, even more plainly, ‘It is now, as 
I am saying this, the case (true) that Socrates is sitting’. 

When such statements are discussed—as they are by logi¬ 
cians—particular attention is paid to something which is presupposed, 
automatically and therefore tacitly, in a speech situation: that the 
reference to the situation in which a statement is made is part of the 
statement. ‘Socrates is sitting’, said at different times, may sometimes 
be true and sometimes false. The truth-value of statements like this is 
dependent on their time of utterance; it is, so to speak, unstable. 

It is our habit to make statements more precise by dating them. 
Instead of indicating the situation of utterance, we choose fixed times 
of the clock and calendar as reference points 53 . The truth-values of 
statements dated in this way are, of course, stable. But the fact that 


51 For this part of my presentation I shall provide only a few selected references and 
make general reference to my investigation mentioned in n. 5. Exemplary for the 
distinction between dictum propositions and propositio : Peter Abelard: Logica ' Ingredien - 
tibus’, Glossae super Periermenias, ed. B. Geyer ( BGPhThMA 21), 326, 37-327, 41. 

52 Cf. Hintikka 64-66, 85, 150. 

53 Cf. Hintikka 87, 151. 
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Aristotle and the scholastics proceed differently does not detract from 
the worth of their analyses, which deal with the more complex type of 
case. Since the transition from the more complex to the simpler is 
always easier than the other way round, their analyses are also instruc¬ 
tive for those who are interested in a logic of dated statements. 

The “token reflexive”, ‘now, at the time I am saying this’, is not 
implicit only in statements in the present tense, but also in statements 
whose predicates are in the past or the future. The past is what 
happened before now; the future is what will happen after now. 

4. How should we analyse statements about the past or about the 
future? Should the tense qualifier be counted as (1) part of the asser- 
toric aspect or (2) part of the propositional content of a statement? In 
the first case, ‘is the case (true)’ can be made more precise by a tense 
operator: 

‘It was—earlier than now—the case (true) that Socrates is sitting’ 

‘It is—now—the case (true) that Socrates is sitting’. 

‘It will be—later than now—the case (true) that Socrates is sitting’. 

In the second case one would assign a “time signification” 54 to the 
verb in the dictum propositionis : ‘Socratem sedere would have another 
meaning than ‘Socratem sedisse or ‘Socratem sedentem fore . The model of 
analysis would be: 

‘It is the case (true) that Socrates was sitting—earlier than now’ 

‘It is the case (true) that Socrates is sitting—now 

‘It is the case (true) that Socrates will be sitting—later than now’. 

Closer examination shows that the question which model of analysis to 
follow has not yet been quite correctly put. It is in fact to be recom¬ 
mended that one should follow both. For a statement of type 
(1)—‘There was a point in time at which it was true to say, “S is P” ’, 
does indeed have the same truth-value as the type (2) statement, ‘It is 
now true to say, “S was P” but these two statements are not saying 
exactly the same thing. To put it even more carefully and more 
precisely: they are accentuating the same thing in different ways. In 
the first case the speaker situates himself, so to speak, in another 
period in time, from which he makes a statement in the present tense; 
in doing so he draws attention to the instability of such statements 
about particular events. In the second case, however, the truth-value 
seems relatively stable: if it is now the case that ‘S’ was ‘P’, then it will 

54 Aristotle: De Int. c.3, 16 b 6. 
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be the case at every future moment that ‘S’ was ‘P\ I want to try to 
clarify this distinction by showing with what instruments the medieval 
logicians analysed tensed statements. 

(1) In statements about the past, we should bear in mind the 
distinction between talking about someone who existed in the past and 
one of his actions or states, and talking about an earlier action or state 
of someone who still exists now. In the former case the subject term 
stands (as well, at any rate) for something in the past; the tense 
qualifier brings about an extended range of reference ( ampliatio supposi- 
tionis). The tense operator determines the statement as a whole (sensu 
composito ); adjusting the grammar to emphasise the sense, this gives, 
‘This was the case: Socrates exists and he is sitting’. In the latter case, 
the subject term stands for something in the present; the tense 
operator determines, sensu diviso , only the verb of action or state: ‘It is 
now the case that Socrates exists and was earlier the case that he is 
sitting’ 55 . This distinction is demanded by the analysis of tensed 
statements I gave first, according to which the time reference is 
extracted from the dictum propositionis and counted as part of the 
statemental aspect. The dictum is split up into various parts; for each 
part of the statement’s content it has to be decided whether to assign it 
a truth-value for the present moment of time or for some earlier one. 

(2) Statements in the present tense express what is or is not the case 
at the moment of uttering them. Statements in the past tense, though, 
do not apply only at the moments of time at which they are made. 
Both the statement, ‘Socrates was sitting’, and the statement, 
‘Socrates was standing, so he was not sitting’, can indeed be true 
“now”, if the person making them is referring to states of affairs 
which have occurred at different times in the past. But if the state¬ 
ment, ‘Socrates is sitting’, has ever at any time been true, the state¬ 
ment, ‘Socrates was sitting’ ( = ‘It is the case that at some moment of 
time earlier than this one Socrates was sitting’) is valid for all subse¬ 
quent moments of time. Statements in the past tense are, then, valid 
for the whole period of time following the moment in which the cor¬ 
responding present statement is true. The difference between the 
“short-lived” 56 quality of statements in the present tense and the 

55 Cf. William of Shyreswood, Introductiones in Logicam, ed. Martin Grabman, in: SB 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historische Abteilung, Jg. 
1937, H. 10 (Munich 1937), 84, 12-30; 85, 16-31. 

56 This metaphor is coined by G. Nuchelmans in Theories of Proposition; Ancient and 
Medieval Conceptions of the Bearers of Truth and Falsity , Amsterdam 1973, 162; cf. Knuut- 
tila 180. 
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“long-lived” quality of those in the past tense is easier to perceive in 
that analysis of tensed statements which distinguishes propositional 
contents in terms of their tenses than in the account I presented first. 
The scholastics recognise the distinction when they say that statements 
about the past are, if they are true, necessary per accidens. In order to 
make clear the exact sense of this expression it is necessary at least 
briefly to look at the function of modal qualifiers in general. Before I 
do so, I should like to make one more remark. It is logically quite un¬ 
problematic to transfer the accounts we have now achieved for 
statements about the past to statements about the future and to say 
something like, ‘Once the statement, “Socrates is sitting”, is at some 
moment of time true, the statement, “Socrates will be sitting”, is 
valid for all preceding moments of time’ 57 . But it is questionable 
whether such a transference would be sensible. The medieval thinkers 
hold that long-term prognoses about particular events are possible if at 
all only in astronomy 58 , so in this type of analysis, where speaking 
about the future is concerned, the hiddenness of the future is usually 
emphasised. The transference I have mentioned becomes a serious 
subject of discussion, however, with regard to the question of God’s 
preknowledge. 

5. For medieval logicians, modal logic is not a special area of the 
discipline. For them, rather, it is an essential part of determining the 
sense of any sentence at all to give its modality , whether or not modal 
terms overtly occur in it. Modal terms serve to determine the way in 
which subject and predicate are linked in a statement. In giving the 
modality one makes clear in what way the statement should be 
counted as true or false. 

Whenever logical operators are part of a statement, it is necessary to 
determine their range of application, by syntactic analysis of their 
logical structure. The distinction between sensu composito and sensu 
diviso is an aid to doing this. When several syncategoremata occur 
together, it must also be determined which of them is the “inclusive” 
and which the “included”, that is, the one which falls inside the range 
of application of the inclusive one. 

6. The basic distinction in medieval logic is that between 
statements which are either necessarily true or necessarily false, on the 

57 Cf. Aristotle, De Int. c.9, 18 b 9-11; 18 b 33-19 a 1. 

58 Exceptions are statements about the Antichrist, whose future appearance is taken to 
have been guaranteed by the authority of Jesus; cf. Logica ‘Ut Dicil’, ed. L. M. de 
Rijk, in: Logica Modernorum II-2, Assen 1967, 390,18-31. 
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one hand, and contingent statements on the other. Here I shall explain 
the theory of necessarily true and necessarily false (= impossible) 
statements ony as far as is essential for purposes of distinction. 
Statements are necessarily true if their predicate terms are contained 
in their subject terms; they are necessarily false if their predicate terms 
are incompatible with their subject terms. The theory of necessity 
statements and that of impossibility statements are systematically link¬ 
ed with each other by the following equivalences: if ‘P’ is part of the 
concept of ‘S’, then ‘not-P’ is incompatible with ‘S’, and vice versa. If 
‘not-P’ is part of the concept of ‘S’, then ‘P’ is incompatible with ‘S’, 
and vice versa. Necessity and impossibility statements can be sum¬ 
marised as statements whose truth-values are fixed by the intensions of 
the concepts used in them, in short as semantically determined statements. 
Semantically determined statements are universally valid. For inten- 
sionally true statements it can be said that all possible instantiations 
of their subject terms are also instantiations of their predicate terms. It 
can be said of intensionally false statements that no possible instantia¬ 
tions of their subject terms will be instantiations of their predicate 
terms. Note that here it is required only that the terms should be able 
to be instantiated, not that they should have actual denotations in the 
present. The statement ‘ Homo est animal 1 , or ‘ Omnis homo est animal ’, is 
interpreted as ‘ Si est homo, est animal 1 . 

Contingent statements are semantically undetermined ; their truth- 
values are not determined by intensional considerations. Intensional 
examination of the terms used in them allows us to say only that in 
contingent statements predicate terms are compatible with subject 
terms, in the exact sense that the negation of the predicate term is also 
compatible with the subject term. Accordingly, the notion of con¬ 
tingency is defined by a conjunction of determinants, as follows: 

‘K p iff — N p & — - M p’; or, equivalently, 

‘K p iff M p & M — p’. 

From this definition it follows that if ‘p’ is a contingent statement, then 
‘ ~ p’ is a contingent statement too—and vice versa. If a contingent 
statement is asserted to be true, the manner of its being so will be 
given by the conjunction ‘true, but not necessarily true’, or, 
equivalently, ‘p & M — p’. If a contingent statement is asserted to be 
false, the modal qualification will be, correspondingly, ‘false, but not 
necessarily false’, or ‘ — p &M p\ 
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7. The statements about particular events with which I am con¬ 
cerned here are all semantically undetermined, whether they deal with 
events in the past, present or future. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the concept of semantic deter¬ 
mination and that of determinacy of truth-value. There are seman¬ 
tically undetermined statements which have determinate truth-values. 
One type of such statements has been mentioned already. As soon as a 
statement about a particular event has once become true, it is true for 
all subsequent points in time that the statement has once been true. 
When such statements are termed per accidens necessary it is not being 
disputed—on the contrary, it is being affirmed—that they are per se not 
necessary, but contingent. The definition of ‘ per accidens necessary’ is a 
specification of the conjunction ‘true and possible that not true’. Both 
parts of this conjunction are specified as to time, and qualified modally 
in opposite ways: something is per accidens necessary if it cannot be false 
in the present and future, but could have been false in the past. Take 
the statement, ‘It is the case that Socrates was sitting at some point in 
time earlier than this’; the further statement, ‘It is the case that 
Socrates was, at some point in time earlier than this, not sitting’ is 
related to the first as its subcontrary, not its contradictory. If one bears 
this in mind it is easy to see that one can without contradiction assert 
per accidens necessity both of ‘Socrates was sitting’, and ‘Socrates was 
not sitting’. The problem of logical determinism does not arise. The 
theory of the per accidens necessary reflects the law of the factual at the 
root of all particular facts: what is done cannot be undone 59 . 

8. Statements in the present tense about particular events also have 
determinate truth-values; the propositional contents corresponding to 
such statements, though, do not. That Socrates is sitting can at 
various different times be true, false, and true again; but ‘It is now the 
case that Socrates is sitting’ is, at every randomly chosen moment at 
which the statement is made, either “in a determinate sense ( deter¬ 
minate )i true” or “in a determinate sense false” 60 . 

The scholastics use the notion of necessity in order to recognise 
determinacy of truth-values in the case of statements in the present 
tense too. Here they take all possible care to avoid any confusion 
between the “temporal necessity” meant in this context with 

59 In scholastic works it is disputed whether this law should count as a logical principle 
or as a principle of nature. The question is usually discussed in concrete form: is it 
possible for God to restore lost virginity? 

60 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, In Perih. L.I 1 .XIII, n. 169. 
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“necessity as such”. The tool they use to make the distinction is not 
the transference from sentences “determinate as to time” to sentences 
“indeterminate as to time” 61 , which is only apparently applicable; in¬ 
stead they use exact syntactic analysis. A sentence such as, ‘Necesse est 
Socraiem sedere dum sedet\ is capable of various constructions, according 
to whether the range of application of the time conjunction ‘as long as’ 
and of the modal operator are fixed; the consistency of these construc¬ 
tions has then to be tested. The sentence can be understood (1) in such 
a way that the necessity operator, uninfluenced by the time reference, 
determines the whole sentence: ‘It is necessary that what the following 
states is the case: “Socrates is sitting, while he is sitting” ’. 
Understood in this way, the sentence is false\ it is not necessary that 
there should be a time at which the possibility of Socrates’s sitting 
should be instantiated. (Formalised, this runs as follows: ‘~N3t 
(p—t)’.) The sentence can also be understood (2) as a temporal con¬ 
nection in which the latter part of the sentence is distinguished from 
the former only by an added modal operator: ‘As long as it is the case 
that Socrates is sitting, it is the case that it is necessary that Socrates 
should sit’. In this interpretation too, the sentence must be rejected as 
false. Its latter part is false for any randomly selected moment of time; 
even supposing Socrates to be sitting now, the possibility that he 
should not be doing so is a present one. The conjunction ‘p & M ~ p’, 
which characterises true contingent statements, is also valid when the 
proposition variable is qualified by ‘tj’, which indicates some par¬ 
ticular point in time; ‘p-tj & M — (p—q)’ is defended as consistent by 
the scholastics. The sentence can also (3) be interpreted in such a way 
that the modal operator itself is temporally qualified: ‘Socrates is 
sitting, and during the time in which he remains seated it is not possi¬ 
ble that he should not be sitting’. Understood thus, the sentence is true. 
The difference between this and the rejected interpretation (2) can be 
clarified by formalisation: 

(2) ‘V tj (p—ti — N (p—t))’ is false: 

(3) ‘N V tj (p—ti — p—ti)’ is true 62 . 


61 Knuuttila says this (17If.) with regard to Boethius; 181 and 183f. with regard to 
Abelard; 211-213 with regard to Thomas Aquinas. 

62 Cf. Peter Abelard, Super Periermenias , ed. L. Minio-Paluello, in: Twelfth Century 
Logic: Texts and Studies, II: Abaelardiana Inedita , Rome 1958, nn. 61-63, pp. 36,22-38,5; 
nn. 76-77, pp. 41,23-42,20; Dialectica, ed. L. M. de Rijk, Assen 1956, 206,7-210,19. 
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The principle to which the Aristotelian dictum, ‘ Omne quod est , 
quando est, necesse est esse ’ can be traced back is not just some semantic 
principle or other, but the principle of non-contradiction. The time 
during which Socrates is sitting now cannot be the same time as that in 
which he is not sitting now; the conjunction ‘Socrates is sitting now 
and Socrates is not sitting now’ cannot possibly be true for one and the 
same point in time. But ‘ — M (p—tj & ~ (p—ti))’ is equivalent to ‘N 
(p—ti - p—tj)\ 

9. We are only able to make predictions about future events insofar 
as we can conclude from what is the case to what will be the case. We 
extrapolate a series of like events beyond the present time, or we infer 
from some constellation of causes existing now to their future effects. 
In such statements the future event is not described as an isolated 
occurrence, but instead as an instantiation of some rule or law. 
Because something usually happens ( contingens ut in pluribus, contingens 
natum ), it can be expected to happen in future too. 

The following distinctions about prognoses can be made with regard 
to the possible relationships between given causes and their expected 
effects 63 . (1) A future effect is so situated in its cause that the cause 
inevitably, that is, necessarily, brings with it its effect. Given that it is 
certain that the causal event occurs, the prognosis of its effect also has 
the status of certainty. The Aristotelian and scholastic view is that 
prognoses of this kind are possible only in celestial physics. (2) A cause 
or a constellation of causes does indeed normally bring with it some 
future event, but it cannot be ruled out that in exceptional cases the 
effect will not follow—as a result of disturbing factors or because 
causal components assumed to be given do not in fact take place. The 
prognosis of the occurrence of the effect is well grounded, but has here 
only probable status. According to Aristotle and the scholastics, all 
prognoses in the natural sciences which concern earthly events are of 
this kind. (3) When some future event is being discussed, those 
discussing it may consider themselves in a position to permit the 
event’s occurrence or non-occurrence ( contingens ad utrumlibet). The 
relevant alternative can be formulated in advance; however, no truth- 
value can justifiedly be assigned to any part of it. (4) The opposite con¬ 
cept to the contingens ut in pluribus is the contingens ut in paucioribus . What 
seldom happens is, though, not a state of affairs simply formulable in 

63 Cf. Thomas Aquinas, In Perih. , L.I 1 .XIII, nn. 172, 174; on this, vid. my inter¬ 
pretation mentioned in n. 19. 
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advance. One can only talk about anomalies and exceptions to what 
normally and naturally occurs by distinguishing what normally 
happens from what necessarily happens. As soon as the contents of 
possible anomalies are described, they are already being treated as 
instances of some rule or law 64 . 

10. Anyone who talks about particular events must refer to natural 
causes and specific explanations; recourse to God’s creation or to his 
ability to work miracles is not admissible in the science of nature 65 . 
Thomas Aquinas emphasises that possibility and impossibility, con¬ 
tingency and necessity must be spoken about in such a way that the 
standards of imputing them are their relationships to their “ proximate ” 
and “ proper ” causes. It may well be the case, though, that some concur- 
sus causarum is not explicable in terms of particular proximate causes 
and so has an accidental relationship to them, but that an explanation 
can after all be found for it if it is traced back to some more general 
cause. Lastly, it is not possible to impute any obstacle to the universal , 
Godly cause of all that is. Nonetheless, neither from God’s omnipotence 
nor from his prescience, to which everything that ever happens is 
given in a timeless present, can it be inferred that our estimation of 
events as contingent is simply an expression of our finite standpoint, 
seen from which deterministic relationships cannot be properly traced. 
The concept of contingency is not merely epistemic, it is an ontological 
one. Thomas solves the theological problem of determinism in the 
following way: 

“The will of God must be understood as outside the order of being, as a cause 
underlying the whole of what is and all its diversities. But distinctions in what 
there is are ‘possible’ and ‘necessary’. And therefore necessity and contingency 
in things, and the distinctions between them, made in terms of the functions of 
their proximate causes, have their source in the will of God itself. For to those 
effects which he wished to be necessary he gave necessary causes; and to those 
effects which he wished to be contingent he gave causes which operate con¬ 
tingently, that is, causes which may be deficient. According to the ways in which 
such causes are determined their effects are termed either ‘necessary’ or ‘con¬ 
tingent’, although all depend on the will of God as their principal cause, which 
transcends the order of necessity and contingency’’ 66 . 

Duns Scotus’s new modal theory does not arise from any discovery 
of internal difficulties in the views of earlier scholastics and especially 

64 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. Epsilon 2, 1027 a 21-26; on this, vid. the commentary by 
Thomas Aquinas, L.VI 1 .II. 

65 Cf. Georg Wieland, Albert der Grosse und die Entwicklung der mittelalierlichen Philosophies 
in: Zeitschrift fur philosophische Forschung, 34 (1980), 590-607; here 592 with 
references to Abelard and Albert, cf. 594 n. 21. 

66 Thomas Aquinas, In Perih. , L.I l.XIV, n. 197. 
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of Thomas. For theological reasons Scotus attacks the principle that 
we can judge of the necessity or contingency of the things or events in 
this world by looking at their proper causes. For him, the functioning 
of the first cause alone can determine whether there should be only 
necessary events or whether there should also be events which may 
happen and may not: 4 ‘Every secondary cause causes insofar as it is 
moved by the first cause’If it were assumed that there were a first 
cause which caused everything else necessarily, its necessity would be 
transferred to every secondary cause and thus to every caused event. 
That there are contingently caused events—those which, when they 
happen, could also not have happened—can only be explained if the 
first cause causes contingently. But since obstacles to or other deficien¬ 
cies in the working of the first cause are unthinkable here, a con¬ 
tingently causing first cause can only be imagined as a will—so that 
the cause itself determines whether or not it should take effect 67 . 

Avicenna had thought of God as that being which includes its own 
being in its essence. Fie had opposed to this being, necessary in itself, 
the totality of all the rest of being, which can without inconsistency be 
thought of both as existing and as not existing. What is in itself only 
possible exists, when it does exist, through some other cause, indeed 
through that being which is necessary in itself, God. As an effect of the 
first cause it is, according to Avicenna, necessary 68 . Duns Scotus 
adopts the whole metaphysics of essences from Avicenna, but without 
accepting his view that everything brought about by God necessarily 
happens as it does happen. What takes place because of God is not 
brought about necessarily by him; it is freely willed by him. 

It would be an interesting task to investigate how far, in Leibniz and 
in modern authors, the semantics of possible worlds is expressly or 
implicitly bound up with a metaphysics of essences. 

D-5000 Koln 41 
Thomas Institut 

67 Cf. Duns Scotus, Tractatus De Primo Principio—Abhandlung uber das Erste Prinzip , ed., 
transl. and with a commentary by Wolfgang Kluxen, Darmstadt 1974, ch. IV, 
sentence 4, n. 56; cf. Knuuttila 218-221 and—for a detailed interpretation in the con¬ 
text of Duns Scotus’s metaphysics—Etienne Gilson, Johannes Duns Scotus. Einfuhrung in 
die Grundgedanken seiner Lehre , transl. by Werner Dettloff, Dusseldorf 1959, ch. 4, II, 
esp. 326-328; III, 331 f., 335-342; IV, 347f. 

68 Cf. Guy Jalbert, Necessite et Contingence chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin et chez ses 
Predecesseurs , Ottawa 1961, ch. II; Etienne Gilson (see n. 62), 338f.; cf. also the 
passages to be found in the index on ‘Existenz’, ‘Logik des Nichtnotwendigen’, 
‘Mogliches’, ‘Nezessitarismus’, ‘Nichtnotwendig(es)’, ‘Nichtnotwendigkeit’, ‘Not- 
wendig(es)’, ‘Notwendigkeit’. 
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Rationalism at the School of Chartres 


JOHN NEWELL 


As a belief in the subservience of faith to reason, rationalism is 
perhaps unique to the modern world and is certainly alien to that 
period of time we refer to as the Middle Ages. But as a belief in the 
compatibility of faith and reason and as a confidence in man’s ability 
to understand himself and the world rationally, rationalism has played 
a much larger role in the development of Western Civilization. A 
number of significant works attacking the portrayal of the Middle 
Ages as a monolithic “Age of Faith” have found that this latter type of 
rationalism played an important role in medieval thought. Most of 
these studies have concentrated on the importance of reason in the 
Aristotelian-based philosophy of the thirteenth-century scholastics. 1 
The most important comments about medieval rationalism before the 
‘‘rediscovery of Aristotle” have focused on Peter Abelard, who is 
sometimes praised and sometimes criticized for his reliance on 
reason. 2 The writings of the scholars associated with the School of 


1 The literature on the subject is fairly extensive if somewhat uneven, but for some of 
the more interesting treatments see Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy , 
trans. A. H. C. Downes, New York 1940, esp. 1-41 and 403-26; Etienne Gilson, 
Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages , New York 1938; R. W. Southern, Medieval 
Humanism , in: Medieval Humanism and Other Studies , New York 1970, 29-60; Walter 
Ullmann, Medieval Foundations of Renaissance Humanism , Ithaca 1977, esp. 1-13 and 
89-148; and Alexander Murray, Reason and Society in the Middle Ages , Oxford 1978, esp. 
110-37 and 258-314. For the most absolute denial by a modern scholar of the possibili¬ 
ty of medieval rationalism see Robert Bultot, La doctrine du mepris du monde, en Occident , 
de S. Ambroise a Innocent Ilf tome 4, vols. 1 and 2: Le Xle si'ecle, Louvain 1963-64. 

2 For a glorification of the modernity of Abelard’s rationalism see A. V. Murray, 
Abelard and St. Bernard , Manchester 1967, and for a denial of his rationalism see Paul L. 
Williams, The Moral Philosophy of Peter Abelard, Lanham, Md. 1980, esp. 45-62. For a 
more balanced treatment seej. G. Sikes, Peter Abelard, Cambridge 1932, 31-60; and 
Leif Granc, Peter Abelard: Philosophy and Christianity in the Middle Ages, trans. Frederick 
and Christine Crowley, London 1970, 34-46 and 82-105. For a discussion of another 
early medieval writer whose views on the relation between faith and reason have been 
examined seejaspar Hopkins, A Companion to the Study of St. Anselm , Minneapolis 1972, 
38-66. 
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Chartres, however, also offer invaluable material for a consideration 
of medieval attitudes toward reason. From the first modern accounts 
of the School of Chartres, historians have pointed out the importance 
given to reason by the Chartrians. 3 More recent studies of the role of 
the Chartrians in the development of natural science and literary 
theory have given further insight into the key role assigned to reason 
by the Chartrians, but there have been no detailed studies of their at¬ 
titude toward and use of reason. 4 This present study hopes to fill that 
gap and thereby shed further light on the significance of the School of 
Chartres for the history of medieval thought. 

The clearest and most detailed expression of the Chartrians’ at¬ 
titude toward reason appears in the writings of William of Conches, 
who taught at Chartres from about 1120 to 1145 and was renowned as 
a grammarian and natural philosopher. In addition to glosses on 
Plato’s Timaeus, Boethius’ Consolatio philosophiae , and Macrobius’ com¬ 
mentary on the Somnium Scipionis , William composed the Philosophia 
mundi and the Dragmaticon, encyclopedic compendia of all the scientific 
knowledge of his day. 5 Also at Chartres during this time were Thierry 


3 For the traditional view of Chartres see Reginald Lane Poole, Illustrations oj the 
History of Medieval Thought, Oxford 1884, 109-35; and Jules Alexandre Clerval, Les 
ecoles de Chartres au moyen age du Ve si'ecle au XVIe siecle, Memoires de la Societe ar- 
cheologique d’Eure-et-Loir, vol. 11, Chartres 1895, esp. 144-272; and J. M. Parent, 
La doctrine de la creation dans Tecole de Chartres , Publications de l’lnstitut d’etudes 
medievales d’Ottawa, vol. 8, Paris 1938, esp. 11-25. R. W. Southern has recently at¬ 
tacked this standard view by arguing that there is no evidence that the scholars referred 
to as Chartrians ever actually taught at Chartres in Humanism and the School of Chartres, 
in: Medieval Humanism, pp. 61-85. Southern’s criticism have been ably answered by 
Peter Dronke, New Approaches to the School of Chartres, in: Anuario de estudios 
medievales, 6 (1969), 117-40; and Nikolaus M. Haring, Chartres and Paris Revisited, in: 
Essays in Honor of Anton Charles Pegis, ed. J. Reginald O’Donnell, Toronto 1974, 
268-329. See also Roberto Giacone, Masters, Books, and Library at Chartres According to the 
Cartularies of Notre-Dame and Saint-Pere, in: Vivarium, 12 (1974), 30-51. 

4 See for example Tullio Gregory, Anima mundi: la filosofia di Guglielmo di Conches e la 
scuola di Chartres, Florence 1955; Edouard Jeauneau, Note sur VEcole de Chartres, in: 
Studi medievali, 3rd. ser., 5 (1964), 821-65; Marie-Dominique Chenu, Nature, Man, 
and Society in the Twelfth Century, ed. and trans. Jerome Taylor and Lester K. Little, 
Chicago 1968, 1-48; Brian Stock, Myth and Science in the Twelfth Century: A Study of Ber¬ 
nard Silvester, Princeton 1972; Winthrop Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry in the Twelfth 
Century: The Literary Influence of the School of Chartres, Princeton 1972; and Peter Dronke, 
Fabula: Explorations into the Uses of Myth in Medieval Platonism, Mittellateinische Studien 
und Texte, Band 9, Leyden 1974, 13-78. 

5 On William’s life and works see especially Reginald Lane Poole, Illustrations of the 
History of Medieval Thought and Learning, 2nd rev. ed., London 1920, 106-112 and 
294-314; Parent, 48-54 and 99-106; Gregory, 1-4; and Haring, 294-95. Statements 
concerning William’s attitude toward reason are scattered throughout his various 
works. References to his Philosophia mundi will be to the new edition by Gregor 
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of Chartres and Gilbert Porreta, colleagues who, like William, had 
studied under Bernard of Chartres and shared many of the same views 
and concerns. 6 William’s students included John of Salisbury, Ber¬ 
nard Silvestris, and the future King Henry II of England, and his 
writings were among the medieval works held in the libraries of the 
humanists of the Italian Renaissance. 7 

Maurach, Philosophia , Pretoria 1980. For the benefit of the reader I will also give the 
citations to the older editions in PL 172, 39-102 and PL 90, 1127-80. References to the 
Dragmaticon are to Dialogus de substantiis physicis, ed. Guilielmus Gratarolus, Strasburg 
1567 (rpt. Frankfort/M. 1967); and references to the Glosae super Platonem are to the 
edition by Edouard Jeauneau (Paris 1965). References to William’s Glosae super 
Macrobium will be to the partial edition by Helen Rodnite [Lemay],7fa Doctrine of the 
Trinity in Guillaume de Conches' Glosses on Macrobius: Texts and Studies , Diss. Columbia 
Univ., 1973. For the construction of a tentative edition of William’s Glosae super 
Boetium , I have utilized four of the seven manuscripts which scholars have generally 
judged to be most reliable: Troyes, Bibl. mun. 1101, ff. lr-19v; Troyes, Bibl. mun. 
1381, fT. 34v-95v; Leipzig, Univ. Bibl. cod. lat. 1253, ff. 40v-82v; and Munich, 
Bayer. Staatsbibl. Clm 4603, ff. 156r-176r. I follow the practice established by 
William’s earlier editors in referring to his works as Glosae , but in the passages from 
those works I retain the medieval orthography. 

6 On Thierry of Chartres and the question of which, if any, of the commentaries on 
Boethius’ De trinitate are actually his, see Parent, Doctrine , 82-90; Jeauneau, Note , 
827-39; idem, Un representant du platonisme au Xlle siecle: Maitre Thierry de Chartres , in: 
Memoires de la Societe archeologique d’Eure-et-Loir, 20 (1954), 1-10; Nikolaus M. 
Haring, Two Commentaries on Boethius' De Trinitate and De Hebdomadibus by Thierry of 
Chartres , in: AHDLMA, 27 (1960), 114-23; and Anneliese Stollenwerk, Der Genesiskom- 
mentar Thierrys von Chartres und die Thierry von Chartres zugeschriebenen Kommentare zu 
Boethius t( De Trinitate", Cologne 1971, 3-37. The works of the School of Thierry of 
Chartres, which have been variously assigned to Thierry himself or one of his 
students, are all printed in Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His School , 
ed. Nikolaus M. Haring, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Vol. 20, Toronto 
1971. 

On the life and work of Gilbert Porreta, see Aime Forest, Gilbert de la Porree et les ecoles 
du Xlle siecle , in: Revue des cours et conferences , ser. 2, 35 (1934), 410-20 and 640-51; 
Michael E. Williams, The Teaching of Gilbert Porreta on the Trinity , Analecta gregoriana, 
vol. 56, Rome 1951; and H. C. van Elswijk, Gilbert Porreta: Sa vie , son oeuvre, sa pensee , 
Spicilegium sacrum lovaniense, Etudes et documents, vol. 33, Louvain 1966, 9-124. 
All references to Gilbert’s writings will be to The Commentaries on Boethius by Gilbert of 
Poitiers , ed. Nikolaus M. Haring, Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies 
and Texts, vol. 13, Toronto 1966. 

7 Our major source of information for John’s life and his studies under William is his 
own Metalogicon , ed. Clement C. J. Webb, Oxford 1929. For modern examinations of 
his life and works see Clement C. J. Webb, John of Salisbury , London 1932; Hans 
Liebschiitz, Medieval Humanism in the Life and Writings offohn of Salisbury , London 1950; 
and Christopher Brooke, The Twelfth-Century Renaissance , Norwich 1969, 53-74. 

Bernard Silvestris never mentions having studied under William, but his works 
clearly bear evidence of William’s influence either from Bernard’s having studied 
under William or from his having closely utilized William’s works. This is especially 
true of his Cosmographia , ed. Peter Dronke, Leiden 1978; and The Commentary on the First 
Six Books of the Aeneid Commonly Attributed to Bernardus Silvestris , ed. Julian Ward Jones 
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In his theory of knowledge, William of Conches insists that the 
senses serve as the basis for man’s knowledge not only of the world 
and man, but also of universals and even God. But while all man’s 
knowledge must be based on what he learns through his senses, man 
must go beyond the senses in order to gain a true perception of reality. 
And one can surpass the senses only by the use of reason. 8 William 
and his fellow Chartrians argue that while the senses serve, reason 
must dominate. William repeats Plato’s injunction to bridle the senses 
and argues that anyone who judges by the senses alone acts bestially. 
Just as man excels other creatures by means of his rational ability, so 
he should base his judgment on reason rather than the senses alone. 9 
John of Salisbury closely follows William’s account of how man forms 
judgments or opinions based on what he learns through his senses. 
Since such opinions may be either true or false, reason must examine 
them prudently to determine their validity. 10 John, Bernard Silvestris, 
and other Chartrians rarely miss an opportunity to say that reason 
must rule and guide the senses. 11 

William frequently describes the condition of a person in whom the 
senses, rather than reason, rule. In a child the domination of the 
senses is, of course, the natural state, but in an adult it represents a 
complete inversion of the natural and proper order. The senses, which 
should be like the feet serving the body, are elevated; and reason, 


and Elizabeth Frances Jones, Lincoln 1977. Recent studies include Stock, Myth and 
Science ; and Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry , esp. 152-86. 

On the possible knowledge of William’s writings among Renaissance writers see 
Raymond Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages , Lon¬ 
don 1939, 35-36; Tullio Gregory, Platonismo medievale: studi e richerche , Rome 1958, 57; 
andjeauneau, ed., Glosae super Platonem, 29-31. 

8 On William’s theory of knowledge see Heinrich Flatten, Die Philosophie des Wilhelm 
von Conches, Coblenz 1929, 45-83; Gregory, Anima mundi , 167-75; Pierre Michaud- 
Quantin, La classification des puissances de Tame au Xlle si'ecle , in: Revue du moyen age 
latin, 5 (1949), 15-34; and my Twelfth-Century Theories of Knowledge: New Directions at the 
School of Chartres , forthcoming in PMR Proceedings, vol. 6. 

9 Dragmaticon, p. 38. Cf. Glosae super Platonem, 217-18 and 236. In this and the follow¬ 
ing paraphrases from readily available, published sources I shall give the reference to 
the printed editions and omit the Latin text from the note. 

10 Glosae super Platonem, 174-75. Cf. Dragmaticon , 307-8; and John of Salisbury, 
Metalogicon 4.11, p. 177. 

11 For example, when Bernard comes to Aeneid 6.613, he centers on one word for his 
Commentary on Vergil, 112: “ Dominorum sicuti corporis membra servos dicimus, sic econ- 
tra animi potentias et iudicia ... dominos vocamus.” For other examples see ibid., 32 
and 80; and John of Salisbury, Policraticus 4.1, ed. Clement C. J. Webb, 2 vols, Ox¬ 
ford 1929, 2, 235-37. 



which should be the head of the soul, is cast down. In such a condition 
man cannot know himself and so seeks only bodily goods with no 
thought to his soul or mind. 12 When this happens, man in effect 
deserts his divine heritage and, yielding up his superiority over the 
animals, becomes no better than a beast. 

William argues throughout his works that the opinions which we 
form from sense perceptions are often false because they are based 
solely on the appearance of things—appearances which can be true or 
false. He enumerates many instances in which our senses, especially 
sight, lead us to false opinions about things. A straight stick in the 
water appears bent; two towers seen from the distance appear joined 
together although they are widely separated; and the sun, although it 
is eight times bigger than the earth, seems about two feet in cir¬ 
cumference. 13 In order to ascertain the real nature of things, the in¬ 
vestigator of nature must go beyond appearances. He uses reason to 
check the validity of his sense perceptions. By careful consideration 
and long rational deliberation thereon, he can eliminate the false opin¬ 
ions and, in effect, go beyond the knowledge which the senses 
provide. 14 William thus explains the attainment of knowledge through 
a somewhat vague theory of deliberation which emphasizes man’s 
natural power of understanding. 

William explains that whenever there is any doubt about ap¬ 
pearances, the issue must be resolved by rational deliberation. 
‘‘Neither the obviously true nor the obviously false need to be proved, 
but only those things about which there is some doubt.” 15 In our 
deliberations about the natural world, we frequently must be content 
with probable arguments (argumenta probabilia ), since necessary 


12 Glosae super Platonem, 230. Cf. ibid., 218-19, 226, and 280; Dragmaticon , 249-50; and 
Das Moralium dogma philosophorum, ed. John Holmberg, Uppsala 1929, 41-46. Similar 
statements are found in other Chartrians such as Bernard Silvestris, Commentary on 
Vergil 1.96, p. 20. 

13 Dragmaticon , 69. Cf. ibid., 142-43; and Glosae super Platonem, 175. 

14 Glosae super Boetium 3. m. 11.3, Leipzig, 1253, f. 64vb; Munich, CLM 4603, f. 
167rb-va; Troyes, 1101, f. 12r; and Troyes, 1381, f. 67v: “ Revolvat intime lucem visus, id 
est rationem et intellectum quod qualiter fiat videamus. Cum vult aliquis iudicare de 
aliquo dirigit rationem usque ad ipsam rem ut consideret eius proprietates. Sed si sibi 
aliquid inde videatur non debet statim iudicare sic esse sed in se reverti et diu 
deliberare an ita sit quia sepe videtur homini esse quod non est vel non esse quod est 
de aliquo. Sed istud eliminatur deliberatione quia non est iudicandum quod non erit 
longa deliberatione probatum.” Cf. John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 4.17, p. 183. 

15 Philosophia , 27: “... neque cnim aperte vera neque aperte falsa probanda sunt, sed 
de quibus aliqua dubitatio est.” Cf. PL 172, 49B, and PL 90, 1132D. 
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arguments (argumenta necessaria ), are often not possible. 16 William uses 
such probable arguments to attack false opinions based solely on sense 
perception. For example, those who rely only on their senses think that 
the earth is flat because it seems so when they walk. But rational 
deliberation leads us to see that the earth is round. For if the earth 
were flat, the waters of the earth would not be spread out as they are 
but would be pooled up like a lake. Furthermore, there would be 
neither the uniform daily change from sunrise to noon to sunset nor 
the appearance of different stars in different parts of the world. 17 Our 
senses would also lead us to think that it is warmer on the mountains 
which are nearer the sun, but reason shows us that it is in fact colder 
there because of the thinness of the air in regions farther from the 
earth. 18 

William gives some of his most detailed considerations of the need to 
go beyond appearances in his discussion of heavenly phenomena. He 
cites three types of authorities who discuss the heavens. Fables tell 
stories explaining the configuration of the constellations. Astrology 
treats those things which appear to be, whether or not they really are. 
Astronomy treats the true structure of the heavens, whether or not it 
so appears. 19 In treating the heavens, William clearly concerns himself 
with an astronomical rather than astrological or fabulous study. He 
explains that the “fixed stars’’ are so called, not because they do not 
move, but because they do not seem to move. All motion is perceived 
by viewing a moving object in relation to an immobile or slower mov¬ 
ing object. When such an immobile object is lacking, as with a ship 


16 Dragmaticon, 40. Cf. ibid., 23; Philosophia, 26, PL 172, 48C-D, and PL 90, 1132B; 
and Glosae super Platonem, 115 and 281-84. William draws his concept of probable and 
necessary arguments from Plato, Timaeus 29c-d, ed. J. H. Waszink, Timaeus a Calcidio 
translatus commentarioque instructus , Corpus platonicum medii aevi, Plato latinus, vol. 4, 
London 1962, 22; Boethius, In Isagogen Porphyrii commenta 1.12, ed. Samuel Brandt. 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, vol. 48, Leipzig 1906, 167-69; and 
Cicero, De inventione rhetorica 1.29.44, Loeb Classical Library, London 1949, 83-85. 

On the concept of probable and necessary reasons and the general development of 
dialectical reasoning through the twelfth century see especially A. M. Jacquin, Les ( ra- 
tiones necessane’ de Saint Anselme , in: Melanges Mandonnet: Etudes d’histoire litteraire et doc- 
trinale du moyen age , 2 vols., Bibliotheque thomiste, vol. 14, Paris 1930, 2, 67-78; Pierre 
Michaud-Quantin, Etudes sur le vocabulaire philosophique du moyen age , Rome 1970, esp. 
59-72 and 216-19; and L. M. de Rijk, Logica modernorum: A contribution to the History 
of Early Terminist Logic, 2 vols. Assen 1962-67, 2, 1, pp. 95-125 and 177-234. 

17 Dragmaticon , 213-16. 

18 Philosophia , 183, PL 172, 87B-C, and PL 90, 1169A-B. 

19 Dragmation , 70-71. Cf. Philosophia , 44, PL 172, 59A-B, and PL 90, 1140D-1141A; 
Glosae super Platonem, 138; and John of Salisbury, Policraticus 2.18, vol. 1, 106-107. 
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moving through the sea, motion is not perceived. Since nothing is visi¬ 
ble over the “fixed” stars, we are unable to observe their motion. 20 
Similarly, in rejecting the view that a watery firmament exists above 
the sky, William argues that the watery-looking matter we think we 
see in the heavens is simply due to a failure of our senses. 21 In these 
and other observations about the heavenly phenomena, William in¬ 
sists that the senses lead man to incorrect conclusions which only 
reason can correct. 

William further describes reason’s ability to go beyond the senses in 
terms of Boethius’ statement that man’s soul has the power to separate 
the joined and to join together the separated. 22 He utilizes this idea to 
explain his theory of elementum — elementatum . The true elements ( elemen - 
to )—pure earth, water, air, and fire—are the simple and minimal par¬ 
ticles of which all bodies are formed. The elementa cannot exist by 
themselves, but in combination with one another they compose all 
material things. Visible earth, water, air, and fire (elementata) are each 
composed of a combination of these four simple elements and are 
named after the element which dominates in their make-up. 23 The 
elementa are themselves invisible and are known only by the use of 
reason. In the same way we speak of the divisions of the human body. 
Some of these divisions, such as the body into members and the 


20 Dragmaticon, 87-88. Cf. Glosae super Platonem, 194; and Philosophia , 45, PL 172, 
59C-D, and PL 90, 1141A. William here follows Macrobius, Commentarii in Somnium 
Scipionis , 1.14.12, ed. James Willis, Bibliotheca scriptorum graecorum et romanorum, 
Leipzig 1970, 69. 

21 Dragmaticon , 70. Cf. Thierry of Chartres, Tractatus de sex dierum operibus, in: Commen¬ 
taries on Boethius by Thierry , 560. 

22 Philosophia , 27, PL 172, 49C and PL 90 1132D. Cf. Glosae super Platonem, 129, 259, 
and 280. The source of the quotation is Boethius, In Isagogen 1.11, p. 165. 

23 Glosae super Platonem, 129-30 and 278-80. Cf. Philosophia , 26-30, PL 172, 49D-50D 
and PL 90, 1133A-D; and Dragmaticon, 22-28. For discussion of the significance and 
origin of the term elementatum see Theodore Silverstein, Elementatum: Its Appearance 
Among the Twelfth-Century Cosmogonists, in: Mediaeval Studies, 16(1954), 156-62; idem, 
Guillaume de Conches and Nemesius of Emessa: On the Sources of the ‘New Science' of the Twelfth 
Century , in: Harry Austryn WolfsonJubilee Volume, 3 vols., Jerusalem 1965, 2, 719-34; H. 
Lemay, Doctrine of the Trinity, 31-35; Richard Lemay. Abu Ma'shar and Latin 
Aristotelianism in the Twelfth Century, Beirut 1962, 170-79; Richard McKeon, Medicine 
and Philosophy in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, The Problem of Elements, in: The 
Thomist, 24 (1961), 236-43; and Flatten, Wilhelm , 105-21. On Plato’s theory of 
elements see Friedrich Solmsen, Aristotle's System of the Physical World: A Comparison with 
His Predecessors , Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 33, Ithaca 1960, 40-66; 
Francis Macdonald Cornford, Plato's Cosmology: The “Timaeus" of Plato Translated with 
a Running Commentary, London 1937, esp. 33-57; and Gregory Vlastos, Plato's Universe, 
Seattle 1975, 66-97. 
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members into organs, we can actually see. But the division of organs 
into humors and humors into elements we can never see but can only 
comprehend through reason. 24 John of Salisbury uses this favorite idea 
of his master’s to explain Aristotle’s opinion concerning genera and 
species. The mind conceives of genera and species by contemplating 
the form without the matter, although the former cannot exist apart 
from the latter: 

This is not opposed to the nature of things which has conferred on the intellect, 
for the purpose of the investigation of nature itself, the power to separate the 
joined and to join together the separated. 25 

Reason, then, enables man to know about things imperceptible to the 
senses. 

William and John also describe reason as transcending the senses by 
moving from a comprehension of the visible universe to a comprehen¬ 
sion of the invisible and immaterial. John describes reason as the 
judge of spiritual and material things which can rise to the contempla¬ 
tion of heavenly things. 26 In his Glosae super Boetium , William explains 
briefly that: 

through reason man knows the nature and properties of things and he knows that 
some naturally heavy bodies, such as the human body, move, and he knows that 
there is something other than the body itself which so moves the body because 
since the body is naturally heavy it cannot move itself. It is therefore moved by 
something else. And so with reason leading, man attains knowledge of incor- 
poreals and similarly knowledge of the creator. 27 

After a similar discussion in his Dragmaticon , William gives a somewhat 
fuller description of how reason leads us to knowledge of the invisible 
and immaterial: 

Understanding, which is true and certain judgment arising from material things, 
ascends from us to the creator. For when the First philosophers saw actions which 
could be ascribed neither to man, nor to angels, nor to nature, they knew that 


24 Glosae super Platonem, 129. 

25 Metalogicon 2.20, pp. 98-99: “Hoc autem nature rerum non adversatur, que ad sui 
investigationem hanc potestatem contulit intellectui, ut possit coniuncta disiungere et 
disiuncta coniungere.’’ 

26 Metalogicon 4.16, p. 182. 

27 Glosae super Boetium 5. pr. 4.82, Leipzig, 1252, f. 80vb; Munich, CLM 4603, f. 
175ra; Troyes, 1101, f. 18rb; and Troyes, 1381, f. 91r: “... per rationem cognoscit 
homo naturam rerum et proprietates. Et cognoscit quedam corpora gravia naturaliter 
moveri ut humanum corpus et cognoscit quod aliud est quam corpus quod ita movet 
corpus quia cum corpus naturaliter sit grave ex se non habet quod movetur. Ergo ex 
alio. Et ita ratione ducente pervenit homo ad cognitionem incorporeorum. Similiter ad 
cognitionem creatoris.” 
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there was some invisible substance to which these actions should be ascribed. 
Then by long meditation and disputation about these matters, they comprehend¬ 
ed some, though not all, of his [God’s] properties. 28 

It is clear that William and John believe that man’s senses by 
themselves could provide knowledge only about the physical world, 
but through the use of reason man can come to knowledge of im- 
materials, like the soul and God. Neither John nor William explains 
exactly how man attains this knowledge, but it seems to be by means 
of the same sort of deliberation by which man surpasses sense 
knowledge in other areas. 

For William and his fellow Chartrians, reason is the human power 
by which man overcomes the limits sense knowledge alone would set, 
but they acknowledge that human reason also has limits. While fre¬ 
quently making this observation, however, they invariably try to tie it 
to the belief that reason, though limited, is still a viable power. Near 
the beginning of his Philosophia , William admits that although we 
know God to be, we do not know any of the ten Aristotelian categories 
as applied to God. He concludes, “therefore neither are we ignorant 
of everything about him whom we know to be, nor do we know 
perfectly him about whom we do not know the aforesaid things.” 29 
William, Thierry, and John all describe man’s reason as a mere imita¬ 
tion of the only real reason, which is God’s. 30 The description of 
human reason as an image of divine reason recognizes the weakness of 
human reason in relation to divine, but at the same time it praises 
man’s reason as the human power which most closely relates man to 


28 Dragmaticon, 309: “Est cnim intelligentia verum et certum de corporeis iudicium. In- 
telligentia ista a nobis ad creatorem ascendit. Cum enim viderunt primi philosophi ac- 
tiones quae ncc homini, ncc angelo, nec naturae ascribi possent, cognoverunt esse in- 
visibilem substantiam, cuius essent illae actiones. Deinde diu meditantes et 
disputantes de ipso, eius proprietates, etsi non omnes tamen quasdam com- 
prehenderunt.” 

29 Philosophia , 19: “Nec ergo ilium omnino ignoramus, quern esse scimus, nec perfecte 
cognoscimus, de quo praedicta ignoramus.” Cf. PL 172, 44A, and PL 90, 1128C; 
Dragmaticon , 31; Glosae super Platonem, 106, 109, and 113; School of Thierry of Chartres, 
Lectiones , 121, 131, and 223; and idem, Commentum, 60 and 116. William probably 
drew his knowledge of the Aristotelian categories from Boethius, In Categories Aristotelis , 
PL 64, 159-61; and idem, De trinitate 4, Loeb Classical Library, New York 1918, 16. 
On the application of the Aristotelian categories to God in the Middle Ages see Gilson, 
Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy , 248-68; and Flatten, Wilhelm , 87-88 and 170. 

30 Glosae super Platonem , 114: “... et simulacrum rationis id est imperfecta ratio quia sola 
divina ratio vere est ratio, humana vero est eius simulacrum.” Cf. ibid., 106; School 
of Thierry of Chartres, Commentum , 58; and John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 2.20, p. 
104. 
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God. The Chartrians follow the traditional Christian theme of at¬ 
tributing the deficiency of man’s reason to the debilitating effects of 
the body and of original sin. But the references to original sin are few, 
and the consequences seem serious rather than catastrophic. William 
explains that if the soul were not weighed down by the corrupted body, 
it would be able from infancy to have perfect knowledge like the first 
parents. But after this corruption, man cannot exercise the power of 
understanding and reasoning without experience and without being 
aroused by some teaching. 31 Drawing on Plato’s Timaeus and 
Boethius’ Consolatio philosophiae , William advances a basically Platonic 
view of the body’s effect on human knowledge. The first parents had 
all knowledge, but sin clouded their mind, and since then man has 
been incapable of the immediate comprehension of truth. Only by a 
constant striving after knowledge can man overcome the debilitating 
effects of sin and the body and attain understanding. 

The overall impression derived from the Chartrians’ discussion of 
the limitations of man’s rational capacities is not the weakness of 
man’s reason but its strength. Weighed down by the body, original 
sin, and its own sin, man’s soul cannot know God perfectly and can¬ 
not discern without learning and experience. But although human 
reason is limited, it remains a valid power. William explains that 
“ ‘The wisdom of this world is folly to God’ (1 Cor. 1:20) not because 
God regards the wisdom of this world as folly, but because it is folly in 
comparison to the wisdom of God; nevertheless, it does not therefore 
follow that it is folly.” 32 William gives a similar interpretation to 
Vulcan’s attempted rape of Pallas Athena: 

Vulcan desiring to lie with Pallas is like someone, from the fervor of his mental 
powers, aspiring to perfect wisdom. But Pallas resists because no one in this life is 
able to have perfect wisdom. But although Vulcan does not hold fast to Pallas, he 
produces semen because, even if someone may not have perfect wisdom, he may 
nevertheless acquire some [degree of wisdom]. 33 


31 Dragmaticon , 310-11. Cf. Glosae super Platonem , 210; School of Thierry of Chartres, 
Glosa , 300; and John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 4.33, p. 201. 

32 Philosophia , 25: “ ‘Sapientia huius mundi stultitia est apud deum’: non quia deus sa- 
pientiam huius mundi stultitiam reputet, sed quia ad comparationem divinae sapien- 
tiae stultitia est. Nec tamen ideo sequitur quod sit stultitia.” Cf. PL 172, 48B, and PL 
90, 1131C-D. 

33 Glosae super Platonem , 93: “Hie Palladi se commiscere desiderat quando ex fervore 
ingenii aliquis perfecte sapientie aspirat. Sed Pallas reluctatur quia nullus in hac vita 
perfectam potest habere sapientiam. Sed, quamvis Pallada non retineat, semen tamen 
elicit quia, etsi perfectam non habeat sapientiam, aliquam tamen adquirit. ...” 
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William accepts man’s rational capacities as limited but far from 
useless. And his praises of reason far surpass his criticisms in quantity 
and intensity. 

The Chartrian paeans to reason are numerous and diverse. A good 
example appears in William’s gloss on Boethius’ reference to the mind 
wandering in outer darkness, deprived of its proper light. William ex¬ 
plains that reason and understanding are called light because they 
light man’s way to knowledge of the creator and the creation. They are 
called proper light to differentiate them from the bodily light of the 
eyes which is not man’s proper light, since it is common to many 
others. 34 By the use of this proper light, which the Chartrians also 
commonly refer to as the image of God in man, man can examine and 
come to an understanding of himself, the world, and God. 

In glossing Plato’s description of the soul, William explains that it is 
called “greatest” because through it man is similar to the creator, 
“best” because of reason and understanding, and “first” because it 
rules the body. 35 The Chartrians commonly refer to the ap¬ 
propriateness of wisdom’s having its seat in the head since thereby the 
most worthy powers of man, his reason and understanding, are 
located in the most worthy part of his body, his head. 36 John of 
Salisbury says that while man is physically inferior to many other 
creatures, he excels all other terrestrial beings by his reason. 37 William 
perhaps most clearly reveals the high value he ascribes to reason in 
describing the relationship which should exist between teachers and 
pupils. He explains that a student should love his teacher like a father, 
or even more than he loves his father, because we ought to love him 
more from whom we receive greater and more worthy things. From 
our fathers we receive merely to be unrefined but from our teachers to 
be wise, which is clearly greater and more worthy. 38 

34 Glosae super Boetium 1 . m. 2.2, Leipzig, 1253, f. 46rb; Munich, CLM 4603, f. 158vb; 
Troyes, 1101, f. 4ra; and Troyes, 1381, f. 42r: “ Relicta propria luce , id est ratione et in¬ 
tellect que dicuntur lux quia illuminant hominem ad cognitionem creatoris et 
creature. Propria lux dicitur ad differentiam corporalis lucis oculorum que non est 
propria lux hominis quia in multis aliis est communis. Sed ista propria lux est hominis 
quia soli homini in terrenis convenit.” 

35 Glosae super Platonem, 248. 

36 Glosae super Platonem , 74. Cf. ibid., 207 and 233; Dragmaticon , 269-70; John of 
Salisbury, Metalogicon 4.17, p. 183; idem, Policraticus , 4.1, vol. 1, 235; Bernard 
Silvestris, Commentary on Vergil 3.1, pp. 245-46. 

37 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon 1.1, p. 5. Cf. ibid., 1.7 and 4.16, pp.23 and 182. 

38 Philosophia, 114: “A patre autem esse rude [rudes : several MSS] accipimus, a 
magistro vero esse sapientes, quod maius est et dignius”. Cf. PL 172, 100A-B, and PL 
90, 1178A-B. 
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Reason represents for William the natural power of man. That the 
soul should naturally have knowledge of all things is shown by the ease 
with which a youth, when he first begins to understand, commits to 
memory everything which he perceives, as if rejoicing in his true 
nature. 39 William provides lengthy glosses of the celestial imagery of 
Boethius’ Consolatio to show that the rational life is the only one ap¬ 
propriate for man. Reason and understanding are like the sun which 
lights the world, just as they light the way for man. And just as the sun 
hides when Corns (the northwest wind) brings in clouds, so reason and 
understanding hide when adversity brings sorrow. And just as when 
the sun is in eclipse an unnatural night spreads over the earth, so when 
reason and understanding are absent by some chance, an ignorance 
that is not natural but blameworthy appears in man. 40 William ex¬ 
plains in the same terms the line, “Stars hidden by black clouds send 
down no light.” Just as the stars illuminate what is under them and 
shine naturally unless clouds get in the way, so reason and under¬ 
standing illuminate man and shine naturally unless some emotions 
about temporal affairs get in the way. 41 William views reason as a 
natural power through whose use man attains his greatest potential. 
Reason, man’s highest power, relates him to God and raises him 
above the other creatures. 

William’s advocacy of the use of reason in conjunction with areas 
traditionally allotted to the domain of faith most clearly reveals his 
view of reason. In his confession of faith in the Dragmaticon William 
does indeed say, “We believe these things, some confirmed by human 
reason, some even if they are against human reason.” 42 But the im- 


39 Glosae super Platonem , 96-97. 

40 Glosae super Boetium 1. m. 3.3-5, Leipzig, 1253, f. 49r; Munich CLM 4603, f. 160rb; 
Troyes, 1101, f. 5rb; Troyes, 1381, f. 45v: “Notandum est convenientem esse com* 
parationem solis et rationis et intellectus; quia sicut sol illuminat mundum, ita et ilia 
hominem. Et quemadmodum sol latet Choro [Coro : Boetii codices] inducente nubem, ita 
ratio et intellectus latent adversitate inducente dolorem. Et quemadmodum sole defi- 
ciente tali modo nox non naturalis super terram funditur, ita deficiente ratione et in- 
tellectu aliquo casu ignorantia non naturalis sed viciosa fit in homine.” 

41 Glosae super Boetium 1 . m. 7.1, Leipzig, 1253, f. 53rb; Munich, CLM 4603, f. 162rb; 
Troyes, 1101, f. 7rb; and Troyes, 1381, f. 51 v: “Et est conveniens comparatio 
siderum ad rationem et intellectum, nubium ad turbationem doloris, quia sicut sidera 
illuminant subdita et lucent naturaliter nisi nubes interponantur, ita ratio et intellectus 
illuminant hominem et lucent ex natura nisi aliquis affectus temporalium inter- 
ponatur.” 

42 Dragmaticon , 12: “Ista credimus, quaedam ratione humana comprobantes, 

quaedam etsi sint contra rationem humanam. ...” Cf. Glosae super Platonem , 76. 
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port and emphasis of the Chartrian writings, as of Peter Abelard’s, is 
to expand the realm appropriate for reason. Seeking to delineate the 
supremacy of reason in the field of natural science, William says that 
modern divines attack his examinations of nature because they do not 
find what he says written in the books of the Church Fathers. They do 
not understand that the authors of divine things are generally silent 
about the nature of things, not because such explanations are against 
the faith but because they do not pertain to the edification of faith, 
which is their subject. 43 William affirms that it is not permissible to 
contradict the holy Fathers in those things which pertain to the faith or 
the teaching of morals. But in the field of philosophy, it is permissible 
to contradict them, for while they were greater, they were still men. 44 
Gilbert similarly explains that reason follows faith in the field of 
theology, but faith follows reason in natural science. 45 Even while 
subscribing to the priority of faith in theological matters, the Char- 
trians apply reason to areas which their contemporaries and 
predecessors view as the domain of faith. William, Thierry, and 
Gilbert all attempt rational explanations of the Trinity, and the first 
two combine the Biblical and Platonic accounts of creation with a 
heavily rational emphasis. 

The Trinitarian speculation of William and Thierry, though not of 
Gilbert, is very closely connected with their study of nature and the 
creation and provides a good example of their rational inquiry into an 
area usually reserved for faith. Drawing on Boethius and perhaps on 
Augustine and the Pseudo-Dionysius, William emphasizes the unity of 
God and identifies each person of the Trinity with unity. He explains 
that whatever is in God is God and that while there is a trinity of per¬ 
sons, there is a unity of being. 46 But from this basically traditional ac- 

43 Glosae super Boetium 3. m. 9.5, Leipzig, 1253, ff. 60vb-61ra, Munich, CLM 4603 
lacks this passage, Troyes, 1101, f. lOvb, and Troyes, 1381, f. 61 v: “Sed cum moder- 
ni divini hoc audiunt, quia in libris suis ita scriptum non inveniunt, obstrepunt statim, 
hoc ignorantes quod auctores divinitatis philosophiam rerum tacuerent, non quia con¬ 
tra fidem esset sed quia ad edificationem fidei de qua laborant non pertinet.” 

44 Dragmaticon, 65-66. 

45 Gilbert Porreta, The Commentaries on Boethius , 164. For an examination of Gilbert’s 
views on the domain of reason see Elswijk, esp. 226-29. 

46 Glosae super Platonem, 278. Cf. Philosophia, 20-21, PL 172, 45D, and PL 90, 1130A; 
and Glosae super Macrobium, ed. H. Lemay, 172-76. For similar descriptions of God’s 
unity by other Chartrians see for example Gilbert Porreta, The Commentaries on Boethius , 
86, 89, and 199-201; Thierry of Chartres De sex dierum operibus , 568-70; School of 
Thierry of Chartres, Glosa, 271; idem, Lectiones , 174; idem, Commentum, 75. The doc¬ 
trine of the unity of God was of course common to the Church Fathers and writers 
throughout the Middle Ages. Possible sources for the Chartrians’ doctrine are 
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count of the unity of God, William and Thierry, believing in man's 
ability to comprehend at least partially the nature of God, proceed to a 
rational explanation of the Trinity drawn from God’s creative activity. 
Bringing together Christian and Platonic thought, William identifies 
the Demiurge of the Timaeus with the Creator of Genesis, and the four 
causes of the world (efficient, formal, final, and material) with divine 
power ( essentia ), divine wisdom ( sapientia ), divine goodness or will 
(bonitas or voluntas ), and the four elements respectively. Each of these 
causes is essential for the creation, and the first three are identifiable 
with the three persons of the Trinity. In God there is, therefore, 
power, wisdom, and goodness, which are metaphorically called the 
three persons: the Father designating power, the Son wisdom, and the 
Holy Spirit goodness. 47 These identifications, while foreign to Church 
tradition and contemporary monastic writers, were very common 
among those with Chartrian connections and have been the object of 
considerable discussion about their originator. 48 

These speculations about the Trinity are brief, but they are signifi¬ 
cant for what they reveal of Chartrian thought. First of all, William’s 
identification of the Demiurge of the Timaeus with the Creator of 
Genesis and his efforts to reconcile the Platonic and Christian descrip¬ 
tions of the Creator indicate the importance he attached to Plato as an 
almost sacred authority. While contemporaries rejected Plato because 
he contradicted the Bible, William and Thierry viewed the two 
authorities as completely compatible. 49 Second, explaining the Trinity 

Boethius, De trinitate 3, p. 12; Augustine, De trinitate 1.6, Corpus christianorum, series 
latina, vol. 50, Turnhout 1968, 37-44; and Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae 7.1.26, PL 
82, 262C. On William’s Trinitarian views, see especially H. Lemay, Doctrine oj the 
Trinity , 38-72. 

47 Gtosae super Platonem, 98; and Philosophia , 20, PL 172, 44D-45A, and PL 90, 1129C. 

48 See for example Thierry of Chartres, De sex dierum operibus 2-3, pp. 555-56; Peter 
Abelard, Theologia ( Summi boni \ ed. H. Ostlender, in: Peter Abelards Theologia “Summi 
boni” zum ersten Male vollstandig herausgegeben, BGPTM, Band 35, Munster 1939, 3-4; 
John of Salisbury, Policraticus 7.5, vol. 2, 108. Most critics have followed William of St. 
Thierry, De erroribus Guillelmi de Conchis PL 180, 333A, in crediting Abelard with 
originating this identification. See for example Poole, Thought and Learning , 107; 
Parent, 70-81; Gregory, Anima , 106-21; and Brian Stock, Hugh of St. Victor , Bernard 
Silvester and MS Trinity College, Cambridge , 0. 7. 7, in: Mediaeval Studies, 34 (1972), 155. 
But Stollenwerk, 6-8, argues that Thierry is a more likely source. 

49 For rejection of the identification of Plato’s Demiurge with the Creator of Genesis, 
see for example Hugh of St. Victor, Adnotationes elucidatoriae in Pentateuchon , PL 175, 33; 
and Peter Lombard, Sententiae 2.1.1, Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, vol. 4, 1 tome to 
date (Grottaferrata 1971), 1.2:330. For a discussion see Joseph Moreau, ‘Opifex, id est 
CreatorRemarques sur le platonisme de Chartres , in: Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic, 56 (1974), 33-49. 
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in terms of its creative activity rather than its internal nature reveals 
the focus of Chartrian thought. William and Thierry directed their at¬ 
tention toward an investigation of the natural world rather than 
toward inward contemplation because the world which came from and 
reflects God, is the only source of information about God. Finally, by 
attempting a rational explanation of the Trinity, the Chartrians 
declared their confidence in reason and aroused the opposition of their 
monastic contemporaries. William, in a slap at possible critics of such 
an explanation, said that Isaiah 53:8, “Who will explain his birth?,” 
does not mean it cannot be explained but that it is difficult. 50 Thierry 
and Gilbert likewise defended the possibility of rationally explaining 
the Trinity. 51 The Chartrians clearly believe, “It is not absurd to offer 
philosophical reason to confirm and maintain the faith.” 52 They are 
convinced that true reason and true faith must be in accord; conse¬ 
quently, all matters of faith as well as natural science, to the extent 
that they are accessible to human reason, ought to be proved. 

Their monastic contemporaries, with their much narrower view of 
the areas appropriate for rational examination, saw much of the Char¬ 
trian writing as little short of heresy. Bernard of Clairvaux described 
philosophers as “the slaves of curiosity and pride” 53 and William of 
St. Thierry condemned the “new things” derived from philosophy 
and physics. 54 Otto of Freising attacked Peter Abelard for striving “to 
make vain the merit of Christian faith, since he believes he can com¬ 
prehend by reason all that is God.” 55 And even so learned a man as 
Hugh of St. Victor condemned natural philosophy as “the disputes of 
men who out of vain curiosity pry into the hidden things of God’s 
works.” 56 The monks strongly criticized the Chartrians’ Trinitarian 

50 Philosophia, 20, PL 172, 45A-B, and PL 90, 1129C-D. Cf. Glosae super Platonem , 
113-14; and Dragmaticon , 6-7. In the latter William of Conches, under attack from 
William of St. Thierry, retracts his earlier interpretation of the Biblical passage. 

51 Gilbert Porreta, Commentaries on Boethius , 61-62; and Thierry of Chartres, De sex 
dierum operibus 2, 555-56. 

52 School of Thierry of Chartres, Lectiones, 141: “Non enim absurdum est 
philosophicas adducere rationes ad confirmandum et ad tenendum fidem.” On the 
Chartrians’ belief in the concordance of faith and reason see Parent, Doctrine, 18-25; 
Chenu, Nature , Man, and Society, 1-48; andjeauneau, Note, 821-65. 

53 Sermo 3 in In die Pentecostes, in: Sancti Bernardi Opera, ed. Jean Leclercq, C. H. 

Talbot, and H. M. Rochais, 7 vols. to date (Rome 1957- ), vol. 5, 173. 

54 De erroribus Guillelmi de Conchis, PL 180, 333. 

55 Gesta Friderici Imperatoris 1.50, ed. G. Waitz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, vol. 46, Hannover 1912, 70. 

56 Hugh of St. Victor, In ecclesiasten homiliae, PL 175, 239D. For a discussion of the 
anti-rational element in patristic and monastic writings see especially Gilson, Reason 
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speculation and their writings on other theological doctrines in which 
the monks felt a vested interest. Bernard of Clairvaux described the 
Trinity as a great mystery which should not be scrutinized , 57 and 
William of St. Thierry viewed any such explanation of the Trinity as 
insane and blasphemous . 58 Such writers launched a barrage of 
criticism against William of Conches, Gilbert Porreta, and Thierry of 
Chartres, and they also succeeded in obtaining the condemnation of 
Peter Abeland’s writings. 

The Chartrians were in turn just as vituperative in their criticism of 
their opponents’ lack of learning. William criticizes those who without 
adequate study or a proper understanding of their subject “usurp the 
name of master .” 59 He aims most of his criticism at those who attack 
philosophic views without having studied the liberal arts. He strongly 
condemns those who, in order to cover up their ignorance of the use of 
myth, dismiss parts of Boethius as unworthy of explication . 60 He 
lashes out at his critics: 

But since they themselves do not know the powers of nature, they do not want 
anyone to inquire into such things so that they might have all men as companions 
of their ignorance. They want us to believe like peasants and not to seek out 
reasons, so that the prophecy might now be fulfilled: “the priest will be like the 
people.” (Isa. 24:2) We, however, say that reason ought to be sought in 
everything, if it can be found. 61 


and Revelation, 5-33; Ermengildo Bertola, Ragione e Jede nel XII secolo, in: Sophia, 20 
(1952): 55-71; Erich Kleineidam, Wissen, Wissenschaft, Theologie bei Bernhard von Clair¬ 
vaux, in: Bernhard von Clairvaux: Monch andMystiker, ed. Joseph Lortz, Wiesbaden 1955, 
128-67; and Roger Baron, Science et sagesse chez Hugues de Saint-Victor , Paris 1957, 2-31 
and 91-96. 

57 De consideratione 5.18.18, in Opera, vol. 3, 482. 

58 De erroribus Guilliemi de Conchis, PL 180, 334D-335A. 

59 Philosophia, 17, PL 172, 43A, and PL 90, 1127A. Cf. Dragmaticon , 62-64, 80, and 
210-21; and School of Thierry of Chartres, Commentarius victorinus, 494-501. 

60 Glosae super Boetium 3. m. 12.5, Leipzig, 1253, f. 66r; Munich, CLM 4603, f. 167vb; 
Troyes, 1101, f. 12va; and Troyes, 1381, f. 69r: ‘‘Neque enim credendum est a tarn 
perfecto philosopho, scilicet Boetio, aliquid superfluum vel pro nichilo posuisse in tarn 
perfecto opere. Sed nostri gartiones, garrulitati intenti et nichil philosophic 
cognoscentes et ideo significationes ignorantes integumentorum erubescentes dicere, 
“nescio,” querentes solacium sue imperitie, aiunt hoc exponere trutannicum esse. 
Tamen ne eis consentiendo similes simus, quod nobis videbitur, inde exponemus in- 
tegumentum. ” 

61 Philosophia , 39, PL 172, 56B-D, and PL 90, 1138B-D: ‘‘Sed quoniam ipsi nesciunt 
vires naturae, ut ignorantiae suae omnes socios habeant, nolunt aliquem eas in¬ 
quires, sed ut rusticos nos credere nec rationem quaerere, ut iam impleatur illud pro- 
pheticum: ‘Erit sacerdos sicut populus.’ Nos autem dicimus in omnibus rationem esse 
quaerendam, si potest inveniri.” 
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It is for such opponents of the use of human reason that William 
reserves his greatest ire. Throughout his writings he maintains his 
strong support for the validity of rational investigation in all areas of 
inquiry and his strong denunciation of those who would sell their 
birthright—their reason. 

In his Dragmaticon , written after the condemnation of Abelard’s 
writings and after strong criticism had forced him to retract some 
earlier statements such as his identification of the Son with sapientia 
and his explanation of Eve’s birth, William laments the current state 
of the Church where the care of souls is committed to children and 
fools ignorant of what a soul is . 62 In these passages William clearly 
attacks those monastic writers who condemned his writings without 
having adequately studied natural philosophy. In much the same way, 
Gilbert rebuffed Bernard of Clairvaux’s request for a meeting to 
discuss theology by telling him first to seek further instructions in the 
liberal arts and other preliminary studies . 63 And in a passage which 
strongly recalls some of William’s criticism of his opponents, John of 
Salisbury attacks the Cornificians, who insanely prefer to remain 
foolish than to learn from the humble, who do enjoy the gift of God’s 
grace. He concludes, “If you do not believe me, enter the cloister and 
examine the conduct of the brothers .” 64 

William of Conches gives by far the most detailed statement of the 
Chartrian view of the proper areas for rational examination. He 
defends himself against charges of heresy by arguing that something is 
heretical not because it has not been written before, but if it is against 
the faith . 65 William directly attacks the view of his monastic contem¬ 
poraries that it suffices to explain something to say God could have 
done it: 

But I know what they will say, “We do not know how this might be, but we know 
God is able to do it.” Miserable creatures! What is more miserable than to say 
something exists simply because God is able to make it and not to see that it exists 
so, nor to have a reason why it exists so, nor to show any use for which it exists. 
For God does not make everything he is able to make. As the peasant is ac- 

62 Dragmaticon , 158. 

63 John of Salisbury, Historia Pontijicalis , ed. and trans. Marjorie Chibnall, Nelson 
Medieval Texts, London 1956, 26. 

64 Metalogicon 1.4, pp. 12-13: “Plerique, inquam, eo quod quidam, in sua perdurantes 
insania, tumidi vetusta perversitate, malebant desipere quam ab humilibus, quibus 
Deus dat gratiam, fideliter erudiri; erubescebant enim formam discipuli, qui 
magisterii presumpserant fastum. Si michi non credis, claustra ingredere; scrutare 
mores fratrum; et invenies ibi superbiam Moab. ...” 

65 Philosophia , 22, PL 172, 46C, and PL 90, 1130C. Cf. John of Salisbury, Historia 
Pontijicalis , 17 and 21-22. 
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customed to say, “God can make a calf from a tree trunk. Has he ever done it?” 
Let them either show a reason or use for which it exists, or let them cease declar¬ 
ing it exists in such a fashion. 66 

As Chenu has noted in his comments on this passage in his magisterial 
essay on the Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, “To appeal to the 
omnipotence of God is nothing but vain rhetoric; naked truth requires 
a little more sweat.” 67 William shows his complete rejection of the 
shackles fideists would place on human reason. He asserts that blind 
acceptance of the natural world is not enough; one must use one’s 
God-given reason to seek out the true nature of things. 

William offers perhaps his most eloquent defense for the expanded 
use of reason in one of his rare biblical interpretations—an explication 
of the directions for conducting Passover in Exodus 12. He explains 
that just as the Israelites were supposed to call in their neighbors to 
assist them with eating the Passover lamb, so should man ask the help 
of all his neighbors in seeking a rational explanation of things. And 
just as only the parts of the lamb which no one could consume should 
be burnt as an offering so only those things for which no one can find a 
rational explanation should be consigned to the realm of faith. Then 
he moves into a strong denunciation of his critics: 

But those men, although they have many neighbors next door, on account of 
their pride they are unwilling to call in anyone, and they prefer not to know than 
to learn from another. And while priding themselves more on their monkish 
cowls than having confidence in their wisdom, they call anyone they find so 
inquiring a heretic. 68 

William defends rational investigations into all areas where the use of 
human reason might be productive of positive results. At the same 
time he clearly criticizes his opponents, like Bernard of Clairvaux and 
William of St. Thierry, who were so quick to bring charges of heresy 
against those with a more positive view of man’s rational capabilities. 

66 Philosophia , 43, PL 172, 58C, and PL 90, 1130C: “Sed scio quid dicent: ‘Nos 
nescimus, qualiter hoc sit, sed scimus dominum posse facere.’ Miseri! Quid miserius 
quam dicere: ‘istud est, quia deus illud facere potest,’ nec videre sic esse nec rationem 
habere, quare sic sit, nec utilitatem ostendere, ad quam hoc sit? Non enim quidquid 
deus potest facere facit. Ut autem verbis rustici utar: ‘Potens est deus de trunco facere 
vitulum’: Fecitne umquam? Vel igitur ostendant rationem quare, vel utilitatem ad 
quam hoc sit; vel sic esse iudicare desinant.” Cf. Dragmaticon , 68-69. 

67 Nature, Man, and Society , 12. 

68 Philosophia , 39, PL 172, 56C-D, and PL 90, 1138C-D: “Sed isti multos habentes 
vicinos domui suae coniunctos ex superbia nolunt aliquem convocare maluntque 
nescire quam ab alio quaerere. Et si inquirentem aliquem sciant, ilium esse 
haereticum clamant plus de suo capucio praesumentes quam sapientiae suae con- 
fidentes.” 
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William sees them as ignorant men, frightened of those more 
knowledgeable than themselves and seeking protection behind the 
walls of fideism. 

As long as we define rationalism as a confidence in man’s ability to 
understand himself and his world rationally rather than as the subser¬ 
vience of faith to reason, then rationalism clearly did exist at Chartres 
in the twelfth century. William of Conches and his fellow Chartrians 
saw reason as complementing their faith rather than as conflicting with 
it. The Chartrians obviously viewed reason as man’s most important 
natural power. It was a gift of God which set man apart from the other 
creatures and which most closely linked man to God. Only by the use 
of reason could man fulfill his true potential. Unlike many of their 
monastic contemporaries and predecessors, they did not emphasize 
the debilitating effects of the Fall on man’s rational capabilities, but 
rather stressed that reason remained a viable power by which man 
could correct errors in and even transcend the knowledge which the 
senses provided. Rational investigation and deliberation about data 
obtained through sense perception led man to an understanding of 
himself, of the world, and even to some extent of God. Attacked by 
many of the monastic writers for their undue reliance on reason and 
their meddling in the hidden secrets of God, the Chartrians affirmed 
their confidence in their rational powers and criticized the monks’ 
neglect of this gift of God to man. William especially insisted that it 
was man’s duty to seek rational explanations whenever possible; only 
in those areas in which no such explanation could be found should 
man rely on faith alone. 

The Chartrians’ use of reason shows us that Peter Abelard was not 
alone in his rationalism and that the high regard for what human 
reason could accomplish was present at least at Paris and Chartres and 
perhaps at other cathedral schools. This rationalism at Chartres also 
shows that the Middle Ages did not have to wait for the rediscovery of 
Aristotle to have confidence in man’s rational capabilities. The Char¬ 
trians drew from their primarily Neoplatonic sources a very strong 
sense of the power of human reason. 69 

Charleston, South Carolina 
The College of Charleston 

69 A shorter, preliminary version of this article was read at the Sewanee Medieval Col¬ 
loquium in April 1980. I received much advice and assistance in writing this article, 
but wish to thank especially Edward Mahoney and Ronald Witt for their valuable sug¬ 
gestions and support. 
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Vivarium XXI, 2 (1983) 


Textkritisches zu den sog. Obligationes Parisienses* 


F. HEINZER 


Im zweiten Teil seines Aufsatzes “Some thirteen Century Tracts on 
the Game of Obligation” in dieser Zeitschrift edierte L. M. de Rijk 
einen Logik-Text aus der Hs. Oxford Canon misc. 281, dem er den 
Titel Obligationes Parisienses gab 1 . Dazu im folgenden einige Anmer- 
kungen textkritischer Art. Diese stutzen sich auf einen neu entdeckten 
— leider nur fragmentarischen — Textzeugen dieses formallogischen 
Traktates: ein Makulaturfragment aus der in der Badischen Landes- 
bibliothek in Karlsruhe aufbewahrten Hs. St. Peter perg. 51 . Vor einigen 
Jahren bei der Restaurierung der Hs. abgelost, wurde das Fragment 
im Zuge der von der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft geforderten 
Katalogisierung des Hss.-Bestandes aus dem 1806/7 sakularisierten 
Schwarzwaldkloster 2 genauer untersucht, wobei die Identifizierung 
des Textes gluckte. 

Zunachst Einiges zur Hs., aus der das Bruchstiick herausgelost 
wurde. Bei St. Peter perg. 51 handelt es sich um ein zisterziensiches 
Prozessionale, des offenbar fur ein Frauenkloster des Ordens be- 
stimmt war 3 . Der Grundstock der Hs. stammt aus der zweiten Halfte 
des 13. Jahrhunderts 4 ein nachtraglich eingelegter Faszikel enthalt 
Antiphonen und Responsorien fur die Fronleichnamsprozession; seine 
Entstehung fallt in die erste Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Zusammen 
mit weiteren vier Codices gleichen Inhaltes 5 hat die Hs. in jiingerer 


* Fur freundliche Gewahrung eines Druckkostenzuschusses danke ich der Badischen 
Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe. 

1 Vivarium, 13 (1975), 22-54; Edition des Textes: 26-54. Soweit ich sehe, sind fur den 
Traktat aufter der Oxforder Hs. bisher keine weiteren Textzeugen bekannt geworden. 

2 Zur Geschichte des Bestandes vgl. die Einleitung des Kataloges von K. Niebler, Die 
Handschriften von St. Peter im Schwarzwald, 1. Teil, die Papierhandschriften (Die Handschrif- 
ten der Badischen Landesbibliothek in Karlsruhe, Bd. X/l), Wiesbaden 1969. 

3 Vgl. den Schluft der Antiphon Clementissime Domine aus dem Officium Sepulturae fol. 
9 r : Domine, miserere super peccatrice. 

4 Datierung aufgrund palaographischer Indizien. 

5 Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, Hss. St. Peter perg. 35 und 52-54. 
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Zeit mehrfach das Interesse der Einbandforscher geweckt, da sich bei 
ihr und den mit ihr verwandten Hss. die urspriinglichen romanischen 
Einbande, die offenbar alle aus der gleichen Werkstatte stammen, er- 
halten haben 6 . Die Frage nach der Herkunft der Gruppe ist nicht ganz 
geklart. H. Knaus spricht sich dafur aus, dafi die Hss. in der schwabi- 
schen Zisterzienserabtei Salem geschrieben und gebunden worden sei- 
en, um dann in einem der dem Salemer Abt unterstellten Frauenklo- 
ster Verwendung zu finden 7 , wahrend E. Kyriss vermutet hatte, es 
handle sich bei den Einbanden um die Arbeit einer Pariser 
Werkstatte 8 . Dieser “mit sicherem Blick fur das Stilistische der 
Einbandstempel ,, aufgestellten These mochte Knaus insoweit bei- 
stimmen, als er einraumt, das Vorbild der Stempel sei wohl in Paris 
zu suchen; auch sei es aufgrund der verschiedentlich bezeugten Ver- 
bindungen zwischen Salem und Paris 9 durchaus denkbar, dafi man 
“am Bodensee Pariser Stempeleinbande gekannt, besessen und nach- 
geahmt”, ja vielleicht sogar in Paris hergestellte Stempel benutzt 
habe. Als Entstehungsort der Bande sei aber doch Salem und nicht 
Paris anzunehmen 10 . 

Wie immer diese Frage zu beantworten ist, eines steht fest: im Zu- 
sammenhang mit der fraglichen Hss.-Gruppe, insbesondere im Hin- 
blick auf die Einbande, weisen Linien nach Paris. Fur das Fragment, 
das uns hier in erster Linie interessiert — ubrigens der ehemalige Vor- 
derspiegel von St. Peter perg. 51 —, ist damit schon Wesentliches aus- 
gesagt, zumal auch die Schrift, in der das Blatt beschrieben ist, typisch 

6 Vgl. E. Kyriss, Vorgotische verzierte Einbande der Landesbibliothek Karlsruhe , in: 
Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1961, 277-285, bes. S. 280-284 und Tafeln 3 u. 4; H. Knaus, 
Deutsche Stempelbande des 13. Jahrhunderts , in: Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1963, 245-253, bes. 
S. 247-252. 

7 Knaus (s. Anm. 6), S. 250f. 

8 Kyriss (s. Anm. 6), S. 284. 

9 Knaus, S. 251, mit Verweis auf P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge 
Deutschlands und der Schweiz , Bd. 1, Miinchen 1918, 284. Lehmann zitiert an dieser 
Stelle das Vorwort der Edition des sog. Codex Salemitanus durch F. J. Mone, Quellen- 
sammlung der badischen Landesgeschichte, Bd. 3, Karlsruhe 1863, 19. Der dortige 
Hinweis bezieht sich auf S. 30f. des Textes selber, wo von einem Pariser Studienau- 
fenthalt der um das Jahr 1273 in Salem eingetretenen Briider Ulrich und Adelbod von 
Selvingen die Rede ist. Vgl. auch ebd. S. 37 die Nachricht “nuper de studio Parisiensi 
vocatus” im Zusammenhang mit der 1311 erfolgten Abtswahl des Konrad von Enslin- 
gen. 

10 Knaus, S. 252. Nachdem ich auf dem Einband der aus Salem stammenden Hs. 
Karlsruhe 1063 den auf den Einbanden von St. Peter perg. 53 und Cambridge Mass., 
Notenhs. im Besitz von Ph. Hofer (aus der gleichen Werkstatte, s. Kyriss, S. 284) 
erscheinenden Stempel 10 (Kyriss, Tafel 3) entdeckt habe, neige ich ebenfalls zu 
dieser Ansicht. 
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franzosische Merkmale aufweist 11 . Ob nun das Fragment bei einem 
Pariser Buchbinder als Makulatur Verwendung gefunden hat, oder ob 
die Hs., zu der es einmal gehorte, auf irgend einem Weg — vielleicht 
im Gepack eines der ehemaligen Pariser Studenten aus dem Salemer 
Konvent 12 — in das schwabische Kloster gelangt ist und erst dort 
zerschnitten und in der Buchbinderei verwendet wurde, bleibe dahin- 
gestellt. Jedenfalls ist das Blatt bzw. die Hs., von der es stammt, in 
Frankreich geschrieben worden, und zwar hochstwahrscheinlich im 
Milieu der Pariser Artistenfakultat. 

Damit nun zum Fragment selber. Es handelt sich um ein doppel- 
seitig beschriebenes Blatt aus einer Pergament-Hs. mit jeweils zwei 
Spalten zu 46 Zeilen pro Seite. Bei seiner Verwendung als Einband- 
spiegel wurde es vom Buchbinder leicht beschnitten und mifit heute 
noch ca. 17 x 10 cm. Es fehlen der obere Rand des Blattes — und 
zwar, wie sich bei einer Kontrolle des Ubergangs von der linken zur 
rechten Spalte feststellen lafit, ohne dafi dabei Zeilen weggeschnitten 
worden waren — sowie dessen Innenrand, wobei hier leider auch der 
Text in Mitleidenschaft gezogen wurde: die innere Spalte ist um ein 
knappes Fiinftel ihrer Breite beschnitten. Die Schrift, eine kleine, 
abkurzungsreiche Notula weist in die zweite Halfte des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts und ist, wie bereits erwahnt, franzosischer Pragung. 

Die Vorderseite des Blattes enthalt aus den Obligationes Parisienses 
den Schluft von De Positione sowie das ganze Kapitel De Dubitatur: 
...Ificit veritas unius partis ... — ... Antichristum esse coloratura (de Rijk 
42 21 -47 5 ). Auf der Ruckseite folgt nicht, wie man erwarten mochte, 
das in der Oxforder-Hs. sich anschliefiende Kapitel De Depositione , 
sondern ein anderer, offenbar selbstandiger Text mit folgendem Ini- 

tium <.> quedam obligationes difjerunt inter se secundum diversitatem 

<.> principaliter . Sic quedam obligationes inter se difjerunt secundum 

diversitates ennuntiabilium. . . 13 . Dieser Sachverhalt bestatigt de Rijks 
Vermutung, es konnte sich bei den in der Oxforder Hs. uberlieferten 
Obligationes um ein Konglomerat ursprunglich selbstandiger Traktate 
handeln 14 . 


11 Gleiches gilt ja iibrigens auch fur die Oxforder Hs., vgl. de Rijk, S. 23. 

12 Vgl. Anm. 9. 

13 Bei den wegen Beschadigung des Pergamentes fehlenden Anfangsworten ist zu den- 
ken an eine Formulierung wie Nota quod, Sciendum quod oder Ahnliches. Die zweite 
Liicke (Beschadigung des Textes durch Leimspuren) ist vermutlich auszufiillen durch 
responsionum. 

14 De Rijk, S. 24. 
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Im folgenden gebe ich zunachst eine Aufstellung der abweichenden 
Lesarten 15 im Karlsruher Fragment (= K) gegeniiber der Oxforder- 
Hs. ( = O). Ich beschranke mich dabei auf den Text der Obligationes , 
d.h. auf die Recto-Seite des Blattes 16 . Bei den durch die Beschneidung 
am seitlichen Rand der linken Spalte entstandenen Liicken habe ich 
den Text von O in eckigen Klammern eingesetzt, sofern kein Anlafi 
zur Vermutung bestand, K weiche an der betreffenden Stelle von O 
ab. 


OXFORD, Canon misc. 281 
(ed. de Rijk) 


KARLSRUHE, Fragment 
aus St. Peter perg. 51, 
recto 


42 2 ' 

42 23 


4224-25 


4228-29 

42 30 


42 32 


DE POSITIONE (Schlufi) 


unius 

unius partis quam vult respondens 


concedere | ut cuius posito admi- 
sit et negatum negare secundum 
sui qualitatem 

nesciens 

Ciceronis 


positione indeterminate 


unius partis 

unius [partis < et > ] recipitur 
petitio gratia unius partis quam 
vult respondens 

< et > ] coni. 

concedere ut cuius positionem 

admisit <.> que respondere 

secundum sui qualitatem 

< .> ] lacunam habet K 

nescit 

Socratis vel < Platonis > 

Socratis] Socrates K 

< Platonis > ] coni. (cf. de Rijk 
28 3 ) 

indeterminate positione 


15 Nicht im Einzelnen angefuhrt sind die Stellen, an denen K statt praeterea in Aufzah- 

lungen von Argumenten oder Regeln item hat (de Rijk 43 21 , 45 1 I2 -23 unc j 451 ^ unc j 

ebensowenig die Lesarten ad se anstelle von a se (de Rijk 43 18 29 und 44 4-6 l3 ) und ad 
suam partem anstelle von a sua parte (43 24 ). Diese merkwurdige Verwendung von ad mit 
Akkusativ statt ab mitt Ablativ teilt K ubrigens mit O. 

16 Auf eine zunachst vorgesehene Wiedergabe des Textes auf der Verso-Seite in die- 
sem Beitrag muftte verzichtet werden, da diese beim Lesen noch mehr Schwierigkeiten 
bietet als die bereits recht diffizile Recto-Seite, wo immerhin der edierte Text der Obli¬ 
gationes gewissermassen zum Gegenlesen benutzt werden konnte. Ohne solche Kolla- 
tionierung ware manche Stelle kaum zu entziffern gewesen. Da nun diese Moglichkeit 
fur die Verso-Seite entfallt, was auch das bereits erwahnte Problem des Textverlustes 
durch Beschneidung des Blattes noch starker ins Gewicht fallen laftt, bliebe (zu) haufig 
nur der Ausweg der Konjektur. 
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DE DU BIT A TUR 


43 7 

sit 

debeat esse 

43 8 

communiter dicitur 

dicitur communiter ab omnibus 

43 n 

probatio non est sapientis 

responsio est sapientis <alia> 
quedam ignorantis 



< alia > ] coni. 

43 12 

probatio 

responsio 

43 14 

ratio 

responsio 

43 15 

ratio 

responsio 

43 16 

per rationem 

secundum dispositionem 

4316 - 1 7 

vel per dubitationem vel per 

sed secundum dubitationem vel 


ignorantiam 

ignorantiam 

43 17 

artificiosa 

om. 

43 18 

ratio 

responsio 

43 19 

ratio 

responsio 

4319-20 

habere artem 

artem habere 

4320 

Nulla ergo ars debet esse <de 

[Nulla ergo debet] esse ars rectifi- 


dubitatione > 

cans respondentem responsione 
dubitationis 


<de dubitatione > ] lacunam habet 

O 


4322 

unus sapiens, aliter autem igno- 

unus [sapiens] pariter reliquus 


rans 

ignorans 

43 24 

scilicet 

om. 

43 26 

opponendi 

opponentis 

43 29 

in concedendo et negando 

et in concedendo et in negando 

4330 

in respondendo 

ad respondendum 

43 3 ' 

habentis 

habet 

43 33 

in Octavo Topicorum traditam 

in Octavo traditam Topicorum 

44 . 

Demonstrativa vero scientia 

[Demonstrativa] scientia vero 

44 3 

recipiens 

accipiens 

44 7 

in tertia responsione 

in tertio modo respondendi 

4410 

quedam 

om. 

44 12 

sustinendum 

sustinendum sit 

441 3 

artem a se non habeat 

non habet a se artem 

4416 

in 

om. 

4417-18 

pro vero vel dubio, idest pro falso 

pro non vero, idest pro falso vel 
dubio 

44 24 

sive sit falsum 

sive falsum 


ille 

iste 

4425 

aliquam artem respondendi deter- 

determinate aliquam responsio- 


minate nem sed indeterminate (?) 
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secundo 

ideo 

45 5 

vel opposito negati 

vel opposito vel oppositis negato- 
rum. omne ergo verum antece- 
dens per se vel cum concesso vel 
concessis vel opposito 

45 n 

dubitatum 

dubitandum 

45 13 

ad dubitatum 

dubitatorum 


est 

om. 

45 14 

est 

om. 

45 16 

ad 

om. 

45 19 

est 

om. 

45 22 

est 

om. 

46 1 

Preterea 

om. 

46 2 

omne repugnans dubitato per se 

omne per se repugnans dubitato 

46 5 

et pro dubio, si dubitetur 

pro dubio, ut si dubitetur 

46' 2 

propterea 

propter hoc 

46' 4 

est 

habita est 

46' 7 

ad aliquid dubie 

dubie ad aliquid 

46« a 

ipsum sit dubitandum 

ad dubitandum illud 

46 2 ' 

illud concedendum 

concedendum illud 

46 22 

est concedendum 

concedendum 

46 23 

Si concedat 

om. 

46 24 

Tu 

om. 

46 26 

ad aliquid 

om. 

46 27 

directe obligatus 

obligatus directe 

46 28 

cum esset 

cum enim esset 

46 3 ‘ 

Ex oppositis regulis supradictis 

suppositis regulis prius dictis 

46 32 

non astringitur directe 

directe non astringitur 

46 34 

est 

esset 

46 34 

dubie 

dubie ad Antichristum esse colora- 
tum 

47'. 2 

sumptis 

suppositis 

47 3 

‘proba!’ vel dubie 

dubie 

47 4 

regulas 

regulas illas 


Die zahlreichen Abweichungen von K gegenuber O sind von recht 
verschiedener Qualitat. Haufig handelt es sich nur um kleine Auslas- 
sungen — est, sit und Ahnliches — oder Umstellungen. In einigen 
Fallen aber bietet K Lesarten, die vom Text von O nicht unerheblich 
abweichen und diesem m. E. vorzuziehen sind. 

Dies betrifft insbesondere das erste Argument im Sed contra -Teil zu 
Beginn des Kapitels (de Rijk 43 11 " 20 ) sowie den Passus, in welchem die 
Regulae der Ars Dubitandi formuliert werden (44 17 ‘ 18 und 45 1 ' 11 ). 
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Im folgenden der Versuch einer Constitutio Textus fur die genann- 
ten Abschnitte auf der Grundlage von O und K. Die wichtigsten An- 
derungen gegenfiber der Edition de Rijks sind jeweils durch Sperrung 
hervorgehoben. 

I. (de Rijk 43 11 - 20 ) 

Sed contra. Quedam responsio est sapientis, <alia> que- 
dam ignorantis, secundum quod talis responsio sapientis est 
concessio vel negatio. Sapiens enim non dubitat de aliquo, sed 
vera cognoscit et ea concedit, falsa autem veris opposita fugit et 
5 negat. Unde patet quod responsio sapientis est artificiosa, 
responsio autem ignorantis non est artificiosa. Non fit autem 
secundum dispositionem rerum extrinsecam, sed secundum dubi- 
tationem vel ignorantiam existentem in anima respondentis. Ergo 
cum responsio artificiosa, ut concessio vel negatio, habeat artem 
10 a se, tertia responsio, scilicet dubitantis, eo quod est inartifi- 
ciosa, non debet habere artem a se. Nulla ergo ars debet esse 
rectificans respondentem responsione dubitationis. 

1 responsioJK, probatio O est] K, non est O <alia >]coni. 1/2 <alia> 
quedam ignorantisJK, om. O 2 responsioJK, probatio O 3 vel negatioJO, lac. 
habet K 4 concedit, falsaJO, lac. habet K 5 responsio]K, ratio O sapientis 
estJO, lac. habet K 6 responsioJK, ratio O Non fit autemJO, lac. habet K 
7 secundum dispositionemJK, per rationem O sedJK, vel O secundumJK, 
per O 7/8 dubitationemJO, lac. habet K 8 velJK, vel per O respondentisJK, 
respondentis artificiosa O 9 responsioJK, ratio O artificiosa]O, lac. habet K 
10 a] ad OK responsioJK, ratio O dubitantisJO, lac. habet K 11 a] ad OK 
Nulla ergo ars debetJO, lac. habet K essejO, esse ars K 12 rectificans... — 
...dubitationisJK, lac. habet O. 

Hinzuweisen ist hier besonders auf die Lesart responsio , die K anstelle 
von probatio bzw. ratio in O bietet. Zusammen mit dem Zusatz fiber die 
Antwort des ignorans (s. oben, Z. 1-2) lafit diese Variante die Aussage 
des Argumentes klarer hervortreten. Mit dem Passus rectificans... — 
.. .dubitationis ganz am Schlufi 17 ffillt K die Lficke des Textes von O an 
dieser Stelle. De Rijks Konjektur de dubitatione wird somit hinfallig. 

II. (de Rijk 44 17-18 ) 

Omne antecedens ad dubitatum habendum est pro non vero, 
idest pro falso vel dubio. 

17 Die Wendung rectificans respondentem findet sich iibrigens auch in de Rijk 43 29 
wieder. Vgl. auch 44 6 artem ... que rectificat respondentem. 
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1/2 pro non... — ...dubioJK, pro vero vel dubio, idest pro falso O 


Die erlauternde Wendung idest pro falso steht in K bei non vero, und 
zwar erganzt durch vel dubio : “fur nicht richtig, das heifit fur falsch 
oder zweifelhaft” heifit es hier korrekterweise, wahrend die Zuord- 
nung von idest pro falso zu pro vero vel dubio in O nicht sinnvoll, ja gera- 
dezu falsch erscheint. Durch die Lesart von K ist auch die Entspre- 
chung in der Struktur der beiden “Regulae generates ” wiederherge- 
stellt: 


— Omne antecedens ad dubitatum 
habendum est 

pro non vero, idest pro falso vel dubio (Heinzer II 1 " 2 ) 

— Omne sequens ad dubitatum 
habendum est 

pro non falso, idest pro vero vel dubio (de Rijk 44 20 " 21 ). 

III. (de Rijk 45 1 " 11 ) 

Preterea: Enuntiabilium quoddam est antecedens per se ad dubi¬ 
tatum, quoddam cum concesso vel concessis vel opposito negati 
vel oppositis negatorum. 

Omne ergoverum antecedens per se vel cum concesso vel 
5 concessis vel opposito vel oppositis r\egati vel negatorum 
ad dubitatum 

et omne convertibile cum dubitato et omne oppositum dubitati est 
dubitandum. 

Preterea: Omne falsum antecedens ad dubitatum cuius oppositum 
10 non est verum dubitatum est negandum. 

1 Preterea] O, Item K 2 negati] O, om. K 3 negatorum] K, negati vel nega¬ 
torum O 4/5 Omne... — ...negatorum] K, om. O 9 Preterea] O, Item K 
10 dubitatum] O, dubitandum K 

Es handelt sich hier um die erste “Regula specialist, die anteceden¬ 
ts ad dubitatum betreffend. Diese beginnt folgendermafien: Sciendum 
ergo quod antecedens ad dubitatum quoddam est verum, quoddam est falsum (de 
Rijk 44 29 " 30 ). Wahrend nun in O das verum antecedens gar nicht richtig 
zur Geltung kommt, sondern nur das falsum antecedens (de Rijk 45 9 ' 11 ), 
lafit der Zusatz Omne ergo verum ... in K (Heinzer III 4 " 5 ) die urspriing- 
liche Gestalt des Textes klarer erkennen: Omne ergo verum... — ...est du¬ 
bitandum (Heinzer III 4 ' 8 , vgl. dagegen de Rijk 45 6 " 8 ) ist Entfaltung von 
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antecedens ad dubitatum quoddam est verum (de Rijk 44 29 ), Omnefalsum ... — 
...est negandum (Heinzer III 9-10 bzw. de Rijk 45 10 " 11 ) Entfaltung von qu¬ 
oddam est falsum (de Rijk 44 30 ). 

In dieser Struktur entspricht die erste Regula specialis iibrigens 
genau der zweiten, welche die sequentia ad dubitatum behandelt (de 
Rijk 45 13 ' 16 ). Dies wird nun dank des Textes von K nicht nur fur die 
Einleitung der beiden Regeln deutlich — de Rijk 44 29 " 30 (s. oben) als 
Gegenstuck zu 45 13 “ 14 (sequentium... — ...falsum) —, sondern auch fur 
das Folgende: es entsprechen sich die Gegensatzpaare omne ergo verum 
antecedens — omne falsum antecedens (Heinzer III 4 9 ) und omne autem verum 
sequens — omne falsum sequens (de Rijk 45 14,6 ). 

Die besprochenen Varianten deuten darauf hin, daft K einen Text 
bietet, der die urspriingliche Gestalt der Obligationes Parisienses an 
manchen Stellen besser bewahrt hat als O 18 . Umso mehr ist zu be- 
dauern, dafi der Karlsruher Textzeuge fragmentarischen Charakter 
hat und sich somit nur fur einen Teil des Traktates auswerten laftt. Es 
bleibt immerhin die Hoffnung auf weitere Funde dieser Art. 

D-7500 Karlsruhe 
Jahnstrafie 9 

18 Fur die Crux am Ende des Kapitels De Positione (de Rijk 42 23 ’ 25 ) hingegen bringt 
auch K keine rechte Abhilfe, da die Beschneidung des Blattes den Text leider genau an 
der kritischen Stelle in Mitleidenschaft gezogen hat. 
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Vivarium XXI, 2 (1983) 


Collatio philosophiae commendatoria 
Aus dem Introitus zu einer Physikvorlesung des 14. Jahrhunderts 


JOACHIM VENNEBUSCH 


Wer in dem lateinischen Text, der hier vorgestellt werden soil, eine 
ernste philosophische Abhandlung vermutet, wird enttauscht werden. 
Gegenstand dieses Aufsatzes ist die lockere Festrede eines jungen 
Lehrers der Philosophic — eine Rede, die nicht neue Einsichten ver- 
mitteln, sondern mit sprachlichen und gedanklichen Kunststiicken 
beeindrucken und den Zuhorern ein akademisches Vergniigen berei- 
ten wollte. 

Der Text steht auf den letzten Blattern einer Handschrift, die um 
1350 entstanden ist und in der zeitgenossische Sentenzenkommentare 
iiberliefert sind 1 . Die anonymen Kommentare stammen teilweise von 
dem Franziskaner Jacobus de Spinalo und dem Kolner Dominikaner 
Henricus de Cervo. Uber den Entstehungsort der Handschrift ist 
nichts Sicheres bekannt. In einem mittelalterlichen Besitzvermerk, der 
sich nicht genauer datieren laftt, eignet sich ein frater Wolterus de Valle 
die Handschrift zu. Der palaographische Befund laftt vermuten, dafi 
unser Text erst gegen Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts in die Handschrift 
eingetragen worden ist. Verfasserkorrekturen beweisen, dafi ein Auto¬ 
graph vorliegt. Es ist fliichtig geschrieben und mit Schreibfehlern 
durchsetzt. Der erste Satz und der letzte liefern die Schlussel zu einer 
vorlaufigen Einordnung des Textes. Eingangs teilt uns der Verfasser 
seine Absicht mit: die lobende Empfehlung seiner Herrin, der Philo¬ 
sophic ( nostre domine philosophie commendacio). Am Schlufi verrat er den 
Zusammenhang, in dem seine Empfehlungsrede steht: es ist die Eroff- 
nung ( Introitus ) einer Vorlesungsreihe uber die Physik des Aristoteles. 


1 Hist. Archiv der Stadt Koln, GB f° 175, 148 v -149 r . Die Handschrift des 14. Jahr¬ 
hunderts ist im 18. Jahrhundert in der Bibliothek der Kolner Minoriten mit jiingeren 
Bestandteilen zu einem Sammelband vereinigt worden. Ausfuhrliche Beschreibungen: 
Joannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia , Bd. 1, Vatikan 1950, S. 126* f., Anm. 1; S. Clasen (wie 
Anm. 2), Arch. Franc. Hist., 44 (1951), 260-265 (mit vielen Lesefehlern und anderen 
Irrtumern); J. Vennebusch, Die theologischen Handschriften des Stadtarchivs Koln , Teil 1, 
Koln/Wien 1976, 151-158. 
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Feierliche Vorlesungseroffnungen waren im Mittelalter beliebt und 
weitverbreitet, vor allem in den Theologischen Fakultaten. Wenn ein 
junger Theologe nach einigen Studienjahren zum Bakkalar promo- 
viert worden war, mufite er zunachst Vorlesungen iiber biblische 
Bucher, spater Vorlesungen iiber die vier Sentenzenbiicher des Petrus 
Lombardus halten. Jede der Vorlesungsreihen wurde feierlich eroff- 
net. Man nannte die Eroffnungsveranstaltungen Principium, seltener 
Introitus. Die Principia zu den Sentenzenvorlesungen hatten in der 
Regel drei Hauptteile: eine Empfehlungsansprache (collatio commenda- 
toria ), in der die Sentenzenbiicher oder die Theologie vorgestellt und 
gelobt wurden; einen wissenschaftlichen Vortrag ( quaestio ), in dem ein 
dem Textbuch entnommenes Problem erortert wurde; eine kurze 
Dankadresse (gratiarum actio), in der der Bakkalar zunachst Gott und 
den Heiligen, besonders aber seinen akademischen Lehrern und sei- 
nen Kollegen dankbare Reverenz erwies. Wenn ein Bakkalar nach 
mehrjahrigem Aufbaustudium zum Lizentiaten und schlieftlich zum 
Doktor der Theologie aufgeruckt war, hielt er zum Abschlufi der 
Promotionsfeiern noch einmal eine Art Antrittsvorlesung, die ahnlich 
aufgebaut war wie die Principia der Bakkalare. 

Uber die Eroffnungsvorlesungen der Theologischen Fakultaten sind 
wir gut unterrichtet 2 . Sie werden in den Fakultatsstatuten oft 
erwahnt 3 . Viele theologische Principia sind in Handschriften iiberlie- 
fert, mehrere sind vollstandig oder teilweise gedruckt 4 . Uber feierliche 
Eroffnungen philosophischer Vorlesungen wissen wir nur wenig. 
Unser Text bezeugt, daft es sie gab. Offenbar haben wir den ersten 
Teil eines philosophischen Introitus vor uns: eine “Collatio philoso- 
phiae commendatoria”, die den Auftakt zu einer Vorlesung iiber die 
Aristotelische Physik bildete. 

Die Erklarung der Aristotelischen Schriften in akademischen Vor- 


2 Vgl. S. Clasen, Walram von Siegburg O.F.M. und seine Doktorpromotion an der Kolner Uni- 
versitdt , in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 44 (1951) 257-317; 45 (1952), 72- 
126, 323-396; besonders S. 278-280, 289-298. 

3 Vgl. F. Gescher, Die Statuten der theologischen Fakultat an der alien Universitat Koln , in: 
Festschrift zur Erinnerung an die Griindung der alten Universitat Koln im Jahre 1388\ Koln 
1938, 43-108, bes. 61-64, 78, 82. 

4 Beispielsweise die Collationes aus den Principia, die Thomas von Aquin als Bibel- 
bakkalar und als Magister der Theologie gehalten hat: Thomae Aquinatis opuscula omnia , 
ed. P. Mandonnet, Bd. 4, Paris 1927, 481-496. Spatmittelalterliche Principia: G. 
Buchwald u. Th. Herrle, Redeakte bei Erwerbung der akademischen Grade an der Universitat 
Leipzig im 15. Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1921, 44-62; S. Clasen (wie Anm. 2), Arch. Franc. 
Hist., 45 (1952), 351-367. 
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lesungen war hauptsachlich Aufgabe der Artistenfakultaten 5 . Deshalb 
liegt die Vermutung nahe, dafi der Verfasser der Collatio Mitglied der 
Artistenfakultat einer Universitat war und dafi er die Rede bei einer 
fesdichen Veranstaltung seiner Fakultat vorgetragen hat. Bekanntlich 
vermittelten die Artistenfakultaten das grundlegende sprachliche, phi- 
losophische und mathematische Wissen. Sie wurden vorwiegend von 
jungen Leuten besucht; die meisten Studenten waren noch nicht 20 
Jahre alt. Sehr viele der alteren Studenten, die an den drei “hoheren” 
Fakultaten Theologie oder Rechtswissenschaft oder Medizin studier- 
ten, hatten vorher den Studiengang der Artistenfakultat abgeschlossen 
oder doch wenigstens teilweise durchlaufen. Auch die Artistenfakulta¬ 
ten verliehen, wenn bestimmte Voraussetzungen erfullt waren, den 
Grad eines Bakkalars. Wahrend die Bakkalare ihre Studien fortsetz- 
ten, beteiligten sie sich als Hilfslehrer am Unterricht in Grammatik 
und elementarer Logik. Wer schliefilich das ganze Pensum des artisti- 
schen Stoffes bewaltigt hatte, konnte zum Magister (magister artium) 
promoviert werden. Damit hatte er das Recht erworben, an Artisten¬ 
fakultaten Vorlesungen zu halten. Wenn unsere Collatio an einer 
Artistenfakultat vorgetragen wurde, war sie dann vielleicht die An- 
trittsrede eines frisch promovierten Magisters? Ein Bakkalar kommt 
als Redner nicht in Frage, weil die Erklarung der Aristotelischen Phy- 
sik im allgemeinen den Magistern vorbehalten war. Wir wissen nicht 
einmal, ob Bakkalare der Artistenfakultat iiberhaupt je feierliche Vor- 
lesungseroffnungen hielten 6 . Allerdings sind wir auch uber Antritts- 
vorlesungen der jungen Magister nur luckenhaft unterrichtet 7 . Dafi 
auch bewahrte Magister am Anfang eines neuen Studienjahres ihre 


5 Vgl. R. Helssig, Die wissenschaftlichen Vorbedingungen fur Baccalaureat in artibus und 
Magisterium, in: Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Universitat Leipzig im 15. Jahrhundert, Leipzig 
1909, 2. Pag., 1-93. — S. Clasen, Der Studiengang an der Kolner Artistenfakultat, in: Artes 
liberates, hrsg. v. Josef Koch, 2. AufL, Leiden/Koln 1976, 124-136. 

6 Die gegenteilige Behauptung von S. Clasen (wie Anm. 5, S. 134) ist vollig unbewie- 
sen. Die beiden philosophischen Principia, die er aus sekundarer Quelle (Arch. Franc. 
Hist., 44 (1951), 195, 197) anfuhrt, sind nicht an einer Artistenfakultat, sondern an 
einem Ordensstudium der Franziskaner entstanden! Der Redner wendet sich namlich 
in seiner Dankadresse nicht etwa an einen Magister der Artistenfakultat, sondern an 
den Ordenslektor ( Patri meo Lectori). 

1 Georg Kaufmann, Die Geschichte der Deutschen Universitdten, Bd. 2, Stuttgart 1896, 
314; H. Rashdall, F. M. Powicke, A. B. Emden, The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, New edition, Bd. 1, Oxford 1936, 461 f.; Buchwald, Herrle (wie Anm. 4) S. 5 u. 
43 (prima lectio magistralis). Clasen (wie Anm. 2, S. 275) behauptet, dafi auch bei der 
Magisterpromotion in der Artistenfakultat eine sogenannte “Aula” (zu ihr gehorte 
auf jeden Fall eine Collatio) gehalten wurde. In den Kolner Statuten, auf die Clasen 
sich bezieht, steht davon kein Wort. 
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Vorlesungen mit einer Collatio eroffneten, zeigt das Principium einer 
Lectura ordinaria fiber die Logica Vetus, das Gabriel Biel, Magister 
seit 1438, im Jahre 1441 in Heidelberg vorgetragen hat 8 . 

Aristoteles wurde auch aufierhalb der Artistenfakultaten studiert. 
Beispielsweise erwarben die Studenten der Bettelorden ihr philosophi- 
sches Rustzeug in der Regel nicht an den Universitaten, sondern in 
den Studienhausern ihrer Orden. Auch dort hielten junge Lehrer der 
Philosophic zu Beginn ihrer Vorlesungen feierliche Principia 9 . Es ist 
deshalb gut moglich, dafi unsere Collatio in einem Ordensstudium 
entstanden ist. Diese Vermutung ist zwar durch nichts bewiesen, aber 
doch auch nicht ganz abwegig. Es ist zu bedenken, dafi die Hand- 
schrift aus einem Kloster der franziskanischen Ordensfamilie, dem 
Kolner Minoritenkloster, stammt und dafi sie im 14. oder 15. Jahr- 
hundert im Besitz eines Mannes war, der sich frater nennt und der viel- 
leicht Minorit war 10 . Die Frage, ob die Collatio aus der Feder eines 
Magisters der Artistenfakultat oder eines Lehrers der Philosophie an 
einem Ordensstudium stammt, mufi offen bleiben. Fur die Deutung 
und Wertung des Textes ist das nicht von grofiem Belang. 

Im Folgenden steht der lateinische Text ungekiirzt und ohne Urn- 
stellungen, so dafi man, wenn man die Ausfuhrungen des Heraus- 
gebers ubergeht, die Rede in ungestortem Zusammenhang lesen 
kann 11 . Die Deutungen des Herausgebers wollen den Leser nicht fest- 
legen. Der Text ist an vielen Stellen mehrdeutig, zumal wenn Reim 
und Rhythmus die Wortwahl bestimmen. 

Das Thema 

Der Verfasser setzt ein Thema an den Anfang seiner Collatio und 
verrat damit, wo das formale Vorbild fur seine Rede zu suchen ist. Er 
folgt dem Brauch der theologischen Bakkalare, die den Collationes 


8 UB Giessen, Hs 617, 221 r -228 v . Vgl. Handschriftenkataloge der Universitatsbibliothek 
Giessen , Bd. 4 (Bearb.: W. G. Bayerer), Wiesbaden 1980, 21. 

9 Vgl. Anm. 6. Die beiden von Clasen erwahnten Principia sind nicht erhalten, wie er 
behauptet, sondern 1945 verbrannt. Eine Collatio philosophiae commendatoria des 
Franziskaners Andreas de Wolff aus dem Jahre 1403 ist uberliefert in SB Munchen, 
Clm 8950, 253 v -256 v (erwahnt in Arch. Franc. Hist., 44 (1951), 208). 

10 Vgl. Vennebusch (wie Anm. 1) S. 156. 

11 Interpunktion, Groft- und Kleinschreibung, sowie die Unterscheidung von u und v 
sind normalisiert. Zusatze des Herausgebers stehen in runden Klammern ( ), Ergan- 
zungen in winkligen < >. Die Erganzungen waren teilweise deshalb notwendig, 
weil bei der Beschneidung des Blattrandes einige Worter und Wortteile verloren- 
gegangen sind. 
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ihrer Eroffnungsvorlesungen in der Regel ein Bibelwort als Thema 
voransetzten. Vorbild fur die Bakkalare war die scholastische Predigt; 
sie knupfte fast immer an ein biblisches Thema an. Indes holt unser 
Redner sein Thema nicht aus der Bibel, sondern aus einem philo- 
sophischen Buch: 

1 Sciencia nobis de natura est; 3° phisicorum 12 . 

Das Thema, in der Physik des Aristoteles nur ein Nebensatzchen, ist 
aus dem urspriinglichen Zusammenhang gelost. Es bedeutet hier: 
“Wir haben naturphilosophisches Wissen”. Diese These will der 
Redner in seiner Collatio begrunden und entfalten. Er tut das in zwei 
Schritten. Im ersten Teil der Rede legt er dar, daft Aristoteles gehorige 
philosophische Kompetenz besitzt, um die als Thema vorgelegte 
These glaubwurdig aufstellen zu konnen. Im zweiten Teil beschreibt 
er die Vorzuge der Naturphilosophie. 

Teil I: Die Weisheit des Aristoteles 

Um nachzuweisen, daft Aristoteles berechtigt ist, Aussagen uber die 
Naturphilosophie zu machen, bedient sich der Redner eines Werkzeu- 
ges, das Aristoteles selbst bereitgestellt hat: des Syllogismus. Die drei 
Glieder des Syllogismus — zwei Pramissen und die Folgerung ( proposi - 
tio maior, propositio minor, conclusio) — sind deutlich unterschieden. Der 
Gedankengang laftt sich in groben Ziigen so darstellen: Wer vier be- 
stimmte Eigenschaften hat, der ist zu der Behauptung befugt, daft es 
Naturphilosophie gibt (1. Pramisse); Aristoteles hat diese vier Eigen¬ 
schaften (2. Pramisse); also ist er zu der genannten Behauptung befugt 
(Folgerung). Die Folgerung ist ein indirekter Beweis der im Thema 
vorgelegten These. Der Redner kleidet die beiden Pramissen des Syl¬ 
logismus in die Form gereimter Gedichte. Das gibt der Darstellung 
etwas Spielerisches und mildert die Ernsthaftigkeit des logischen 
Anspruchs, den die syllogistische Form zu erheben scheint. 

Die 1. Pramisse (maior) 

Ad istius verbi introductionem ad nostre domine philosophic com- 
mendacionem promitto talem proposicionem, quoniam ex variis 
scripturarum diversarum passibus luculenter apparet, quod 

12 Aristoteles, Phys. Ill, 1: 200bl3. Der Verfasser hatte zunachst ein anderes Thema 
gewahlt. Es ist in der ersten Zeile des Textes so griindlich ausradiert, daft kein Buch- 
stabe mehr lesbar ist. Das neue Thema steht auf der radierten Stelle und ist aufterdem 
noch einmal uber die erste Zeile geschrieben. 
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(1) dotatus affluencia 
sub numinis presencia 
quod decet operari, 

(2) prelatus excellencia 
pro gregis indigencia 
qui debet iudicari, 

(3) probatus in sciencia 
pro magna differencia 
que non vult adequari, 

(4) lunatus eloquencia 
pro fame evidencia 
que novit admirari, 

(5) hie ex condecencia, 
quod de natura sit sapiencia 13 , 
poterit effari. 

In vier Strophen stellt der Verfasser vier hervorragende mensch- 
liche Eigenschaften vor. Schliisselworter sind (1) operari , (2) iudicare , 
(3) sciencia , (4) eloquencia. Obenan steht das “Werken”; gemeint sind 
handwerkliche, auch kunstlerische Fahigkeiten. Dafi sie gottlicher 
Eingebung zu verdanken sind, wird nachdriicklich betont. Die Vor- 
stellung, dafi Gott der geschickteste Handwerker und der beste Kunst- 
ler sei, war dem Mittelalter vertraut 14 . An zweiter Stelle steht das 
“Recht-schaffen” ( iudicare ). Prelatus ist der Trager politischer Kompe- 
tenz, der, weil das Volk ( grex ) es braucht, fur Recht und Ordnung 
sorgt, sei es als Gesetzgeber, sei es als Richter. Die dritte Stelle im 
Reigen der Eigenschaften besetzt das theoretische Wissen: eine wis- 
senschaftliche Bildung, die das Mali des Ublichen iibersteigt. Am 
Schluft steht die Fahigkeit, das Wissen in der rechten Form auszuspre- 
chen: die Beredsamkeit. Sie verschafft Bewunderung und Ansehen. 
Die funfte Strophe fugt dem viergliedrigen Subjekt des Satzes das Pra- 
dikat an und schlieftt die Aussage ab: Wer praktische Fahigkeiten, 
politische Kompetenz, wissenschaftliche Bildung und sprachliches 
Geschick besitzt, der kann mit Fug und Recht behaupten, dafi es 
Naturphilosophie gibt. Urspriinglich lautete die letzte Strophe anders, 
namlich so: ... der kann mit Fug und Recht sagen, was Weisheit ist 


10 


13 Urspriinglicher Wortlaut der Zeile: quid sit sapiencia. 

14 Vgl. E. R. Curtius, Europaische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter , 3. Aufl., 
Bern/Munchen 1961, 527-529. 
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(i quid sit sapiencia). Der Verfasser wollte also urspriinglich im ersten 
Teil seiner Rede ganz allgemein darlegen, welche geistigen Vorausset- 
zungen ein Weisheitslehrer braucht und daft Aristoteles diese Voraus- 
setzungen tatsachlich hat. Wahrend er den zweiten Teil der Rede 
niederschrieb, hat er seinen Gedankengang geandert, vermutlich des- 
halb, weil ihm ein neues Thema eingefallen ist 15 . In dem urspriing- 
lichen Thema war wohl nur allgemein von der Weisheit die Rede (s. 
Zeile 127); im neuen Thema wird eine Aussage uber die Naturphilo- 
sophie gemacht. Der Wechsel des Themas gab Anlafc fur den Eingriff 
in den Text der 1. Pramisse (die Folgerung ist entsprechend geandert, 
s. Zeile 118) und ebnete den Weg fur die Einfuhrung der Naturphilo- 
sophie in den ersten Teil der Rede. 

Die Aufzahlung der vier Eigenschaften eines guten Philosophen 
zeigt, daft der Verfasser der Collatio im Uberlieferungsstrom 
Aristotelischer Denkweisen steht. In den ersten drei Strophen spiegelt 
sich die Gliederung des menschlichen Wissens in herstellendes 
(Technik, Kunst), handelndes (Ethik, Politik) und theoretisches 
(Physik, Metaphysik, Mathematik); der Aristotelische Ternar 
7cpai|i<;-0£G)pta klingt auf 16 . Die vierte Strophe zielt auf jenen Bereich 
der Philosophic, in dem die “Werkzeuge” des Wissens behandelt 
werden (Logik, Rhetorik). In den bescheidenen Versen eines jungen 
spatmittelalterlichen Lehrers ist der weite Kosmos der griechischen 
Philosophic wahrnehmbar: Logik, Physik, Ethik, Kunst. 

Der poetisch formulierten Pramisse folgt der “Beweis” in schlichter 
Prosa. Der Verfasser verkniipft die vier Glieder der Pramisse mit vier 
Bibelstellen. Damit fuhrt er theologische Elemente in seine philo- 
sophische Ansprache ein. Die Verwunderung uber dieses Vorgehen 
schwindet, wenn man bedenkt, daft das Vorbild unserer Collatio die 
theologische Predigt ist, in der Beweise aus der HI. Schrift nicht fehlen 
durften. Es ware uberhaupt falsch, dem Redner eine argumentative 
Beweisabsicht zu unterstellen. Er hat offenbar andere Absichten. 
Indem er zeigt, daft seine philosophische Aussage sich in einen 
theologischen Horizont stellen laftt, bringt er die Harmonie von 
philosophischem und theologischem Wissen zum Ausdruck. Er 
bekennt sich damit zu einer Uberzeugung, die fur die meisten 
Philosophen und Theologen des Mittelalters Grundlage des Denkens 
war. Zudem will er — das durfen wir ohne Zogern unterstellen — mit 

15 Vgl. Anm. 12. 

16 Vgl. Aristoteles, Metaph. VI, 1: 1025b25. 
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seinem merkwiirdigen “Beweis” sein Geschick in der Verknupfung 
von endegenen Aussagen vorfuhren. Und so lautet sein Beweis: 

20 (1) Dixi primo, quod dotatus affluencia etc, hie ex condecencia 

etc. Unde Exodi 31° capitulo scribitur: Ecce vocavi ex nomine 
Beseleel filium Huri filii Hur de tribu Iuda, et implevi eum spiritu 
dei, sapiencia et intelligence et sciencia in omni opere ad 
excogitandum quidquid fabrefieri poterit ex auro et argento, ere et 
25 ferro et gemmis et diversitate lignorum 17 . 

(2) Dixi secundo, quod prelatus excellencia etc, hie ex condecen¬ 
cia etc. Unde 3° Regum, 3° capitulo scribitur: Audivit itaque 
omnis Israel iudicium quod iudicasset rex, et timuerunt regem 
videntes dei sapienciam esse in illo ad faciendum iudicium 18 . 

30 (3) Dixi tercio, quod probatus in sciencia etc, hie etc. Unde 3° 

Regum, 4° capitulo scribitur: Dedit dominus sapienciam 
Salomoni et prudenciam multam nimis et latitudinem cordis quasi 
arenam que est in litore maris; et precedebat sapiencia Salomonis 
sapienciam omnium Orientalium et Egiptiorum, et erat sapientior 
35 cunctis hominibus 19 . 

(4) Dixi quarto et ultimo in maiore, quod lunatus eloquencia etc, 
hie ex condecencia etc. Unde 3° Regum, 10 capitulo scribitur: 
Dixit regina Saba ad Salomonem: Verus est sermo quern audivi in 
terra mea, super sermonibus et sapiencia tua, et non credebam 
40 narrantibus michi, donee ipsa venirem et viderem oculis meis, et 
probavi quod media pars michi nunciata non fuerit; maior est sa¬ 
piencia tua et opera tua quam rumor quern audivi 20 . 

Patet igitur, karissimi, assumpta proposicio. 

In jedem der vier Zitate aus dem Alten Testament kommt das Wort 
sapiencia vor. Und das ist entscheidend fur die Wahl gerade dieser 
Texte. Sie sollen die vier Erscheinungsformen der Weisheit bezeugen. 
Daft Kunstfertigkeit gottgeschenkte Weisheit ist, sagt ein Text aus 
dem Buch Exodus: Gott beruft und befahigt den Werkmeister Beseleel 
(Besalel) zur Herstellung liturgischen Gerates fur das Heiligtum (Ex 
31, 2-5). Fur die drei iibrigen Grundziige im Bild des Weisen wird 
Konig Salomo als Zeuge aufgerufen. Im Schluftsatz des biblischen 

17 Ex. 31,2-5. 

18 3 Reg. 3,28. 

19 3 Reg. 4,29-31. 

20 3 Reg. 10,6-7. 
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Berichtes uber das Salomonische Urteil lesen wir, dafi das Volk 
Salomos richterliche Klugheit als eine Form gottlicher Weisheit 
anerkennt (1 Kon 3,28). Der folgende Text riihmt die Weite und Tiefe 
der Einsichten Salomos; er weifi mehr als die Gelehrten des Ostens 
und mehr als die Agypter (1 Kon 5,9-11 = 4,29-31 nach der Vulgata). 
Schliefilich wird die Konigin von Saba zitiert. Der Ruf der 
Salomonischen Weisheit hat sie nach Jerusalem gelockt, und sie zeigt 
sich beeindruckt von Salomos weisen Reden (1 Kon 10,6-7). — Damit 
sind die vier Eigenschaften des Weisen biblisch belegt: Kunst- 
fertigkeit, politisches Geschick, Wissen und Sprachkraft. 

Die 2. Pramisse (minor) 

Aristoteles besitzt die vier angefiihrten Eigenschaften der Weisen. 
Dies sagt die 2. Pramisse in gekiinstelten Reimen, denen zur 
Bekraftigung einige Verse aus dem Entheticus des Johannes von 
Salisbury angefugt sind. 

Minorem talem sic infero, quod magister eximius Aristotilis, ut 
patere poterit veritate concordanciarum, est 

(1) operator mire latus 
et ad multa ampliatus 
per numen spirativum, 

(2) legislator admiratus 
nec a iusto obliquatus 
per lumen directivum, 

(3) disputator nominatus 
et precunctis ponderatus 
per flumen illapsivum, 

(4) enominator limpidatus 
et in ligua 21 venustatus 
per omen rigativum. 

Unde Salisberiensis in suo Enthetico sic ait metrice 22 : 

Si quis Aristotilem non sentit mentis habundum, 
non reddit mentis premia digna suis. 

Quod potuit quemquam ratio mundana docere, 
huic dedit, ut fierent dogmata plena fide. 

21 Der Verfasser schreibt immer ligua statt lingua. 

22 Johannes Saresberiensis, Entheticus 853-854, 857-860; ed. R. E. Pepin, in: Traditio, 
31 (1975), 163. Statt non sentit mentis habundum (= abundum) heiftt es im Original: 
primum non censet habendum. 
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Quidquid enim docuit, docuisse putatur Apollo, 
a quo progenitum fabula Greca docet. 

65 Hec ille. 

Aristoteles ist also (1) ein vielseitiger “Hersteller” ( operator) aufgrund 
gottlicher Eingebung; (2) er ist ein Gesetzgeber ( legislator ) mit 
unbeugsamer Gerechtigkeit; (3) er ist ein namhafter Wissenschaftler, 
der sein Wissen in iiberzeugender Form verteidigen kann (< disputator)\ 
(4) er ist schliefilich ein verstandlicher und feinsinniger Redner 
((enominator ). Das seltsame Wort enominator (auch Zeile 102) stort den 
Versrhythmus. Ein viersilbiges Wort wie evulgator wurde besser 
passen. Auch die letzte Zeile der 4. Strophe klingt befremdlich. Sie 
hatte einen verstandlichen Sinn, wenn man, Zeile 117 zur Text- 
verbesserung nutzend, rigativum durch prospectivum ersetzte 23 . 

Der Redner will auch die 2. Pramisse “beweisen”, und zwar aus 
denselben Bibelstellen, die er zur Begrundung der 1. Pramisse 
herangezogen hatte. Jetzt tritt noch offenkundiger zutage, dafi hier 
kein logisch iiberzeugender Beweis beabsichtigt ist; denn 
“Aristoteles”, das Subjekt der 2. Pramisse, kommt in den Bibeltexten 
gar nicht vor. Der Redner nennt die Bibelstellen concordancie veritatis, 
d.h. Stellen, an denen iibereinstimmende Wahrheiten aufklingen. Er 
will zeigen, dafi man von seiner philosophischen Aussage aus sinnvolle 
Verbindungslinien zu den Bibelstellen ziehen kann und dafi eine 
Analyse der biblischen Textelemente zu einem tieferen Verstandnis 
der philosophischen Aussage anregen kann. In dieser Absicht for- 
muliert er die Begrundung und Erlauterung der 2. Pramisse. 

Revera tamen, ut huius minoris illacio plenius illucescat et 
nubilata veritas planius innotescat, ipsam resumamus et concor¬ 
dances veritatis ad eius probacionem adducamus. 

(1) Quapropter dixi primo, quod magister sacre philosophic 
70 eximius est operator etc. Huic consonat concordancia primo loco 
ad maiorem posita, dicens: Ecce vocavi ex nomine Beseleel etc. In 
qua videte, karissimi, magistrum eximium videlicet 

(a) elective adoptari in superno munere, 

(b) spirative illustrari pro interno federe, 


23 Diese und andere Stellen geben Anlaft zu der Vermutung, daft der Verfasser Teile 
der Collatio aus einer schriftlichen Vorlage ubernommen und nicht immer ganz 
richtig verstanden hat. Es ist freilich manchmal schwer zu entscheiden, ob ein 
Miftverstandnis oder ein blofter Schreibfehler vorliegt; beispielsweise, wenn er unten 
prospectivi hominis schreibt, wo der Sinnzusammenhang prospectivi ominis verlangt. 
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75 (c) dimensive dilatari pro externo opere. 

Propter primum dicitur: (a) Vocavi Beseleel filium Huri filii Hur 
de tribu Iuda. Propter secundum additur: (b) et adimplevi eum 
spiritu dei et sapiencia et intelligencia. Propter tercium con- 
cluditur: (c) in omni opere ad excogitandum etc. 

80 (2) Dixi secundo, quod magister iste est legislator admiratus etc. 

Pro quo facit secunda concordancia secundo loco ad maiorem 
posita, dicens: Audivit omnis Israel etc. Ubi videte, karissimi, 
Aristotilem videlicet 

(a) precessive diffamatum in cetu generali, 

85 (b) amative formidatum sub metu filiali, 

(c) precautive preservatum a motu illegali. 

Propter primum dicitur: (a) Audivit omnis Israel iudicium quod 
iudicasset rex. Propter secundum additur: (b) et timuerunt 
regem. Propter tercium concluditur: (c) videntes sapienciam dei 
90 esse in illo. 

(3) Dixi tercio, quod magister iste est disputator nominatus etc. 
Pro quo facit concordancia tercio loco in maiore posita, dicens: 
Dedit quoque dominus sapienciam Salomoni etc. Ubi videte, 
karissimi, ipsum magistrum eximium 

95 (a) conplacenter preveniri per largum largitorem, 

(b) condecenter insigniri mundanum ad cultorem, 

(c) prevalenter diffiniri humanum ultra morem. 

Propter primum dicitur: (a) Dedit quoque dominus sapienciam 
Salomoni, usque: mari<s>. Propter secundum additur: (b) et 
100 precedebat sapiencia Salomonis etc, usque: Egipptiorum. Propter 
tercium concluditur: (c) et erat sapientior cunctis hominibus. 

(4) Dixi quarto et ultimo, quod predictus magister est enominator 
limpidatus etc. Pro quo facit concordancia quarto loco adducta, 
dicens: Dixitque regina etc. Ubi videte magistrum 

105 (a) illustratum dei dono, quod gratis erogatur, 

(b) occultatum fame tono, quo mundus gloriatur, 

(c) predotatum magno bono, quod unquam bene fatur. 
Propter primum dicitur: (a) Verus est sermo etc. Propter secun¬ 
dum additur: (b) et non credebam narrantibus michi. Propter 

110 tercium concluditur: (c) maior est sapiencia tua etc. 

Der Verfasser zerlegt die vier Bibeltexte in je drei Teile. Ausgehend 
von jedem Textstuck, ordnet er den in der 2. Pramisse behaupteten 
vier Eigenschaften des Aristoteles je drei Erklarungen zu. Demnach ist 
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Aristoteles (1) als Homo faber (a) von Gott erwahlt, (b) von Gottes 
Geist erleuchtet und (c) zu vielfaltigem Werk beauftragt. (2) Als 
Homo politicus ist er (a) allgemein bekannt, (b) vom Volk ehrfurchtig 
angenommen und (c) frei von Ungerechtigkeit. (3) Als Mann der 
Wissenschaft ist er (a) reich begabt, (b) ausgewiesen als Erforscher der 
ganzen Welt und (c) eingestuft als iiberragender Gelehrter. (4) Als 
Redner ist er (a) von Gott begnadet, (b) im landlaufigen Ruhm nur 
unzureichend gewurdigt und (c) mit reicher Mitgift ausgestattet. Der 
Versuch, die zwolf Stiicke der Bibeltexte den zwolf Aussagen zuzuord- 
nen, ist nicht immer iiberzeugend gelungen und wirkt sehr gekunstelt. 
Aber offenbar vertraute der Redner darauf, dafi sein Jonglieren mit 
Worten und Bibelstellen seinen Zuhorern so sehr gefallen werde, dafi 
sie keine allzu strengen exegetischen Maftstabe anlegen wurden. Und 
mit dieser Erwartung hat er die tatsachliche Einstellung seiner 
Zuhorer vermutlich genau getroffen. 

Die Folgerung (conclusio) 

Aus den beiden wortreich entwickelten und begrundeten Pramissen 
zieht der Verfasser nun die Folgerung: Aristoteles kann mit Fug und 
Recht behaupten, daft es Naturphilosophie gibt. 

Nunc ergo, ut thema nostrum concludamus, silogisticum thema 
sic vertamus: Quia, ut patet ex premissis, magister sacre 
philosophic eximius 

(1) dotatur affluencia spirativi numinis, 

115 (2) prefertur excellencia directivi luminis, 

(3) probatur in sciencia rigativi fluminis, 

(4) lunatur eloquencia prospectivi hominis 24 , 

idcirco ex decencia dicere poterit, quod de natura sit sapiencia. 
Que fuerunt verba vestre reverencie proposita. 

Die vier Reimzeilen sind, vom Standpunkt des Logikers aus 
betrachtet, eine erneute und eigentlich iiberflussige Umschreibung 
der 2. Pramisse. In der kunstvollen Komposition der Rede haben sie 
hingegen eine sinnvolle Aufgabe. Sie sollen zeigen, daft beide 
Pramissen in die Schlufifolgerung eingehen. Die Wortwahl macht das 
deutlich. Die ersten Worter einer jeden Zeile sind aus der 1. Pramisse 


24 Das Wort hominis stort den Zusammenhang mit Zeile 57; an seiner Stelle mufite 
ominis stehen. Vgl. Anm. 23. 
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ubernommen, die letzten beiden Worter aus der 2. Pramisse. So wird 
der ganze syllogistisch aufgebaute Gedankengang in den Worten des 
letzten Abschnitts noch einmal rhetorisch eingefangen. Im letzten Satz 
verkniipft der Redner seine Schlufifolgerung mit dem Thema der 
Collatio, wobei er den Vorsitzenden der akademischen Versammlung 
ehrerbietig anredet: “Und dies sind die Worte, die ich Eurer 
Reverenz (als Thema) vorgelegt habe”. 

Teil II: Die Vorziige der Naturphilosophie 

Im ersten Teil der Rede stand Aristoteles, der Vater der Natur¬ 
philosophie, im Mittelpunkt des Blickfeldes. Im zweiten Teil lenkt der 
Redner sein Augenmerk auf den eigentlichen Gegenstand seiner 
Vorlesung, die Naturphilosophie. 

120 In quo quidem verbo brevi introducto stilo levi videte, karissimi, 
docet et describit quo ad libros philosophic in themate promisso 
(a) naturam in se stabilem, alte fastigiatam, 

culturam non mutabilem, sed firme radicatam, 

[ibi: quid sit 

125 (b) figuram peroptabilem, grate commendatam, 

in multis germinabilem et vere adamatam. 

[quia: sapiencia 

Offenbar will der Verfasser in den schwer verstandlichen Prosareim- 
Zeilen zunachst den Gegenstandsbereich (a), dann den Wert (b) der 
Naturphilosophie umschreiben. Dabei beruft er sich auf einzelne 
Worter des Themas, namlich quid sit und sapiencia. Dies sind Worter 
aus dem ursprunglichen Thema, das der Verfasser spater verworfen 
hat. An dieser Stelle hat er verschentlich die Anpassung des Textes an 
das neue Thema versaumt 25 . 

25 In der Handschrift folgt hier ein durchgestrichener Abschnitt. Er soli nicht ver- 
schwiegen werden, weil er zur Deutung des Folgenden und zur Ausmerzung von 
Schreibfehlern beitragt. Zudem zeigt der Text, wie der Verfasser urspriinglich (vor 
der Anderung des Themas und des ersten Teils der Rede) Teil I und Teil II verknup- 
fen wollte. Per istam namque sapienciam, naturalem intelligo scienciam, que quidem in verbis 
premissis quadrupliciter se reddit commendabilem. Primo describitur huius sci<encie> sublimitas 
sub excellencia clarions sentencie, secundo sub inherencia maioris evidencie, tercio sub subsistencia 
validioris permanencie, et quarto sub sufficiencia amplioris continencie. (1) Dico ergo primo, quod 
hec sciencia naturalis seu philosophical) considerat<ur> sub excellencia clarions sentencie, eo 
quod ipsa premittit principia, causas et elementa. Et ideo scire et intelligere contingit <circa> 
omnes sciencias quarum sunt principia, cause et elementa; secundum philosophum primo phisicorum. 
(2) Secundo dico, quodprenuncupata sciencia consideratur sub (del.: inherencia maioris evidencie) 
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Tradition und Satzung wiesen den akademischen Festrednern die 
Aufgabe zu, das Fachgebiet, das Gegenstand ihrer kiinftigen 
Vorlesungen sein sollte, zu “empfehlen”. Der Redner mufi also uber 
sein Gebiet, die Naturphilosophie, allerlei Empfehlendes sagen. 
Zunachst beschreibt er vier Vorzuge der Naturphilosophie. 

Sed revera describitur huius sciencie <naturalis> sublimitas 
quadrupliciter: 

130 (1) sub excellencia clarioris sentencie, 

(2) sub inherencia maioris evidencie, 

(3) sub subsistencia validioris permanencie, 

(4) sub sufficiencia amplioris continencie. 

Das sind dunkle Worte. Der Reim vernebelt den Sinn. Der Verfasser 
fuhlt sich zur Erlauterung verpflichtet und holt dazu Texte aus der 
Physik des Aristoteles heran. Gleichzeitig zieht er Verbindungslinien 
zum Thema der Collatio, indem er die vier Vorzuge einzelnen 
Wortern des Themas zuordnet: (1) Sciencia (2) nobis (4) de natura (3) 
est. Die Aufzahlung der vier Vorzuge erscheint so als die Entfaltung 
eines im Thema verborgenen hintergriindigen Sinns. 

(1) Dico primo, quod describitur huius sciencie naturalis 
135 < sublimitas > sub exceCllencia etc>, eo quod ipsa premittit 

principia, causas et elementa. Et ideo scire contingit et intelligere 
circa omnes sciencias quarum sunt principia, cause et elementa; 
secundum philosophum primo phisicorum 26 . 

(2) Dico secundo, quod consideratur huius sciencie naturalis 
140 sublimita<s> seu fastigium sub inheCrencia etc> , eo quod ad 

nostra attribuitur subiecta, cum dicitur “nobis”. Nobis enim 
sub< iciantur> ea que sunt natura; prout dicit philosophus 1° 
phisicorum, capitulo 2° 27 . (3) Dico tercio, quod declaratur hec 
sciencia sub subsistencia etc quo ad pre<senciam> certiorem, 
145 cum dicitur “est”. (4) Et allegatur huius sciencie fastigium sub 
sufficiencia amplioris continencie quo ad imp< ?>r<... > 28 

evidencia maioris inherencie, eo quod ad nostra attribuitur subiecta. Quia nobis subiciantur ea que 
sunt natura; prout dicit philosophus primo phisicorum, capitulo 2°. (3) Dico tercio, quod hec decla¬ 
ratur sciencia in verbis premi<ssis> sub subsistencia validioris permanencie quo ad 
presencia<m> certiorem. Quia sciencia nobis de natura est; 3° phisicorum in p<rincipio> . 

26 Aristoteles, Phys. I, 1: 184al0-11. 

27 Aristoteles, Phys. I, 2: 185al2-13. 

28 Der Prosareim laftt vermuten, daft das verstummelte Wort mit ... lam endete. Viel- 
leicht lautete der Reim presenciam certiorem / importanciam pleniorem. 
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pleniorem, cum subiungitur “natura”. Est, inquam, natura prin- 
cipium et causa movendi eius in quo est primo et per se, non 
secundum <accidens>; 2° phisicorum, primo capitulo 29 . — 
150 Claret igitur, karissimi, quod vere planum est: quoniam sciencia 
nobis de natura est. 

(1) Der erste Vorzug der Naturphilosophie, den der Verfasser in 
eigenwilliger Deutung aus dem ersten Satz der Aristotelischen Physik 
herausliest, besteht darin, daft sie fundamentale Einsichten gewinnt 
und so Grundlagenwissen fur andere Wissensbereiche liefert. Insofern 
kann man ihr besonders erhellende Aussagen ( clarior sentencia) 
zuerkennen. (2) Einen weiteren Vorzug erblickt der Verfasser darin, 
daft der Gegenstand der Naturphilosophie im Bereich der von uns 
Menschen erkennbaren Gegenstande ( nostra subiecta) liegt. Natur- 
philosophischen Aussagen kommt sogar ein hoher Grad von Ein- 
sichtigkeit ( maior evidencia ) zu. Dem Aristoteleszitat, das den zweiten 
Vorzug bekraftigen soil, ist ein Sinn unterschoben, den die Worte im 
ursprfinglichen Zusammenhang nicht haben. (3) Mit den Wortern, 
die den dritten Vorzug umschreiben, soli wohl gesagt sein, daft die 
Aussagen der Naturphilosophie dauerhaft gelten und daft diese 
Wissenschaft von den Tagen des Aristoteles bis in die Gegenwart 
festen Bestand hat ( validior permanencio) . Der getilgte Entwurf (Anm. 
25) zeigt, daft zur Bestatigung des dritten Vorzuges zunachst das 
Aristoteleswort dienen sollte, das dann zum Thema der ganzen 
Collatio erhoben worden ist: “Wir haben naturphilosophisches 
Wissen”. (4) Die Deutung des vierten Vorzuges ist schwierig — und 
das, obwohl die gelaufige, kaum miftverstehbare Definition der Natur 
als Beleg angeffihrt wird. Vermutlich sind es Bedeutung und Weite 
des Gegenstandsbereiches ( amplior continencia) , die der Verfasser der 
Naturphilosophie als Vorzug anrechnet. — Der Abschnitt fiber die 
vier Vorzfige der Naturphilosophie ist der “philosophischste” der 
ganzen Collatio. Es werden wichtige philosophische Probleme 
berfihrt: die Aufgabe der Naturphilosophie, ihr Verhaltnis zum erken- 
nenden Subjekt, die Geltung ihrer Satze, ihr Gegenstandsbereich. 
Zudem holt der Redner diesmal die Stfitzen ffir seine Aussagen nicht 
aus biblischer, sondern aus philosophischer Vorratskammer. Und 
doch prasentiert er sich auch in diesem Abschnitt nicht eigentlich als 
guter Philosoph oder zuverlassiger Aristoteleserklarer. Auch hier will 
er vor allem seine Sprachkunst zeigen. 

29 Aristoteles, Phys. II, 1: 192b20-23. 
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Lernbereitschaft und Bescheidenheit zieren den Gebildeten. Diesen 
Gedanken hat Hugo von St. Viktor ausgesprochen. Unser Redner 
macht sich Hugos Ratschlage zu eigen. Das, was er anschliefiend uber 
die Naturphilosophie sagt, stellt in der Tat an die Lernbereitschaft 
und die Phantasie der Zuhorer grofie Anforderungen. Vieles ist 
dunkel, manches bleibt unverstandlich. 

Karissimi, prout dicit Hugo in suo Didascalikon libro 3°, capitulo 
13°, principium discipline humilitas est, cuius cum mult<a 
sint> documenta, hec tria precipue ad lectorem pertinent: primo 
155 ut nullam scienciam vilem teneat; secundo ut a ne<mine> 
discere erubescat; tercio ut, cum scienciam adeptus fuerit, ceteros 
non contempnat. Quoniam nemo est cui omnia scire d<atum 
sit>. Ab omnibus libenter disce, quoniam sapientior eris 30 . 
Insuper et istorum philosophorum studiis salutaribus immoremur 
160 attencius et in hiis solicitemur et maxime in sciencia naturali 
Aristotilis, cuius ymaginem Ermogennes et Achilles necnon 
primitivi p<...> pulcerrimam habebant <...> depictam. 
Cuius capud erat de auro, pedes de luto, corpus de ferro, manus 
de arg< ento> , oculi de cristallo, ligua de aere, vestes de cerico 31 , 
165 crines de sabulo. Hec ymago multis fuit oneribCus vel> 
honoribus 32 ornata. Dicebant namque ipsi, quod in capite aureo 
celum gerebat, in corpore ferreo Stellas quasi habebat, cum 
pedibus luteis terram primebat, cum manibus argenteis nubes 
tenebat, pro suis eloquiis demones timebant, in eius crinibus 
170 montes pendebant, et de eius vestibus angeli cadebant. Unde ad 
honorem huius sciencie naturalis circa hanc ymaginem in circuitu 
sic scriptum erat: 

(a) Hie est rex et imperator, 
cuius deus est cognatus; 

175 (b) hec est lex et gubernator, 

quam celi colit ornatus; 

(c) hie <est> flumen miserorum, 
que(!) purgat et tollit reatus; 

(d) hec est lumen magistrorum, 

180 que mundi regit principatus. 

30 Hugo de S. Victore, Didascalicon III, 14; PL 176, 773 f. 

31 cericum = sericum. 

32 Hier liegt wahrscheinlich eine Schreibervariante vor. Sie entsteht dadurch, daft ein 
Abschreiber uber die Deutung seiner Vorlage im unklaren ist und zwei ahnliche Wor- 
ter zur Wahl anbietet, z.B. oneribus vel honoribus , wenn in der Vorlage honeribus steht. 
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Der Redner beschreibt das Bild (imago depicta ) einer menschlichen 
Gestalt, offenbar eine Allegorie der Naturphilosophie. Der Kopf ist 
aus Gold, die Fufie aus Ton, der Korper aus Eisen, die Augen aus 
Kristall, die Zunge aus Kupfer, die Kleider aus Seide, die Haare aus 
Sand. Die Teile der Gestalt und die Stoffe, aus denen sie gebildet sind, 
werden in Beziehung gebracht zu bestimmten Gegenstanden: Himmel 
(goldener Kopf), Sterne (eiserner Korper), Erde (tonerne Fiifie), 
Wolken (silberne Hande), Damonen (Zunge), Berge (Haare), Engel 
(Kleider). Was soil diese Aufzahlung bedeuten? Sind die vielfaltigen 
Gegenstande der Naturphilosophie gemeint? Offenbar hat der Ver- 
fasser der Collatio das Bild und seine Deutung nicht selbst erfunden, 
sondern aus einer schriftlichen Quelle (ibernommen 33 . War seine 
Quelle ein antikes oder ein mittelalterliches Werk? Wer verbirgt sich 
unter den Namen Hermogenes und Achilles (Zeile 161)? Wer sind die 
Alten (primitivi ), von denen in der an dieser Stelle verstiimmelten 
Handschrift nur der Buchstabe p (Zeile 162) zeugt? Sind sie es, die in 
Zeile 166 zitiert werden (Dicebant ipsi )? Ein Herausgeber, der sich in 
der Philosophiegeschichte nur wenig, in der lateinischen Philologie gar 
nicht auskennt, mufi die Beantwortung der offenen Fragen 
notgedrungen Kundigeren iiberlassen und beschamt bei Hugo von St. 
Viktor Trost suchen: Nemo est cui omnia scire datum sit (Zeile 157). 

Zu dem geschilderten Bild der Naturphilosophie gehort eine 
viergliedrige gereimte Umschrift, die jedenfalls aus einer spatmittel- 
alterlichen Feder geflossen ist. Wenn der Verfasser diese Umschrift 
seiner Quelle entnommen hat — und er erweckt den Eindruck — 
dann war seine Vorlage sicher ein spatmittelalterlicher Text. Die 
gereimten Zeilen sprechen (a) von einem Herrscher, der mit Gott ver- 
wandt ist, (b) von einem gesetzeskundigen Fuhrer, den die Gestirne 
schmiicken 34 , (c) von einem Flufi, der Schuld abwascht, (d) von einem 
Licht der Lehrer, das die Machthaber der Welt lenkt 35 . Wer ist 
gemeint? Wenn der Wechsel von hie und hec am Beginn der Zeilen 


33 Ein Anzeichen dafur ist das Wort aere. Es mufi im gegebenen Zusammenhang als 
Ablativ von aes (Kupfer) verstanden werden. Der Verfasser miftversteht es als Ablativ 
von aer (Luft) (Zeile 164 u. 192). Bei richtigem Verstandnis hatte er namlich nach den 
orthographischen Regeln seiner Zeit ere (so Zeile 24) schreiben miissen. Er mufi also 
eine Quelle benutzt haben, die er entweder miftverstanden hat oder die selbst das 
Mifiverstandnis schon enthielt. 

34 Vgl. Gen. 2,1: caeli et terra et omnis ornatus eorum. — Andere Deutung: ... den die 
Engel verehren. 

35 Andere Deutung: ... das die bosen Geister beherrscht. Vgl. den Begriff principatus 
in den Paulinischen Briefen, z.B. 1 Kor. 15,24 u. Kol. 2,15. 
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kein Schreibfehler ist, dann mufi man annehmen, dafi teils Aristoteles 
(a, c), teils die Naturphilosophie (b, d) gemeint ist. Indes ist ein 
Schreibfehler wahrscheinlicher; denn die Worter hie und hec sind in 
der Handschrift abgekurzt und unterscheiden sich kaum voneinander. 
Es spricht viel dafiir, dafi der Verfasser, der sich bei seiner eiligen 
Niederschrift sehr oft verschrieben hat, hier viermal hec schreiben und 
alle Aussagen auf die Naturphilosophie beziehen wollte. 

Nachdem der Redner seinen Zuhorern ein augenfalliges Bild der 
Naturphilosophie vorgestellt hat, deutet er einzelne Ziige dieses Bildes, 
und gewinnt so eine neue Reihe von Vorziigen der Naturphilosophie. 
Vorweg beruft er sich auf Boethius, der in seinem Buch uber den 
“Trost der Philosophic” eine allegorische Frauengestalt beschworen 
hat, in der unser Redner in unbekummert eigenniitziger Deutung die 
Naturphilosophie oder sogar den Aristoteles selbst erblickt. 

Per hanc igitur ymaginem excellentissimam deducendo nostrum 
propositum intelligo illam de qua loquitur Boetius de 
conso<lacione> in principio 36 , ubi describens hanc scienciam 
naturalem sive eius condi <torem> egregium Aristotilem, earn 
185 ymagini comparat tarn exc<ellenti quod> excellencia usque ad 
celi pervenit summitatem. Hec autem sciencia ad modum 
ymaginis precunctis est formata. <Habet> capud de auro, quia 
celesti virtuti coniungitur; habet corpus de ferro, quia cum labore 
magno acquiritur; habet p < e > des < de > luto, quia in terra tan- 
190 tum(?) cognoscitur; habet manus de argento, quia de ipsa 
honestas nascitur; habet oculos de saphiro, quia spernit vitiorum 
immundiciam; habet liguam de aere propter excellenciam 
argumentorum; habet v<ero> crines de sabulo propter affluen- 
ciam meritorum; sed habet vestes de cerico propter virtutum 
195 habundanc< iam> et morum. 

In der Reihe der acht Vorziige fallen diejenigen auf, die die 
moralische Kraft der Naturphilosophie herausstellen. Sie ist Wurzel 
der Ehrbarkeit, verachtet schmutzige Laster, ist reich an sittlichen 
Verdiensten und Tugenden. Man wird sich fragen, warum der 
Verfasser mit so grofiem Nachdruck ethische Vorziige der Natur¬ 
philosophie vorbringt. Vermutlich wirkt sich hier der Zweck der 
Festrede aus, die als Collatio commendatoria das Lob der Natur- 

36 Boethius, De consolatione philosophies, lib. I, prosa 1, § 2; ed. A. Fortescue, London 
1925, S. 2 f. 
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philosophic vorzutragen hat. Ein Lob, das nicht auch sittliche 
Vorzfige erfafite, ware unvollstandig. 

An den Schlufi seiner Collatio setzt der Redner einen philo- 
sophischen Gedankengang, in seinen Augen gewift die Kronung des 
Ganzen: Die Naturphilosophie hat Zfige des “vollkommenen 
Seienden”. 

Quapropter sciencia naturalis precunctis laudabilis bene perfec¬ 
tion ens dici potest. Nam sicud ens est primari<um> universale, 
sicud ens est omnium rerum principale, sicud ens supponit fun- 
damentum, sicud ens disponit complement < um> etiam 
200 omnium rerum que sunt vel esse possunt in natura, sic hec 
naturalis seu phisicalis sciencia perfectum(?) apud homines con- 
cipi potest. Nam ipsa est quedam res universalis, que regem cupit 
et amplectit pauperem; ipsa est omnium rerum principalis, nam 
ipsa nutrit esuriem; ipsa est morum fundamentum, que tocius 
205 mali tollit ymaginem; et est meritorum complementum, que post 
laborem adducit requiem. Quam nobis concedat qui sine fine 
regnat. Amen. 


Bevor kritische Leser einzelne Worter auf die Goldwaage legen, 
sollten sie bedenken, daft der Redner die Wortwahl den Gesetzen der 
Reimprosa unterwirft. Es sind gereimt: primarium universale I rerum prin¬ 
cipale; supponit fundamentum / disponit complementum; cupit regem / amplectit 
pauperem / nutrit esuriem / tollit imaginem / adducit requiem. Der Verfasser 
macht zunachst vier Aussagen fiber das Seiende, wobei er es in 
sorgloser rhetorischer Freiheit unterlafit, zwischen dem Seinsbegriff, 
dem Seienden und dem Sein des Seienden zu unterscheiden. Das 
“Seiende” ist (1) das erste Allgemeine, der umfassendste Begriff; es 
ist (2) das Wichtigste, die Hauptsache; es ist (3) Grundlage und (4) 
Vollendung aller Dinge. Den vier Aussagen fiber das “Seiende” ent- 
sprechen vier Aussagen fiber die Naturphilosophie. Sie hat eine vier- 
fache Bedeutung ffir die Menschen: (1) Sie ist allgemein, weil sie alle 
betrifft, vom Konig bis zum Bettler; (2) sie ist wichtig, weil sie den 
Hunger stillt; (3) sie ist Grundlage der Sittlichkeit; (4) sie ist Voll¬ 
endung, insofern sie zur ewigen Seligkeit ffihrt. Und damit hat unser 
Festredner seine Zuhorer an den Punkt geffihrt, an dem die meisten 
zfinftigen scholastischen Predigten enden: die ewige Seligkeit. 

Die Collatio ist vollendet. Der Redner hat die munteren Sprfinge 
seiner Phantasie und seine Wortkunst vorgeffihrt. Im folgenden Teil 
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seiner Antrittsvorlesung, dem wissenschaftlichen Vortrag, muli er 
eine ganz andere Rolle iibernehmen, die des scharfsinnigen 
Philosophen. Wie ihm das gelungen ist, wissen wir nicht. Er verrat 
uns nur das Thema seines Vortrags: 

Pro Introitu in libros phisicorum sit hec questio: 

Utrum materia prima sit principium in naturali prod < uctione > . 
210 Arguitur quod non. 

Es geht um die Frage, ob die erste Materie eines der Prinzipien in den 
natiirlichen Entstehungsprozessen sei — eine Frage, die Aristoteles in 
der Physik ausfuhrlich behandelt 37 . Unser junger Philosoph hat sie, 
seinem Meister Aristoteles folgend, gewift mit Ja beantwortet. 

Die Collatio ist nicht das Werk eines begabten Geistes, hat aber 
doch ihre Reize, und zwar darin, daft sehr verschiedene Gestalt- 
elemente auf eine-manchmal verbluffende Weise miteinander verbun- 
den sind. Philosophischer Inhalt ist in die Form einer theologischen 
Predigt gegossen. Aus der Bibel, aus philosophischen Schriften, aus 
der Dichtung und sogar aus der bildenden Kunst werden Beitrage her- 
angeholt. Die Sprache wechselt das Kleid: Prosa, Reimprosa, rhyth- 
mische Poesie losen einander ab. Ernste Aussagen sind uberlagert 
vom Spiel der Worte und Gedanken. Ein maftig begabter Schul- 
meister schwingt sich auf zum Minnesanger, der seine “Herrin”, die 
Philosophic, iiberschwenglich lobt. Und immer wieder schliipft der 
Redner ins Gewand des Gauklers, der mit akrobatischen Kunst- 
stiicken Beifall heischt. Das alles ist bemerkenswert, aber gewifi nicht 
einmalig. Die Verwendung von Poesie und Prosareim, abwegige 
Wortwahl und gekiinstelter Satzbau waren im 14. und 15. Jahr- 
hundert weitverbreitete rhetorische Mode — bei vielen beliebt, von 
einigen auch getadelt 38 . 

Es mag sein, daft manche Leser der Collatio den Reiz des Merk- 
wurdigen absprechen. Den Reiz des Seltenen wird man ihr zuerken- 
nen mussen. Als einer der wenigen Zeugen fur einen philosophischen 
Introitus verdient der Text jedenfalls die Beachtung derer, die die 
spatmittelalterliche Kultur in alien ihren Erscheinungsformen, auch 
den unbedeutenden, kennenlernen wollen. 

37 Vgl. Aristoteles, Phys. I, 7-9. 

38 Die Statuten der Theol. Fakultat der Universitat Erfurt scharfen den Kandidaten 
ein, sie sollten ihre Gedanken sine superfluis rhytmis et verbis inutilibus, fictis vel peregrinis 
vortragen (zitiert nach: E. Kleineidam, Universitas studii Erffordensis , Teil I, Leipzig 
1964, 257). 
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Apparat zum lateinischen Text 

(Unwichtige Fliichtigkeitsfehler sind nicht vermerkt.) 18 quod corr. 
cod. e quid; de natura add. in marg. — 22 Huri filii Hur] butri filii hue 
cod.; cf. lin. 76. — 34 egiptorum cod. — 44 ante Minorem add. sub. — 
59 sentitis cod. — 73 supremo cod. — 95 perveniri cod. — 112 ante ma- 
gister add. quod. — 116 riganti cod. — 118 quod corr. cod. e quid; de na¬ 
tura add. in marg. — 127 sequuntur deleta; cf. Anm. 25. — 129 post 
quadrupliciter add. primo. — 135 premittit] promitta cod. — 162 post 
habebant signum omissioms; quae in marg. addita erant } resecata sunt. — 166 
auro cod. — 192 habet] sed cod. — 201 perfectum nota ambigua: perfec- 
tum vel quantum. 

D-5000 Koln 1 

Hist. Archiv der Stadt Koln 
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